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Art.  X.The  Esftfdinicy  maintnineJ  of  conttnuhi^  the  System^  hy  xohtch  the 

Ttade  and  Govcnmint  of  India  arc  regulated  ;  V>y  Hobcit  Grant,  Esq. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  VJE  IMack  and  Co.  1813. 

K  have  chosen  this  work  as  the  subject  of  onr  present  ob¬ 
servations,  as  well  beeansc  it  comes  forth  with  greater 
pretensions,  as,  on  aeconntof  the  connections  of  the  author, 
11  will  probably  excite  more  of  the  public  attention,  than  most 
of  the  productions  arising  from  tlic  present  crisis  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  affairs. 

IMr.  (jrant  being  the  son  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  takes,  as  our  readers  will  naturally  anticipatei 
a  very  diiferent  view  of  the  (pieslion  between  freedom  and 
n  slrictipn,  between  favours  to  a  few,  and  ecjual  dealing  to 
all,  from  tliat  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  recommend  to 
till*  public.  As  Mr.  Grant  shares  with  the  few  in  the  benefits 
of  the  restriction,  he  is,  at  least  by  association  of  opinions 
and  alVections,  a  strenuous  friend  and  admirer  of  that  re¬ 
striction. 

Whatever  he  has  produced  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  iti 
support  of  his  opinions,  we  have  examined  with  groat  care, 
and  having  no  interest  to  bias  our  mind,  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have,  we  think,  considered  what  he  has  said  w  ith  fair¬ 
ness  and  im[>artiality,  The  result  is — that  our  conviction  re¬ 
mains  the  same  ;  for  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Gnml  lias  not  pro  • 
duced  a  single  argument  which  wc  have  not  already  answered,  • 
or  which  has  not  many  times  been  answered  by  others. 

What  a  regard  to  truth,  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  arc,  doubtless,  preferable  to  the  interests  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  has  thus  induced  us  to  slate,  will  not,  we  hope, 
le  construed  into  even  a  distant  expression  of  disrespect  to  Mr  .. 
VoL.  JX.  2  M 
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(irant.  Of  all  men  who  liavc  written,  or  may  write,  upon  this 
suhject,  us  he  was  the  must  obnoxious  to  certain  prejudices 
they  ouj^hl  in  him  to  meet  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  He 
imbibed,  almost  wiiri  his  earliest  nutriment,  a  set  of  principles 
respecting  India  ;  and  as  was  very  natural,  taking  for  granted, 
without  investigating,  the  truth  of  these  jirineiples,  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind,  and  even  a  great  part  of  his  studies,  have 
turned  on  the  means  of  supporting  them. 

'I'hat  Mr.  Grant  should  he  involved  in  this  too  common  and 
too  natural  |)redicamcnt,  cannot  excite  any  surprise.  From 
the  bias  of  early  erroneous  prejudices,  the  greatest  men  in¬ 
deed  have  rarely  been  altogether  cxemjU.  In  consequence 
of  an  unhappy  turn  of  this  sort,  Sir  Tliomas  Moore,  with 
all  his  excellence,  moral  uiul  intellectual,  remained  a  j)apist, 
or  a  monopolist  in  religious  j)rivileges,  after  the  light 
of  Protestantism  and  of  fret'dom  had  dawned  upon  iiis  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  opened  to  its  glorious  iniluence,  the  eyes  of  a 
great  j)oriion  of  his  countrymen.  WMial  else  made  Lord  ('la- 
reiulon  and  Dr.  .loiinson,  men  of  unquestionable  honesty 
ami  great  talents,  advocates  of  the  doctrines  that  terminate  in 
absolute  power,  and  the  enemies  of  those  doctrines  that  form 
the  basis  of  goo  I  government,  and  thereby  of  social  happiness. 
Ilow  the  pertinacity,  with  which  we  retain  the  principles  atVec- 
tionalely  embraeeit  in  early  life,  forlilics  itself,  if  it  lias  at¬ 
tracted  the  aitenlion  of  the  meiuphysieian,  is  little  imderstooil 
by  the  men  of  the  world.  As  objects  adect  the  eye  only 
when  it  is  turned  towards  them,  so  evidence  alTects  the 
mind  only  when  it  makes  it  the  object  of  its  thoughts.  Hut  in 
conseipicnce  of  liaving  the  ailections  engaged  in  favour  of  any 
opinion,  the  mind  turns  away  from  the  evidence  whicli  is  cou- 
irary  to  tlie  current  of  the  atfections,  and  dwells  with  delight 
upon  wliat  is  agreeable  to  them.  Hence  the  proofs  on  the  one 
side  are  ail  carefully  collected  in  the  mind,,  viewed  in  their 
iiu'si  tavourahle  iiglit,  ami  minutely  ami  frequently  re¬ 
considered  :  thus  at  last  they  maku  the  strongest  possible 
impression.  '^Fhe  proofs  on  the  other  side,  being  all  imwel- 
eome,  whenever  they  obtrude  themselves,  are  dismissed  as 
soon  .'S  possible  ;  the  mmd  gives  them  a  hasty  glance,  and 
passes  witli  rapidity  to  something  more  agreeable.  Only  so 
much  of  the  eviilenee  in  favour  ot  what  is  disliked  as  obtrudes 
itself,  being  noticed  at  all,  it  is  no  wonder  that  unless  in 
tluse  rare  and  happy  cases,  in  w  hicli,  by  its  own  strength,  or 
by  lortimaie  circumstances,  the  inmd  is  lescued  from  this  partial 
tract,  iishouid  to  no  purpose  be  presented  with  an  accumula¬ 
tion  ol  the  highest  probiibililies. 

Mr.  (  iraiiFs  argnmeiiis,  as  they  are  not  new,  so  they  arc 
not  very  numerous,  lie  lias  selected  three  or  four,  those,  of 
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toorsr,  whicli  appcarotl  to  him  the  most  potent,  ami  !>y  means 
ot'lliesf,  v\itli  tliut  fafiilty  ol’  ililalation,  in  which,  if  wo  may 
jiulijc  by  the  present  p^ofoi  tnance,  he  has  few  rivals,  he  has 
contrived  to  till  a  volume  of  considcrabiy  more  than  the 
imiinary  size.  We  :!tall  follow  him  pretty  closely  in  his 
tuck. 

He  tolls  ns,  that  the  presem  p^overnment  of  ilie  company  is 
excellent,  and  that  what  is  excellent  on^ht  not  to  bo  chanu^ed. 
This  is  the  lirsi  of  his  arpjnments.  Whoever  is  acfjnaiiited  with 
the  history  of  ilic  successive  changes,  by  which  the  condition 
of  xKiety  has  been  mclioratetl,  will  immediately  recognize 
a  UMV  old  acijiiaintance.  Hardly  one  of  tliose  improvements 
can  be  speciiied,  against  wlticb  this  very  engine  lias  not  been 
worked.  In  fac  t,  it  has  always  been  applicable.  Society  has 
al\v..ys  been  enjoying  more  or  less  of  happiness  ;  it  was  tbere- 
ture  always  possible  to  say,  that  the  existing  institutions  were 
productive  of  liappineNS,  and  on  that  account  that  they  ought 
not  to  he  cliaiiged.  It  has  further  ahnos-t  always  happencdi 

I  that  each  society  was  enjoying,  at  the  moment  of  cliange,  al- 
mo.t  as  much  happiness  as  it  was  acejuaiuted  with  ;  therefore 
“tlm  its  institutions  were  excellent,  and  ought  not  to  under¬ 
go  any  change,”  was  an  ai  gnment  that  must  operate  with  ef- 
I  led.  In  this  juncture  it  is  almost  always  something  new  after 
I  which  the  society  is  aspiring.  'I’hc  case,  tltercfciie,  lies  al~ 
ways  open  to  the  never-neglected  |)retext,  that  the  present 
happiness,  which  for  the  occasion  is  exaggerated  as  far  as 
words  will  go,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  or  totally 
I  de>troyed,  lor  an  advantage  which  is  no  better  than  imaginary. 

I  Hence  for  almost  all  the  improvement  which  human  socieiy  has 
I  ever  made,  we  are  indebted  to  the  contempt  with  which  man- 
'  I  kind  liave  occasionally  been  induced  to  treat  thi.s  argument ;  and 
I  i  had  it  been  found  possible  to  give  it  an  uniform  dominion  over 
li  the  humuii  mind,  the  race  must  liave  continued  for  ever  sunk 
‘A  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  'I'he  argument  is,  therefore, 

1 1  a  stale  and  a  mischievous  fallacy. 

iOur  author  writes  about  it  to  a  prodigious  length.  He  first 
gives  us  a  long  description  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Mogul 
1 1  ffovernmeiit,  on  which,  we  own,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  cx- 
i  ^gerate ;  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  to  which  these 
I  iniperfections  gave  occasion.  As  far  as  the  illustration  of  this 
ij  topic  goes,  the  author  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  He  shews 
li  i considerable  share  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  ;  and  had 
ll  ke  spared  us  a  muliiindc  of  his  words,  and  less  fretpiently 
j|  ‘hocked  our  taste  by  the  vanity  of  ornament,  a  vanity  which, 
!;  among  the  cloud  iA'  fine  writers,  we  think  he  carries  nearly  to 
most  tiresome  excess,  we  should  have  read  this  par:  of  Ida 
!!  ^  M  2 
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work,  which,  hy  the  way,  is  a  very  »a  ge  part,  with  no  ordi. 
nary  pleasure. 

After  the  hiiJeons  picture  of  the  Mogul  government,  comc< 
the  (ielightfui  pictiire  of  the  goveri'inent  of  the  Companv. 
'rite  reader  will  easily  ])crceive  that  the  dark  shade  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  give  the  bright  one  a  greater  elVect  hy  the  eniitrast. 
As  a  rhetorical  artifice,  this  is  unohjcctionahle.  As  a»i  argu- 
lucnt,  however,  it  will  not  hear  examination  ;  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  nut  now  hotween  the  ('tnnpany’s  governmetit  and  the 
old  Mogtil  government  ;  no  one  proposi‘s  to  introduce  the 
old  Mogul  government.  1  he  only  comparison  is,  between  the 
present  government  and  the*  proposed  moiliheations. 

In  presenting  his  high-coloured  and  thutering  picture  of  the 
government  (d’  the  Company,  Mr.  (>rant  gives  a  description 
of  the  dilVerent  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which 
that  government  consists.  For  this  tlie  public  must  feel  itself 
indclited  to  him.  'Those  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  make 
the  suh’iect  a  jiarticiilar  slmlv,  will  here  receive  instruction. 
We  know  not  any  hook  which  presents  so  good  and  intelligible 
an  aceouni  of  the  machinery. 

No  sooner  has  Mr.  Grant  finished  his  picture,  or  rather,  no 
sooner  has  he  finished  any  single  lineament,  than  he  falls  into 
a  rapture  on  the  heauty  t»f  the  subject.  It  is  not  easv,  he 
protests,  to  conceive  any  tiling  more  admirable  than  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  govcrniiicr.t  in  India,  lie,  indeed,  expressly  declines 
going  so  far  as  to  declare  it  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  al¬ 
lows  there  may  he  in  it  some  faint  traces  of  liiiman  infirmity. 
Hut  this  he  is  ready  to  maintain,  that  human  wisdom  and  hu* 
man  virtues  cannot  proceed  farther. 

One  or  two  very  general  observations  on  this  head  must  suf¬ 
fice.  When  tlie  eompaiison  is  made  hetween  the  Mogul  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Company’s  government,  it  is  readily  allowed 
that  the  latter  is  a  prodigious  improvemciif.  Hut  that  no  false 
impression  may  he  conveyed  hy  the  comparison,  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  ;hal  it  was  impossible  it  should  not  bean  improvement. 
Without  great  improvements  hy  the  Company,  the  country 
could  not  have  been  retained.  The  Mogul  government  \v;is 
brought  hy  its  imperfections  to  the  very  last  stage  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  could  not  have  existed  five  years  longer,  had  an 
Kiighshiiian  never  been  heard  of  in  India.  If  an  enligliicned 
people  hail  formed  a  new  government  for  an  unenlightened 
one,  and  had  not  made  improvements,  it  would  have  been  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I'o  compare 
the  govcrnnicnt  of  the  Company  with  the  wretched  institutions 
of  the  Moguls,  is  rather  a  satyr  than  a  panegyric.  It  is  a 
fcuspieious  symptom,  to  say  the  least,  that  a  coQiparisoii 
very  little  llaticring  can  be  tliought  necessary'. 
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There  are  two  objects  with  which  the  p»'csent  i;overiii1ient 
of  the  Coinj»MU’  may  he  coinparetl,  the  am  *c»Kleni  M  O^rnl 
govcriiincnt,  ami  the  svstem  of  policy  that  llie  Knglisl) 
have  tVa!ned  tor  Ifttlia.  It  is  true,  ihon^jli  it  may 
appear  oiUJ,  that  Mr.  GranJ  compares  it  always  with  the 
former,  never  once  with  the  latter.  He  has  no  other  standard 
of  excellence  hot  that  wliiclt  now  exists. 

It  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the  present  article, 
to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  extensive  snhject  of  the 
Company’s  government.  Wc  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  savin^j,  that  onr  opiftion  of  its  excellence  falls  very  far 
sliort  of  Mr.  Grant’s.  It  would  he  very  easy  to  shew  that  it  is 
imich  farther  i)elow  the  standard,  not  of  ideal,  hut  of 
practicahle  excellence,  than  it  is  al)ove  the  point^of  Mogul 
defect. 

Mr.  Grant,  however,  lias  done  what  is  likely  to  deceive 
manv  of  those  whose  information  is  small,  and  ihiidving  power 
not  very  great,  'riie  picture  wliich  he  has  drawn  looks  pretty 
well  upon  paper.  'To  he  sure  it  will  not  hear  to  he  critically 
examined  ;  hut  few  people  have  time  or  inclination  for  a 
critical  exaniination.  'Flie  impression  upon  the  eye  is  what 
does  the  execution. 

A  few  obvious  considerations,  however,  seem  to  shew  how 
much  wc  ought  to  he  on  our  guard  against  these  superticinl 
imjiressions.  We  know  few'  things  which  present  a  finer  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  paper,  than  Bonaparte’s  government.  \Vc 
assure  Mr.  Grant,  whatever  lie  may  think  of  it,  that  it  looks 
far  hotter  tlian  that  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  wdll 
endure  far  more  of  critical  examination.  .Mr.  Grant  will  not 
point  out  to  us  a  single  security  taken  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  hy  the  ^cheme  of  the  Company’s  government 
in  India,  a  parallel  to  which  we  cannot  present  to  him  in 
that  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  we  undertake  to  point  out  many 
spacious  gales  left  wide  open  for  abuse  in  the  Indian  govern- 
incnt,  which  arc  carefully  shut  in  that  vicious  scheme  of 
government,  with  which  we  heg  liim  to  compare  it. 

Is  Mr.  Grant  nnac(]nainted  with  the  delineations  which 
liavc  been  presented  to  us  of  the  machinery  of  Bonaparte’s 
government;  or  with  the  jiancgyrics  which  those  who  had 
HU  interest  in  panegyrizing  it,  have  poured  upon  it  ?  He 
"ill  find  there  an  instructive  subject  of  comparison  with  what 
lie  himself  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  has  been 
doing  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Company. 

1‘eriiaps  Air.  Grant,  with  the  well-known  air,  (for  there  is  a 
good  (leal  too  much  of  the  Antijacobin  about  him)  will  cry, 
“  What!  You  are  culogizcrs  of  the  government  of  Bona 
parie  1” — Very  far  from  it,  we  assure  him. — ‘‘  You  prefer, 
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then,  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  to  that  of  the  Knst  Imlia 
(vompaiiy  !*’ — If  we  hiui  onr  ciioice,  there  is  soinethinir 
wliich  we  would  prefer  to  hoili. — “  Boniiparte’s  vernineni 
produces  misery,  that  of  the  Kast  India  Company  happiness.** 
—  If  they  do,  that  is  not  owin;^  to  the  machinery,  which  is 
lictler  in  France  than  in  India,  l)ni  to  the  dilVerent  characters 
of  the  people  hy  whom  the  macl'.itiery  is  managed.  If  the 
Kngiis!i  in  India  liad  ns  good  a  machinery  as  that  in  France, 
thev  would  preduce  still  more  itappiness. 

\\  itii  regard  to  the  happiness  ])roiiuccd  in  India,  moreover, 
we  should  tliitik  a  litiU*,  hefore  we  cr)me  to  a  decision. 
we  hear  is  all  from  one  class  of  |)er.-otis.  'I’o  he  sure  wliat 
we  hear  is  paneg}rical  to  e.Nces'j,  hut  wlien  we  look  at  ail 
the  circumstances,  the  very  louilness  of  the  pane‘^yric  is 
perhaps  a  cause  of  sttspicion.  N\'ith  reganl  to  iiidiviiluals 
we  are  far  from  the  iiilcniim)  of  any  thing  invidous.  W'c 
will  go  almost  as  far  as  Mr.  (oant,  or  any  of  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  (.’ompanv’s  privileges,  in  the  praise  both 
of  them  and  ot  their  servants.  W’e  know  no  government, 
with  llit*  exei*plion  of  ih(‘  goveriimmi  id  the  United  States, 
which  during  il'.tj  time  that  tiie  coinpanv  has  Leon  a  suvi'reign 
or  (h  piily  sovereign,  we  do  not  say  has  ilone  so  much  lor 
the  liappmess  of  its  snhieets,  hcran.e  not  to  do  a  great  deal 
was  out  of  its  power  ;  l)Ut  which  luis  pnr  .ned  that  ohject 
with  so  much  of  real  intention,  and  made  so  many  exertions 
to  obtain  it.  As  to  their  servants  again,  \'  ho  conduct  the 
details  of  liieir  government  both  civil  and  military  in  India, 
we  are  perfectly  ready  to  declare,  from  no  hasty  or  earele>s 
rt‘vievv  of  their  history,  that  we  viouht  if  any  thing  like,  them 
has  ever  been  found.  From  tlie  varly  age  at  w  hieh  they  arc 
engaged  in  the  serviee,  it  is  not  surprising  that  iicrie  of  them 
have  ever  exhihited  the  highest  glories  v)f  intellectual  ex- 
ecllence.  But  we  are  well  per.  iiadvd  that  of  no  government 
under  the  sun  are  tiie  oti'.cis  so  cviinmonly  fdled  with  men 
of  talents  above  m« dioeriiy,  and  so  rarely  tilled  with  men  of 
lalents  hclow  it.  W'e  are  also  vlisposeil  to  believe,  though 
of  this  the  proof  to  those  who  arti  at  a  distaneo  cannot  be 
rendered  so  ilecisive,  that  the  iliiigence  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  innciions  ol  government  are  performed,  resemble 
those  of  a  counting  h(mse,  aiul )  i  c  setU  a  very  diiVcreni  picture 
iiom  the  mode  in  which  business  is  manageu  when  great  lords 
and  others,  bred  to  the  arts  of  iloing  nothing,  fill  the  principal 
oflices.  'That  there  is  among  them  a  general  feeling  of  bene¬ 
volence  tc.vvards  the  nativvs,  we  can  trace  many  proofs,  and 
wlieievcr  it  is  not  oppoM*d  hv  interest,  from  what  we  know 
of  onr  countiymen,  we  can  rest  assured  that  it  acts  with 
died.  'I'liere  are  instances  among  the  (’ompany’s  servants 
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of  exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  tiic  natives  which 
warm  tlie  heart,  and  make  us  proud  of  belotitrifiqr  eo  the 
coiititry  in  which  such  men  were  produced.  With  nil  these 
aHmisvioiis,  wcare  nevertheless  sure,  that  the  praises  we  hear 
of  hidian  happiness  aie  nothinjiif  hut  the  exanrjrcrations  of 
paneuyric,  and  need  enormous  cnitings  and  parings  to  reduce 
i.'irmtoany  tiling  like  real  history- 

It  never  ought  to  he  forgotten,  though  we  seem  perpetually 
to  foreet  it,  that  what  we  hear  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
•governors;  from  the  governed,  unhappily  (such  is  their 
simatio!))  we  cannot  hear  a  word.  Supposing  as  much  virtue 
and  truth  in  these  governors,  ns  our  experience  of  human 
nature  permits  ns  to  suppose,  tliis  is  a  decisive  circumstance. 
Sup;)ose  the  people  of  a  distant  country  were  to  ft>rm  their 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  tiie  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons 
of  Ku'dand,  from  the  report  of  the  gaolers  and  turnkeys, 
how  near  shall  we  say  tliat  tlieir  conception  would  be  to  the 
truths  After  what  wc  have  said  we  need  not  wc  hope  re¬ 
pent  that  we  mean  nothing  invidiotis  hy  tl)is  comparison,  or 
that  it  should  exUMid  heyond  the  single  points  of  similarity 
of  interest,  and  of  bias  in  drawing  up  the  respective  state¬ 
ments.  Had  we  believed  the  reports  of  another  set  of  our 
coiintiymen,  men  of  Hritish  education,  and  British  virtues, 
(he  it  remembered)  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the  Kast  India 
Company,  we  should  have  still  believed  that  the  condition 
of  a  West  Indian  Negro,  was  more  enviable  than  that  of 
any  oilier  lahonring  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  'Cherc 
is  far  more  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
than  of  the  Indians,  because  it  is  every  man’s  interest  to 
treat  his  own  negroes  well.  And  though  a  more  immediate 
Mihjection  to  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  may  produce  instances 
of  more  intense  cruelty  to  the  individual,  in  the  case  of  the 
personal  slave,  the  diffusion  of  a  mitigated  misery  over 
imiliitudes,  is  more  certain  in  the  case  of  political  slavei. 

U'hat  we  desire  then,  is  a  reasonahle  degree  of  scepticism 
with  regard  to  those  praises  which  Mr.  Grant  and  persons  like 
him  swallow  in  the  gross  with  so  much  avidity.  It  cannot 
have  C'^caped  the  ohsei  valion  of  any  attentive  person,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  converse  with  gentlemen  f  rQiii  India,  that  there  are 
tertaiu  biases  with  which  almost  all  ilicir  minds  arc  very 
strongly  and  peculiarly  marked.  In  ])articnlar,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  distinguished  hy  a  propensity  to  praise  inordinately 
almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  scenes  in  whicfi  they 
liave  been  engaged.  With  regard  to  principles  of  govern- 
nicnt,  their  errors,  however  lamentable,  are  excee<lingly 
excusable.  From  an  early  period  of  life,  they  have  nothing 
l^vlore  their  eyes  but  the  abominations  ot  eastern  dcspotisii)| 
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with  the  exception  alone  of  those  iinprovomcnts  which  they 
themselves,  or  their  predecessors  have  made.  They  have 
little  lime,  and  few  hooks,  to  enlarge  the  spliere  of  their 
con)parisons,  hy  reading  and  stiidy.  'riicy  s^ee  two  things, 
tlje  evil  wliich  existeil,  and  the  good  which  has  heen  done; 
and  not  comparing  that  good  with  what  is  more  perfect, 
hut  with  the  evils  whicli  it  supj)lanted,  they  |)orsuade  them¬ 
selves  tliat  it  is  something  to  which  no  parallel  can  he  found. 
And  it  is  from  these  exaggerated  reports  tliat  the  present 
conceptions  of  our  conntrymeu  are  drawn. 

Suspicions  are  excitedi  hy  a  remarkahle  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  those  praises.  They  are  all  dated  from  the 
time  of  Marquis  Cornwallis’s  administration.  Yet  the  only 
cliangc  of  any  consitUnahle  importance  introduced  by  him, 
was  tixing  the  rent  of  the  land;  an  arrangement,  the  utility 
«)f  which  is  so  far  from  being  completely  ascertained,  that 
the  Company  have  not  adopted  it  in  their  newly  accpiired 
territories,  and  it  is  actually  condemned  by  the  last  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What  then, 
should  have  made  the  Company’s  government  so  execrable 
before  Martjuis  Cornwallis;  so  admirable  since?  Burke  re¬ 
solved  these  sort  of  phenomena,  by  saying  that — “  when  ilis- 
pnics  arise  among  the  Knglish,  then  are  divulged  the  miseries  of 
the  natives  :  when  all  is  harmony  with  the  former,  all  is  happi¬ 
ness  with  the  latter.'’  The  state  of  parties  which  produced  the 
violent  contentions  that  preceded  the  government  of  l.oid 
Cornwallis,  led  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  defects  of  the 
Company’s  administration,  and  robbed  both  them  and  their 
servants  of  the  degree  of  honour  which  really  belonged  to 
them.  I'lic  state  of  parties  since,  and  the  interest  of  the 
ministry  and  the  tlireclors  to  smother  inquiry,  hy  mountains 
of  praise,  lias  produced  an  exaggeration  probably  still 
greater,  and  still  more  misciiicvous,  of  the  [)rcsenl  virtues 
of  the  Indian  government. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  word  more.  Wliatcvcr 
may  he  the  excellence  of  any  institution  of  government, 
though  it  were  the  most  perfcei  upon  earth,  to  hold  iij)  that 
excellence  as  an  argument  against  improvement,  is  just 
so  lar  to  act  the  enemy  of  mankind.  W  hat  would  be 
thought  of  the  man  who  sliouUl  exalt  the  praises  of  ino¬ 
culation  for  the  small  pox,  in  oriler  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vaccination  ?  Or  prai:>e  the  great  value  of 
Christianity  in  the  catholic  shape,  in  order  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  Brotestautism  ? 

Our  author  thinks  proper  to  quote  Mr.  Burke,  in  favour  of 
this  deplorable  poliev.  'I'lio  government  of  the  Company  in 
India  has  been  greatly  mended.  But  Burke  declared  that  he 
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never  lend  his  hand  to  the  destruction  ot*  any  political 
institution  that  was  canahle  of  anieniloient.  ^I'his  is  one  of 
llitilic  idle  raiUs  wliich,  mixed  occasionally  with  better  ihirn^s, 
fell  in  such  profusion  from  the  lips  and  from  the  jam  of  Burke. 

It  is  tiie  same  tiiin^^  as  to  s:  y,  that  no  political  institution 
whatsoever  should  l)e  abolished  ;  for  no  (  ne  is  conceivable  so 
bail  as  to  he  incapable  of  amendment.  The  Catholic  chure.li 
has  heen  parent ly  amended  ;  he  would  therefore  ItPiVe  resisted 
IV  icstauiism.  Settiui;  aside  the  beauties  of  rhetoric  and  rant, 
we  should  think  the  short  course  would  be,  always  to  cmjnire, 
whether  most  ‘4ood  was  to  be  attained  by  men  ling  an  ohl  in¬ 
stitution  or  adopting  a  new  one,  and  always  to  tleclart^  for 
dial  side  which  it  was  likely  would  produce  the  greatest  degree 
of  hiunan  happiness.  But  this  is  too  simple,  and  its  wisdom 
too  much  that  of  conimon-settse  to  please  orators  ;  among 
whom  Mr.  Grant,  it  a[)pcv*frs  from  l>is  style,  is  ambitious  for  a 
place. 

'I’his  is  enough  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Grant’s  arguinents,  drawn 
from  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  company’s  government. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  second  of  them,  which  is  made  np  of 
a  display  of  supposed  evils,  likely  to  result  from  permitting 
Em^lishmen  to  resort  to  India. 

'Jdiis  is  an  argument  which  has  been  worked  in  all  possible 
ways,  and  tortured  into  all  possible  shapes.  It  lias  many  times 
been  answered  most  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of  the  Kast 
India  Comjiany,  however,  this  is  no  reason  against  the  repro- 
iluetion  of  it,  as  if  it  were  perfectly  new,  or  perfectly  un¬ 
answered.  That  weakness  which  is  lound  in  a  great  portion  of 
mankind,  to  think  an  argument  never  answered  wo  long,  as 
any  body  can  be  found  to  repeat  it,  the  advocates  for 
the  Company  have  made  their  advantage  of  to  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  degree.  With  lliem  answers  arc  held  for  nothing. 
Whenever  they  have  occasion  for  an  argument,  the  ancient 
stock  is  always  reaily.  W^e  know  not  that  Mr.  Grant  has  done 
any  thing  more  for  the  argument  of  the  danger  from  per¬ 
mitting  Engrulimen  to  resort  to  India,  than  to  treat  upon  it  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  ])erson.  We  own  that  his  abili¬ 
ties  have  t  nahicd  him  to  put  it  in  a  plausible  light ;  hut  it  is 
the  same  in  substance  with  what  has  been  already  so  often 
refuted. 

For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  believe  that  an  Knglisliman  is 
so  very  miscbijvous  an  animal,  as  the  advocates  for  the  mono¬ 
poly  represent  him.  W’^c  tell  them  distinctly,  ihal^ficir vepre- 
»*eniation  is  belied  by  experience.  It  is  a  theory,  invented  by 
llieiuselves,  for  their  own  purposes;  and  is  unworthy  of  any 
legard.  It  is  a  slander  upou  their  countrymen. 
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*^rhatan  Knglishman  \\  ill  be  injurious  to  an  Indian  oranyotlifr 
man,  wliere  it  is  bis  interest,  we  doubt  not  ;  for  ibis  ag ref ^ 
with  onreN'|M*rionce  oriiiimnn  nature.  Ibit  it  is  tbefirst  duty  of 
povernineni  l(»  make  it  tl)e  interest  of  its  snl)jeets  not  to  in. 
jure  one  anoilier.  Anti  this  is  dotie  by  pood  laws.  To  say 
that  it  is  mere  diflicuir  to  restrain  Knplishmen  by  laws  than 
Indians,  carries  absurdity  ii|>on  llie  very  face  of  it.  That  it 
would  be  more  tlitbeuli  to  retrain  Knpli^bmen  from  injuring 
Indians  than  it  is  to  restrain  Indians  from  injuring  one  another, 
is  not  true. 

'I'berc  are  two  sorts  of  injuries,  ono  from  open  force  ;  the 
other  from  secret  fraud.  It  is  a  far  more  easy  task  where  law 
and  government  are  established  to  re>train  the  former  sort, 
than  It  is  to  restrain  the  lalU  r.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
two  eases,  this  proposition  is  un(|uestionably  true.  But  it  is 
in  the  former  scut,  tlut  sort  iriost  easily  restrained,  in  which 
anv  advantage  can  he  aserd)ed  to  the  f'nglish.  In  ail  the 
secret  arts  ol  Iiaud,  the  species  ol  injuries  the  most  ditRcult 
to  restrain  by  laws,  the  Imlians  are  the  greatest  ade{)ls  in  the 
world. 

Mr.C^rant  basso  little  rellection  as  to  say  that  the  government 
of  the  compafiy  is  loo  iiiiperlect  to  protect  the  natives  from 
opjtression  by  |)rivate  Knglislunen,  if  private  Knglishnien  are 
allowed  to  trade  in  Iiuiia.  When  he  says  that  the  company's 
government  is  excellent,  hut  at  the  same  time  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  by  its  laws,  does  he  not  perceive  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  savs,  “  the  tn)mpany’sgovernmenl  iscxcellcnt,  bulatthc 
same  time  wretchedly  had.  ”\Ve  watit  no  more  than  thissingle 
pretence  on  the  part  of  the  eulogists  of  the  company’s  govern- 
imuil,  to  prove'  to  us  that  their  eulogies  infinitely  surpasa  the 
truth.  If  their  govcrumciit  is  so  imperfect  as  to  he  unable  to 
prottct  the  natives  from  the  injuries,  of  a  few  jirivatc 
Knglishmen  ;  who  secs  i\ot  Itow  inadequate  it  must  l>e 
to  innnmerahle  other  purposes  of  government  ?  Ahoye  all 
things,  how  is  it  able  to  protect  the  people  from  injuries 
of  its  own  agents  ?  Air.  Cirant,  iiuiecd,  is  capable  of 
representing  it  as  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  Kast  India  Company 
to  rest  rail]  the  agents  of  government  from  oppressing  the 
pci'ple  ;  hut  altogciiier  MiiposNihle  for  it  to  restrain  the  people, 
if  Englishmen  me  tiierc,  from  oppressing  one  Uiiothcr.  A 
violation  of  all  c.xperience,  and  of  all  reason,  costs  an  aJvo- 
cate  of  the  company  noihing,  Wc,  who  have  no  interest  in 
raising  chimeras,  are  assured  by  all  that  we  know'  of  human 
luiiiire,  and  of  government,  that  the  very  last  thing  wiiich  is 
attained  l>y  gooil  government,  is  the  proper  resiiaini  ot  its 
own  agents  ;  and  tluit  the  full  coercion  of  the  people  by  laws  is 
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II  much  earlier  ami  easier  step.  If  the  Company’s  government 
ct)uM  not  restrain  private  LInglislunen  from  the  oppression  of 
il.tvnatives,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  natives  are  now  op¬ 
pressed,  and  have  nnich  heavier  oj)prcssors  than  private  men  of 
anv  description.  If  that  government  is  nnahle  to  protect  ilif- 
fertut  classes  of  subjects  froin  one  another,  there  cannot  he  a 
i  >trongcr  reason  fur  saying  a  more  abk  ought  to  be  put  in  its 
I  place. 

1  Mr.  Grant  exaggerates  botit  the  mental  and  corporeal  im- 
1  becilitv  the  natives,  and  says  the  Knglish  wouhl  so  avail 
1  iheiiiHclves  of  this  imbecility  us  to  be  universal  ot'pri'ssors. 
I  Siirclv  Ml*.  f)rant  neetls  not  to  be  told  that  there  ari*  weaker 
If  and  stionger  in  every  country,  and  in  India  at  titis  mo¬ 
ll  meat.  W  ho  now  protects  the  weak  from  the  strong  ?  'I'he 
j|  feebleness  of  the  natives,  too,  is  an  ambiguous,  and  a  vleccp- 
J  tivc  phrase.  I.ong  habits  of  slavery  h«ave  made  them  supple 
5j  and  yielding  to  every  creature  vested  with  the  powers  of  ifo- 

II  \mwient.  But  they  arc  very  far  from  passive  suiVcrers  in  /?/•/- 
\ak  life  \  for  they  arc  the  most  litigious  cri’atnrcs  upon  the 
larc  (d  the  earili,  and  as  far  as  wortls  go,  tin!  ntost  prone  to 
quarrels  and  contention.  Let  it  only  he  made  fnlly  to  appear, 
which  surely  is  no  diflienlt  task,  tliat  private  I’^n^lishmen  liuvc 
1  no  protection  in  this  injustice  from  Government,  and  there  is 
I  no  fear  that  any  Indian  will  silently  suffer  oppression  from  them. 
I  The  fact,  so  far  from  being  what  Mr.  Grant  represents  it, 

I  really  is,  that  the  Hindoos  have  most  to  fear  from  the  oppres- 
.uon  of  one  another.  Kven  under  the  Mahomedan  govern¬ 
ment,  and  subject  to  the  oppression,  both  public  and  priv.atc, 

I  of  those  harharons  coiHjuerors,  uiulcr  a  most  imperfect  ami 
3 !  oppressive  form  of  government,  it  w  as  always  observed,  and  is 
most  amply  teslificil,  that  it  was  from  a  Hindoo,  whenever 
I  trmed  with  any  degree  of  power,  that  the  natives  had  most  to 
j  I  dread.  It  is  miserable  to  be  treated  w  iih  such  ohjeeiions  as 
1  this  to  the  claims  of  our  coururymen  to  an  eipial  pui  tici[)Ulloii 
I  of  commercial  rights.  Any  institute  of  government  which  is 
1 1  etTfctual  to  protect  the  Himfoos  from  injustice  by  omMinother, 
I  Jtill  to  a  certainty  he.  perfect  enough  to  protect  them  from  in- 
I  .’uslice  by  private  Knghsbmen.  1. aw  and  go\crninent  donut 
!  increase  in  difliculty  in  proportion  to  the  robii.stncrss  and 
:j  strength  of  a  ))Cople,  whether  corporeal  or  mental.  'I  liis  is  a 
J  new  theory  of  hninan  nature;  made,  for  their  own  use,  by  the 
I  advocates  of  the  Company. 

I  Wiicn  the  Company  manifest  so  much  antipathy  to  the  ad- 
i  mission  of  j)rivaie  Englishmen  into  India,  and  place  tiieir 
I  objections  on  the  oppressions  of  which  they  would  be  guilty, 
"e  arc  surprised  tin  y  do  not  perceive  to  w  bat  suspicions  against 
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themselves  iliev  naturally  give  rise.  If  private  Englishmen 
could  l)e  guilty  of  so  much  oppression,  surely  Englishmen 
will)  the  powers  of  government  in  their  hands  may  he  guilty 
of  much  more.  Is  it  according  to  the  experience  of  human 
nature,  tlial  men  with  the  powers  o(  government  in  their 
hands  are  angels  and  have  never  any  propensity  to  oppress? 
Is  this  another  of  tlie  ni*w  theories  which  it  is  necessary  tohe- 
En’ve  fi)r  the  henehlof  the  liast  India  C’ompativ?  It  is  imieeil 
easv  to  see  w  hat  reasons  Englishmen  with  the  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  hands  may  have  for  wishing  to  be  free  from  part¬ 
ners  in  the  ptotiis  ol  oppression,  and,  above  all  things,  free 
from  li'it nesses  of  the  oppression. 

For  onr  own  parts  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  presence 
of  Kngli^hmen  in  India,  totally  indcpemlent  of  the  (’om- 
panv,  wt>nld  lie  so  lar  from  a  cause  of  oppression  upon  the 
pcoph*,  that  of  all  possible  preveulatives  ol  that  oppression, 
it  wonhl  he  the  greatest.  They  would  he  witnesses  aiul  checks. 
At  present  there  is  neither.  Englishmen  in  India  are  them¬ 
selves  the  agents  of  Government, or  their  dependants,  men  all 
intvrest»'d  in  propagating  praises,  and  in  keeping  hack  what- 
*vtr  might  he  the  sidiject  of  blame.  U  is  from  them  alone 
that  our  present  reports  are  derived  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  only  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  which  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  sec.  If  there  were  other  w  itnesses  in  India  wc  should 
see  both  sides;  and  the  foreknowledge  that  misconduct  would 
he  reported  at  home  would  be  a  certain  and  jiowcrful  cause  of 
prevc'nting  it.  Whatever  may  he  the  virtues  of  the  present 
government  of  India  and  its  agents,  and  we  are  not  among 
those  vvlio  estimate  them  low',  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the 
])resence  of  an  independent  British  public  in  India  would  reu- 
tier  them  incomparably  greater.  It  would  l)e  of  infinite  use  to 
the  Directors  themselves,  wlio  now  eaii  receive  no  information 
hni  from  their  own  servants,  that  is,  from  men  interested  in  a 
thonsaiul  ways  to  deceive  them.  'I'lieir  information  respecting 
India,  respecting  the  eondnet  of  their  servants,  would  be  much 
inori‘  accurate  ;  anil  as  information  is  the  main  spring  of  good 
government,  their  administration  would  he  exceedingly  im¬ 
proved. 

Another  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Grant  gives,  either  birth,  or  nursing,  is— the  o.xtrusion  of  the 
natives  by  the  multiplication  of  ilie  strangers.  The  English, 
he  says,  would  grow  in  numbers,  and  the  Indians,  by  dcjjrccs, 
would  he  riHitcd  out.  Tiie  evil  of  such  a  result  is  the  misery, 
if  any,  which  would  accrue  to  the  Indian  pojmlation.  If  that 
evil  lie  excluded,  the  substitution  of  a  more  to  a  less  valuable 
|)0|Milat;on,  any  where  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 
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The  extrusion  of  an  old  by  a  new  population  another  of 
iboe  phrases  with  double  meanings  which  arc  so  nicely  cal- 
fulatod  fi>r  the  work  of  delusion,  both  wIumi  a  ina't  is  mislead¬ 
ing  lilinself,  and  when  he  is  misleading  others,  'rherc  aro  two 
v»avs  in  which  o'.ie  population  may  he  conceived  to  give  way 
toanotlu'r.  In  tiie  one  misery  is  necessarily  produced  ;  in  the 
other  it  i*'  t^ol  produced,  'i'hc  way  in  wliich  an  Knglish  popu¬ 
lation  would,  it  is  pretended,  sjipplant  or  could  sti|)))lant  the 
Indian,  is  the  way  in  which  misery  is  not  produceil. 

One  popuialion  drives  out  another  hy  force  of  arms.*  In 
that  case  misery  is  pro  luced.  One  popuialion  also,  it  is  said, 
widi  what  truth  we  sliall  sec  aftervvartls,  drives  another  out  hy 
fail*  competition  in  the  market  of  industry  and  skill.  'I'he  re¬ 
sult,  in  this  latter  case,  if  it  he  not  an  impossibility,  is  not  hy 
its  nature  calculateil  to  produce  misery  hut  happiness.  It  is 
mere  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  population  that  can  permit  any 
man  to  suppose  that  it  produces  misery. 

If  it  he  true,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  shown,  and  Mr.  Grant  has 
rot  ofl’crcd  to  contest  his  doctrine,  that  in  every  jiopniation 
ilicre  is  steadily  anil  regularly  a  greater  number  of  persons 
produced  than  can  be  supplied  with  food,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  tiling  exactly,  find  occupation,  one  part  of  every 
population  is  perpetually  supplanting  another,  and  all  the  re¬ 
gular ‘and  constant  evils  which  this  extrusion  is  capable  of 
producing  are  perpetually  going  on.  Suppose  any  given 
portion  of  the  Indian  population  to  be  supplanted  every  year, 
that  is,  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  ({uantity  of  food  ;  it  is 
surely  all  the  same  in  point  of  misery,  whether  they  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  an  Indian  or  a  Knropcan  population. 

Dr  Smith  has  very  clearly  sliewn  that  in  the  three  possible 
states  of  any  nation,  the  retrograde,  the  stationary,  and  tlic 
progressive,  it  is  in  the  progressive  that  there  is  the  greatest 
plenty  of  food,  that  is,  of  occupation,  for  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  least  of  the  evils  of  supplanting.  Now  of  all 
possible  causes  of  progression  to  a  liaif-civiltzcd  people,  tho 
greatest  is  intennixinjg  with  them  a  portion  of  a  people  farther 
advanciul  in  arts  and  knowledge.  If  tiiese  considerations  are 
duly  weighed,  it  will  appear  tliat  a  mixture  of  Kuropean  with’ 
the  iiuliaii  po|)ulation  will  be  a  cause  of  diminution,  nut  of 
increase,  to  the  miseries  of  extrusion. 

It  rc(|nired  indeed  the  evidence  of  experience,  to  convince 
us,  that  any  rational  man  was  to  lie  found,  wlio  would  doubt 
tliat  a  mixture  of  I^mropeaii  with  Indian  population  would  be 
an  advantage!  to  the  latter.  Leave  them  by  themselves,  and 
many  agi’s  may  yet  pass  over  them  with  little  elevation  above 
their  present  barbarism.  Infuse  among  them  but  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  Kuropcans,  and  tlicy  must  at  no  distant  period 
einrrj^c  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Grant's  argument  is  the  most  i  xtraordinarv  in  tlic 
world;  it  takes  lor  granted,  that  the  Indians  cannot  improve* 
that  they  may  live  for  any  nnmhcr  of  ages  among  Europcani 
without  acejuiring  their  abilities  and  arts. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Grant’s  argument  strangely  re- 
f|nires,  that  because  a  race  of  foreigners  increase  in  any  coun- 
trv,  the  natives  decrease.  W'itiiin  the  last  three  centuries  how 
very  large  has  been  the  inllux  of  Scotchmen  into  England^ 
W  onld  it  he  rational  to  say  that  they  have  supplanted  a  single 
Knglishman  ?  No  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  probable  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  very  inllux  of  Scotclimen,  there  are  more 
Englishmen  than  would  have  been  at  tliis  moment  on  English 
ground,  had  it  never  been  trodden  by  foot  of  Scotchmen. 

Whenever  a  stranger,  introduced  into  any  country,  adds  to 
what  was  the  annual  produce  of  that  country  as  much  as  is 
fnilHcicnt  for  his  maintenance,  it  is  inlnitively  certain  that  he 
supplants  noboily.  rhere  is  over  and  above  his  consumption 
as  much  food  in  the  nation,  for  the  maintenance  of  other 
people,  as  there  was  before.  Now  the  case  with  every  stranger 
introduced  into  every  country,  must,  generally  speaking,  be, 
that  he  does  add  to  its  annual  produce  what  is  sulliciciit  for 
his  muiiUenancc;  because  he  has  in  the  country  no  previous 
property  upon  which  he  can  live  in  idleness;  he  must  therc- 
Ibrt*  cither  carry  into  the  country  property  sntHcient  for  his 
maintenance,  or  he  must  earn,  that  is,  he  must  produce,  or 
in  other  words  create  it.  If  he  should  produce  any  thing 
over  anil  above  w  hat  is  used  for  his  own  maintenance,  which 
is  generally  the  case  with  adventurers  and  economical  settlers, 
lie  adds  still  more  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and 
atlords  something  to  the  maintenance  of’ a  greater  nnmher  of 
natives  than  previously  to  his  productive  arrival  it  was  possible 
to  fet'd. 

It  is  surprising  what  monuments  of  experience  men,  full  of 
their  prepossi‘ssit)ns,  will  sometimes  overlook.  'The  United 
States  of  America  invite  strangers  with  llie  utmost  ardour; 
and  so  lar  from  tlieading  to  be  supplanted  by  the  talents  and 
skill  of  thv)st?  who  mingle  among  tliem,  every  man  expects  a 
greater  addition  lo  his  own  hajipiness,  the  more  valuable  the 
iiualities  ami  the  greater  number  of  strangers  w  ho  settle  in  the 
country.  Hut,  ilu  re  is  much  land,  we  shall  be  told,  still  un- 
occupitd  in  America.  IViic  ;  and  the  same  exactly  (if  that 
he  a  decisive  circvimstanct )  is  the  case  in  India.  Even  in 
Bengal,  by  far  the  most  populous  part,  and  where  the  soil 
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gl  exirtMue  tVrlility,  Mr.  Grant  himselk’  allows  that  probably 
^•ihird  ok*  ilie  ^oil  is  (to  the  luirposos  of  production)  totally 
jjjjQcfupicil.  Is  it  not  ridiculous,  in  ibose  circuinstanccs,  to 
of  Indiiui  popidation  of  50,0(K),000,  or  00,000,000, 
bfing  snpjdanteil  by  the  Hritisb  of  15,000,000  ? — So  aNtonisli- 
gly  focblc  are  the  arguiueuts  produced  by  ibe  champions  of 
lnono|)oly,  that  it  is  perfectly  certain  their  convictions  are 
not  ‘▼cnerated  by  reasot),  nor  in  any  degree  depeiul  upon  it. 
Tbey  arc  the  clFect  either  of  habit  or  of  authority  ;  and  in 
>orac  persons  mere  pretence,  the  oiVspring  of  interest  uiui 
corruption.  When  Louis  the  1 4th  drove  from  his  country 
loany  thousands  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  arti- 
ansin  the  worhl,  was  it  understood  that  he  conferreil  a  benefit 
lib  remaining  populutioti ;  or  did  an  injury  to  the  popu* 
ution  of  those  countries  iti  which  those  interesting  relugees 
look  shelter  ?  VV^hat,  looking  to  the  mere  purposes  of  hu- 
nuiiily,  every  frietid  of  humatiity  would  wish  to  see,  would 
be  as  great  a  mixture  as  possible  of  European  with  Indian 
population. 

Another  of  tlie  pretended  dangers  whicli  Mr.  Grant  permits 
not  to  escape  him,  is,  the  revolt  of  India  from  Hritain.  If  a 
population  so  enlightened  as  that  of  Great  Britain  should  mul¬ 
tiply  in  India,  it  is  represented  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  it 
would  speedily  claim  independence. — Never  any  thing,  on  the 
principles  of  humanity  or  justice,  was  more  unfortunate  than 
this  argument.  Who  secs  not  the  odious  assertion  w  hich  it  in- 
Tolves,  namely,  that  the  Ikilisii  nation  have  an  interest  in 
prevtiuing  the  progress  of  civilization  among  sixty  millions  of 
liieir  fellovv-creainres,  and  in  conformity  with  that  interest 
ought  to  exert  themselves  to  prolong  the  dominion  of  bar¬ 
barism.  Let  Mr.  Grant  rellect  upon  this  a  moment ;  sec  if 
tfie  couelnsiun  is  nut  inevitable  ;  and  declare  bow  bis  con- 
icience  > lands  adecu^tl  toward.s  it.  We  hope  lie  will  not  sneer 
M  humaniiy,  as  lie  is  sometimes  sensible  enough  to  do  at 
liberality. 

Ihc  philaulrophist,  the  Christian,  the  philosopher,  would 
'undoubtedly  .say,  let  us  not,  we  heserreh  ytm,  when  the  ques- 
'ion  ib  about  a!i  the  blessings  compreliended  in  civilization,  to 
^  great  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  hear  the  word  po- 
that  is  some  seUish  benefit  to  tlie  community  of  whicli 
ourselves  form  a  part,  so  much  as  named.  Wlial  com- 
l^nsation,  \it  the  eye  of  reason,  can  he  the  advanUige,  real 
supposed,  to  the  British  people,  of  holding  the  dominion 
^  India,  for  preventing  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  sixty 
®**|lioiis  of  human  creatures  ?  No,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  their  wonderful  ascend- 
ill  that  distant  land,  to  accelerate  to  the  utmost  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  people,  unrestrained  by  the  consiJcrationj 
of  some  petty  tribute,  never  realized,  and  moiiopcly  never  ad- 
vantajreons. 

\N'hen  the  question  of  policy  is  considered,  it  places  the 
subject  in  a  still  more,  lemavkable  j)oint  of  view.  No  one 
Mirely  wlio  is  capable  of  makinpr  an  estimate  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  advantajjt's  wljich  would  accrue  to  the  whole  human 
race  fiom  the  civilization  of  tlie  Indian  nations,  can  have  ^ 
any  doubt  that  the  share  in  those  advantaj^es  which  would  ^ 
at^crue  to  the  Hrilidi  nation,  would  iufinitclv  surpass  all  the  ^ 
benefit  which  it  can  ever  derive  from  hohiing  the  government  ^ 
of  India,  (  ivilization,  to  mention  nothing  else,  would  in-  \ 
crease  the  commercial  powers  of  the  country  a  ihousaiui  fold.  5 

h  is  curious  enough  that  the  multiplication  of  a  British  I 
poj'ulation  in  India  might  reasonably  he  cx])ected  to  have  • 
an  cllrct  directly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  in  order  to  frighhm  i 
us  into  an  endurance  of  the  monopoly,  the  company’s  ad-  j 
vocates  so  perlinacionsly  predict.  'J’he  multiplication  of  a 
Iiritish  population,  on  the  supposHion  of  any  thing  like  wisdom 
on  tlu*  part  of  our  government,  would  ensure  the  dependence 
of  India  upon  Ibitain,  longer  than  otherwise  there  is  any 
likelihood  it  will  exiNt.  No  one  has  yet  appeared  so  per¬ 
fectly  crazy  on  the  snhject  of  Imlia,  as  to  suppose  thal^lhe  i 
dcpi  ndeiice  of  an  imim  nse  continent,  and  an  immense  po- 
]>ulalion,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  circumfercfu  e  of  the  ' 
glohe,  upon  the  little  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  depcmience  j 
calculated  for  perpetuity.  It  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  j 
or  Inter  ;  hut  a  peojde  with  British  b'clings,  and  Brilisli  sym-  J 
pathies,  if  hy  oiir  conduct  we  remlcr  it  not  tlicir  interest  to  I 
break  with  us,  are  likely  to  be  the  lougcsl  jileascd  with  the  t 
connection.  Of  such  a  population,  it  is  vciy  plain  that  it  j 
might  for  a  long  time  he  rendered  the  interest  to  remain  under 
the  dependence  and  protection  of  the  parent  power. 

W  hen  the  advocates  of  the  company,  however,  who  are 
indeed  woiulcrfnl  persons,  talk  to  ns  ahont  the  dangers  ol 
colonization,  they  as  usual  proceed  iii  direct  opposition  to  j 
experience.  W'^e  (iefy  them  to  point  out  a  single  instance  i 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  where  commerce  over  prt>-  [ 
duced  colonization.  Of  the  causes  which  produced  coloni-  | 
zatiou  iu  North  America  and  iu  the  ^Vest  India  Islaiuls,  not 
one  would  operate  in  the  case  of  India.  No  fact  respecting 
hum^n  nature  is  more  In  lly  ascertained  than  this,  tliat  man  n  I 
not  a  inigratory  animal ;  that  he  adheres  to  the  soil  which 
produced  him,  and  that  it  ie(|uires  the  strongest  of  motives  to 
break  this  attachment. 

Let  us  present  tw  o  facts  ;  and  no  obstinacy’,  we  think,  will 
sulliciont  to  hold  out  against  them.  C'omincrce  iK’twccn  Ga** 
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Britain,  and  t!ie  United  States,  has  |K)ssessecl  amnie  liberty  for 
iiany  yc«'i*‘s  to  fill  America  with  British  people,  where  land  was 
lobe  obtained  for  almost  nothing,  where  the  rate  of  wages,  was 
much  higher  than  in  Kngland,  where  the  people  had  the 
sinie  language  and  manner^,  and  where  the  government  has  a 
^ater  tendency  tocxnit  the  lower  orders  than  that  of  England. 
Vet  with  the  exception  of  sailors,  who  fly  away  from  the  press, 
and  the  mode  of  whose  life  destroys  the  adhesion  to  place,  and 
ibitof  a  few  Highlanders  whom  want  of  food  actually  expels 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  who  ns  much  consider  the 
Lowlands  a  foreign  country,  as  they  do  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
M5sipi,  there  is  nothing  which  deseives  the  name  of  migration 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  British  people.  This  is  the  first 
fact ;  the  second  is,  that  in  India  wages  arc  so  low,  the  people 
live  Opon  so  little,  and  can  afford  to  work  so  cheap,  that  for 
ill  ordinary  occupations  an  Englishmau  could  not  obtain  wages 
sutficiciu  u>  preserve  him  alive.  Nothing  after  this  it  should 
lecrti,  is  necessary  to  he  addetk  If  any  man  reflects  upon  these 
facts,  and  upon  the  cloud  of  other  circumstances  in  India, 
III  uncongenial  climate,  an  unknown  language,  barbarous  na* 
lives,  a  ilespotic  government,  all  conspiring  to  render  India 
in  Undesirable  residence  for  Englishmen,  and  still  persists  in 
the  imagination  of  an  influx  of  Britons  into  India,  he  may  well 
be  regarded  ns  a  mau  whose  opinions  quit  not  their  hold  for 
reason. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  which  Directors  and  their 
adherents  are  so  far  from  presenting  in  its  proper  light,  that 
they  seem  on  the  contrary  to  be  at  no  little  pains  to  keep  it  in 
the  dark.  That  is,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  mixed  population  ; 
the  produce  of  European  fathers  w'ith  the  native  Women.  This 
is  the  race  which  in  a  very  short  series  of  ages,  will  be  the 
masters  of  India.  Wc  are  carefully  kept  from  any  tolerable 
accounts  respecting  their  number.  But  the  nature  of  the  case 
in  spite  of  all  concealments,  suflrciently  proves  to  us,  that 
before  this  time,  it  must  be  very  large,  and  that  it  must  rapidly 
increase.  Two  hundred  boys  of  this  description  were  in  the 
school  which  Dr.  Bell  organized  at  Madras,  the  school  which 
has  been  represented  by  those  whom  the  progress  of  Lancaster 
alarmed,  as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  recent  plans  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Long  ago,  we  knew  that  this  race  excited  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Directors;  and  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  it 
n  a  rule  to  exclude  them  from  the  employments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  But  their  multiplication,  and  consequent  ioflucnce, 
are  ensured  by  laws  which  the  Directors  cannot  controul.  The 
nicans  which  arc  adopted  to  depress  them  will  only  operate 
to  exasperation  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  accelerate  the  fieriod  of 
tlH‘ir  revolt,  and  even  that  is  the  most  probable  result,  they 
Voi..  IX.  2  N 
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u  ill  undoubtedly  render  it  more  terrible  and  disastrous  when  it 
arrives.  Of  all  causes  of  colonization  let  the  nation  be  assured 
it  is  tliis  which  most  deserves  their  attention,  whatever  may 
be  the  interested  and  narrow  views  of  Directors.  They  mun 
not  toll  us  that  the  mixed  race  are  no  better  than  the  natives. 
They  partake  indeedof  the  character  of  their  mothers,  hut  they 
also  pariakt*  of  that  of  their  fathers.  In  particular,  let  it  bi 
obsc’rved,  they  commonly  speak  the  Lnglish  language ;  and 
of  the  civili'/atiun  which  [)asscs  from  the  Europeans  to  those  who 
approach  them,  they  are  perpetually  deriving  an  additional 
share.  They  have  no  obstruction  of  castes  with  which  to. con¬ 
tend,  and  their  gradual  ascent  to  the  level  of  Europeans,  if 
Europeans  continue  in  India,  is  perfectly  sure. 

/riie  last  thing  of  w  hich  wc  shall  take  notice  under  this  head, 
is  one  of  some  importance;  namely,  the  declaration  of  the 
Directors  themselves,  that  when  they  pretend  an  influx  of  mis¬ 
chievous  Englishmen,  and  adelugoofconsecpient  evils,  if  private 
traders  arc  allowed  to  siiil  to  India,  they  are  not  sincere.  Whit 
declaration?  One  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  declarations; 
a  declaration  by  their  actions.  At  this  very  moment  what  they 
arc  contesting  with  the  ministry  is  not  the  privilege  of  sailing 
to  India  in  any  numbers. that  Englishmen  please.  Not  only 
ilo  the  Directors  consent  that  unlimited  trade  from  England 
out^'ards  to  India,  may  lake  place  from  the  port  of  London, 
a  channel  which  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  letting  out 
.to  India  as  many  Englishmen  as  have  any  disposition  to  go; 
but  they  are  even  ready  to  yield  permission  to  the  outports  to 
fit  out  ships  for  India.  VViiat,  then,  is  it  which  they  contend 
for  ?  Oidy  that  all  those  ships  upon  their  return  from  India 
shall  come  to  the  port  of  London,  and  dispose  of  their  car^s 
through  the  East  India  Company:  a  circumstance  which  of 
itself,  it  is  evident,  can  have  no  tendency  to  \irevent  the  great¬ 
est  migration  of  Englishmen  to  India. 

The  Honourable  Directors,  therefore,  must  either  allow 
iliat  the  influx  of  Englishmen  into  India,  is  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance  to  the  sale  of  India  goods  exclusively  at  the  India 
luuisc ;  or  they  must  allow  that  they  are  endeavouring  to 
juggle  the  ministry,  and  that  body  of  the  merchants  and  ma- 
jiut'acturcrs  who  are  contending  for  a  share  in  the  India  trade: 
that  while  they  are  pretending  to  open  a  door  to  free  and  pri¬ 
vate  trade  by  permitting  ships  to  repair  to  India,  they  provide 
themselves  with  another  wfiich  they  can  shut  at  pleasure,  by 
bringing  the  return  cargoes  under  their  own  controul.  Mr. 
Grant  is  inconsiderate  enough  to  insinuate  that  this  really  is 
their  policy  ;  for  when  he  anticipates  the  objection,  that  the 
permission  of  free  sailing  to  India  is  a  refutation  of  the  pretext 
about  the  influx  of  Englishmen,  he  says  there  is  no  fear  thit 
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many  'vill  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sailing  to  Inilia, 
if  the  sale  of  the  goiuU  which  they  bring  hack  is  kept  under 
proper  restrictions.  In  this  w  v  perfectly  agree  with  him.  If 
the  goods  of  these  merchants  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
rivals,  (the  ('ofttpany)  to  he  disposed  of  as  it  will  ho  in  their 
power  perfectly  to  manage,  it  would  he  quite  as  well  that  the 
monopoly  were  left  entire.  The  relaxation  won  Id  he  only 
apparent,  and  would  only  draw  in  :i  number  of  merchants  to 
sacrifice  their  property,  on  prospects  w  hich  would  never  be 
realized. 

There  is  one  other  topic  of  no  little  importance  on  which 
Mr.  Grant  enlarges  with  his  usual  copia  xrrbnrufn.  What  we 
mean  is,  ilic  patrontige  ci^ted  hy  the  government  of  India. 
Mr.  Grant  repeats  the  usual  arguments,  w  hich  are  brought  to 
shew,  that  if  taken  from  the  Company,  it  would  subvert  the 
British  constitution,  by  rendering  nncontroulable  the  power 
of  the  king.  We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  other  topics 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  volume,  that  wc  must  [jass  by  this  entirely. 
The  omission  is  of  the  less  importance  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  patronage.  If  it  bad  been  possible  for  ns  to  enter  upon 
the  subject,  w  e  could  have  easily  shewn,  (and  we  hope  from 
what  wc  have  already  performed  we  may  obtain  some  credit 
for  the  assertion)  that  trie  patronage  is  just  as  feeble  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  behalf  of  the  monopoly,  as  any  of  the  others  which 
are  brought  to  support  it.  I'he  llritish  constitution  must  be 
a  wretched  instrument  if  it  cannot  provide  for  the  government 
of  augmented  territories,  without  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
The  persons,  too,  who  with  one  breath  thus  declare  their 
opinion  of  the,  utter  w'orthlessness  of  the  British  constitution, 
are  in  general  the  pei*sons  who  with  another  breath  (such  is 
their  wisdom  and  consistency)  exalt  its  merits  so  far  beyond 
the  truth,  ns  to  deny  that  it  stands  in  need  of  any  amend- 
BienL 

WeshjJI  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Directors, 
We  have  little  doubt  that  for  the  present  they  will  gain  their 
object;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  will  obtain  the  renewal  of 
their  charter  with  only  such  relaxation  of  the  monopoly,  ai 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  them  to  render  nugatory.  But,  let  them 
make  the  most  of  their  advantages.  This  is  the  last  time. 
Never  will  the  charter  be  renewed  again.  Of  that  they  may 
rest  assured.  Before  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years  the 
nation  will  understand  too  much  of  the  system,  to  render 
possible  any  farther  prolongation  of  its  baneful  existence.  The 
present  ministry  will  not  grace  their  history  with  the  glory  of 
fall. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Sfencesf 
of  Liverpool,  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Selection  from  his 
Papers,  <cc.  By  Thomas  Ka/fles,  8yo.  pp.  4431.  xxxiii.  price  12i. 
Hamilton,  IBIS. 

JF  pious  men  allowetl  themselves  to  accuse  the  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  a  part  of  their  charge  would  certainly  he  derived 
from  the  sudden  and  premature  dissolution  of  persons  of  ex- 
trpordinary  talents  aiul  virtues.  Events  of  this  sad  nature  it  is 
not  easy  for  minds  of  such  narrow  views  as  ours,  to  reconcile, 
either  with  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Dis{K)ser. 
How  the  disappearing  of  talents  and  virtues  >that  have  ju&t 
begun  to  excite  great  hopes  of  vast  benefit  to  society,  accords 
with  “not  afflicting  willingly,  or  grieving  the  children  of 
men,”  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  I’hat  the  fiower  just 
opening  to  the  sun,  and  beginning  to  spread  its  fragrance, 
should  he  itistantly  cut  down,  docs  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
harmonize  with  the  skill  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  great  cul« 
tivalor  of  moral  natures.  Of  those  events  that  thus  perplex  our 
reason,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith,  was  the  death  of 
the  admirable  youth,  whose  life  we  mean,  in  a  few  words,  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 

I'he  Kev.  'Fhomas  Spcnccr  was  born  at  Hertford,  Jan.  21, 
1791,  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  who,  in  middling  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  life,  were  respectable  for  their  piety.  A  ^etch 
of  his  life,  drawn  up  by  himself,  informs  us,  that  at  the  early 
period  of  four  years  he  was  remarkable  for  a  retentive  memory 
and  a  thirst  of  knowledge ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
proposing  curious  questions  on  religions  subjects,  and  of  imi¬ 
tating,  on  bis  returning  from  places  of  worship,  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  the  actions  of,tlre  minister  and  the 
clerk.  About  the  close  of  his  fifth  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

‘  When  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
grief  which  seemed  to  |>ervade  every  person  present.  Deeply  affected 
myself,  I  recollect,  that  after  the  service,  as  I  was  walking  about  our  little 
garden  with  my  disconsolate  father,  1  said  to  him,  **  Father,  what  is  the 
reason  tliat  so  many  people  cried  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon.” — He, 
adapting  his  language  to  my  comprehension,  said,  “  They  cried  to  sec 
little  children  like  you  without  a  mother.”  p.  5. 

He  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  hook,  and  discovered 
great  sweetness  of  disposition.  From  the  curiosity  that  is 
horn  with  genius,  he  was,  while  at  school,  excessively  ad¬ 
dicted  to  il)e  reading  of  novels,  romances,  adventures,  and 
histt^rie^^.  'i'hough  he  took  no  delight  in  the  games  or  quar¬ 
rels  of  his  school-fellows,  he  amused  them  by  his  talk,  which 
was  often  not  very  pure.  At  this  early  age  he  was  not  without 
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reflections  of  the  most  solemn  and  nlarming  nature.  His  bias 
10  the  Christian  ministry  appeared  in  attempts  to  andross  the 
fflcoihars-of  his  family,  which  made  Inin  he  considered  as 
^^aparcon  in  embryo^  Hy  the  late  Rev.  E.  AVTilte,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Society  of  Independants,  at  Hertford,  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Mr.  Spencer  states,  in  the  sketch  alluded  to,  that,  when  he 
iras  about  twelve  years  of  age,  religious  impressions  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature  were  made  on  his  mind,  by  whnt  means  or  in 
what  manner,  is  uncertain.  I'he  effect  was  nn  earnest  desire 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  which  he  had  a  persuasion 
be  was  destined.  But  liis  father’s  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  remove  his  son  from  school.  Though  this  was  contrary  to 
Mr.  Spencer’s  wishes,  he  yet  yielded  as  to  the  will  of  God. 
Mcnnwhilc  his  father’s  business  grew  dull ;  and  it  was  resolved 
toiettic  him  elsewhere.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  was  at  last  placed  with  respectable  glovers  in  the 
Poultry.  Bv  his  diligence,  modesty,  integrity,  and  piety,  he 
gtined  theaftcction  of  his  master’s  family.  He  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  several  pious  young  men  ;  and  at  the  house  of 
his  fellow-servant’s  father,  he  sometimes  explained  and  im¬ 
proved  a  portion  of  scripture. 

After  four  months  absence,  Mr.  Spencer  returned  to  his 
father’s  house.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  benevolent  gentleman,  very  active 
in  supporting  the  Dissenting  academy,  at  Hoxton.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  had  encouraged  Mr.  Spencer  to  liope  that  his  desire 
of  engaging  in  the  Christian  ministry  might  be  gratified,  and 
now  proposed  to  put  him  for  that  purpose,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Hordle,  of  Harwich.  In  this  g^mtlcman’s  family, 
to  which  he  removed,  Jan.  1806,  Mr.  Spencer  found  another 
borne,  and  under  his  care  made  progress  in  different  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  diligence  and  application  are  evident  from 
an  abridgement  that  he  made  of  Parkhurst’s  Hebrew  lexicon. 
With  progress  in  knowledge  was  connected  an  equal  progressiii 
devout  feeling.  Mr.  Hordle  thought  him  “  bom  a  preacher, 
and  as  much  callc^l  to  it  ns  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetic,  or  Paul 
to  the  apostolic  office.” 

‘  While  he  was  under  ray  roof,  preachers  and  preaching  were  the  con- 
(tant  topics  of  his  discourse ;  and  those  studies  which  had  an  immediate 
reference  to  them  were  his  delight.  His  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  though 
tbeoiust  turned  of  fifteen,  astonished  and  pleased  all  that  heard  him.  He 
^lly  took  his  turn  in  leading  the  devotions  of  our  little  family  ;  and  in 
bit  attendance  on  my  ministry,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  feeling  of  his 
in  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his  eyes.’  p.  1 33. 

On  leaving  Mr,  Hordle’s,  he  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his  fa- 
Aer  at  Hertford ;  and  after  the  usual  examination  which  he 
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anticipated  with  great  anxiety,  he  was  admitted  into  Hoxton 
academy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hordle,  written  some  days  after, 
he  says, 

*  Od  Wcdncsd.iv  the  7ih  insi.  that  long  dreaded  day,  I  appeared  before 
the  committee.  Your  imaginaiion  may  represent  a  little  boy  speaking  be¬ 
fore  them.  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  timidity,  and  wailed  the  e?ent  with  f«|. 

ings  of  anxiety.' - *  1  hop^^  I  can  say,  I  feel  the  importance  of  that 

work,  for  which  it  appears  God  in  his  providence  has  designed  me;  bat 
oh  !  I  need  larger  degrers  of  grace  to  Qli  tliat  sution  in  such  a  manner,  u 
that  my  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  my  fellow  creatures,  may  be  benefitted 

thereby.* - *  I  recall  to  my  mind  occurrences  which  transpired  when 

I  w.18  at  Harwich — O  may  I  have  all  God’s  dealings  sanctifi^  nnto  me. 
I  want  a  deeper  acquaintance"  with  my  own  heart,  and  a  more  influential 
knowledge  of  God  my  Saviour,’  p.  147. 

While,  by  his  amiable  manners  he  secured  himself  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  tutors  and  fellow-stndents,  he  applied  closely  to 
his  studies,  ])nrticularly  those  connected  with  preaching.  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  his  father's  to  spend  the  summer’s  vacation,  be 
preached  his  first  sermon.  Tiiosc  who  heard  him  were  struck 
with  admiration ;  and  earnestly  entreated  a  repetition  of  his 
services.  So  much  were  persons  taken  with  lus  appearance, 
his  address,  and,  above  al],  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  that 
he  preached  incessantly  till  he  returned  to  his  studies  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  following  vacation  he  preached  at  Hertford,  with 
still  greater  success.  Then  he  returned  to  the  academy.  The 
Ilev.  Mr.  Leifchild,  who  happened  to  be  preaching  at  the 
cliapel  connected  with  that  institution,  procured  his  assulance 
one  day  to  perform  part  of  the  worshij). 

•  When  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit — (says  that  gentleman)  after  the  fim 
emotions  of  surprise  were  over,  and  after  the  mistakes  of  some,  who  supposed 
that  he  was  a  little  boy  belonging  to  the  gallery,  who,  from  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  had  gone  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  instead  of  those  leading  tokii 
•eat,  had  been  corrected,  so  sweetly  did  he  read  the  chapter,  so  earnestly,  so 
•crlpturally,  so  experimentally,  did  he  engage  in  prayer,  that  for  the  whole 
six  Sabbaths  afterwards  he  became  the  chief  ma^ct  of  attraction  to  the 
place.’  p.  173. 


Contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  lie  was  permitted, 
at  the  entreaties  of  the  people,  to  preach  in  the  chapel.  His 
youth,  together  with  his  modesty,  simplicity,  and  earnest 
piety  marvellously  operated  upon  his  hearers,  who  were  no  less 
charnned  than  edified.  He  now  became  the  general  subject  of 
discourse ;  but  as  he  grew  more  popular,  he  Si^emed  to  grow 
more  humble.  Hy  preaching  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ho  exercised  his  talents,  and  made  himself  known  to  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  thousands.  Hut  while  during 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  delivered  many  discourse^ 
in  i.onvlon  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  astonishing  ciTcct;  his 
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hctltb  was  much  impairctl.  He  spent  the  vacation  at  Dork¬ 
ing,  being  ifi  a  pleasant  situation,  and  having  but  little  labour.’ 
On  his  return  he  laboureil  in  the  metropolis;  but  though  his 
zeal  aiul  activity  increased,  bis  health  was  still  precarious, 
ind  his^fTirits  subject  to  great  Huctuatinn.  He  was  appointed 
to  spend  his  next  vacation  at  Liverpool.  To  visiting  that 
place  he  had  an  exircfue  aversion,  and  had  it  been  left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  would  never  have  done  it.  His  first  st^rinon  delivered 
there  the  last  Sabbath  in  June,  made  a  great  impression  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  labours  for  about  six  weeks,  he  lost  his 
own  prejudices  against  the  place,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
atfection  of  those  who  heard  him.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
they  sent  him  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  settle  with  them  ; 
tov'hich,  after  seven  weeks  deliberation,  he  acceded,  though 
he  had  invitations  of  the  same  nature  from  many  oilier  places. 
He  now  prejxired  diligently  for  his  new  situation,  both  by 
study  and  preaching. 

His  labours  at  his  new  situation  were  commenced  Feb.  3, 
1811.  Of  that  dav  he  thus  wrote  : 

<  Oh !  what  a  memorable  day  to  me  was  the  first  Sabbatli  I  spent  in  this 
place :  every  circumstance  that  took  place  appeared  w'orthy  of  attention 
lodbig  with  events  ;  never  before  had  1  entered  apidpit  with  ihbse  awful, 
lolemn  feelings,  with  which  1  was  impressed  that  morning  The  idea  of 
appearing  in  a  new  character,  of  entering  on  a  station  which  1  have  no 
fiew  of  relinquishin;;  till  the  day  of  iny  death,  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  ministerial  character,  tlie  dread  lest  I  should  act  in 
any  way  unworthy  of  ray  sacred  office ;  all  these  things  would  naturally 
impart  an  unusuaf  solemnity  to  the.  mind.  On  that  day  heaven  is  my 
witness  of  the  holy  resolutions  I  formed.  Oh  I  that  God  may  ever  enable 
me  to  put  them  in  execution.’  p.  316. 

The  attention  excited  by  his  preaching  in  Liverpool  was 
nnivcrsal.  Those  who  disliked  his  principles,  w'crc  atfccted 
by  his  eloquence.  In  a  letter  to  h's  fiithcr  he  savs, 

*  The  interest  excited  in  this  town  is  still  lively  and  great.  I  trust  much 
good  is  done.  Prejudices  are  removed,  convictions  arc  impressed  on  the 
mind,  and  the  cause  of  Satan  appears  to  tcrmble  under  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross.*  p.'319. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  place  of 
worship  ;  at  laying  the  foundation  of  which  he  delivered  an 
iinimated  oration.  He  grew  daily  more  intent  on  his  work, 
and  his  success  was  wonderful.  He  was  ordained  June  27. 
With  regard  to  that  day  he  thuj^expresscs  himself : 

*  The  ordination  has,  for  the  last  fortnight,  occupied  almost  the  whole 
of  my  attention,  and  the  impression,  the  solemn,  the  holy  impri^ssion  of 
which  I  mist  I  shall  never  forget.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
I'lv,  1  administered  the  ordiname  of  the  lord’s  supper,  and  found  it  to  be 
indeed  “  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  preunce  of  the  Lord*'*  My  duties 
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are  more  and  more  imfiortant  and  pressing.  Conversations  upon  leligioui 
experience  with  candidates  for  admission  into  our  church,  the  baptism  of 
children,  and  the  calls  of  the  sick  and  dying  must  necessarily  engage  much 
of  my  attention.  But  I  can  sincerely  bless  God,  that  amidst  all  the  dc* 
pression  of  mind  I  have  suffered,  my  work  has  been  my  delight.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry  have  often  refreshed,  instead  of  oppressing  me.  The 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  has  prospered  in  my  hands.  I  love  the  service  of  the 
Head  of  the  church  better  than  ever  I  did.  When  I  am  watering  others,  1 
find  that  Jehovali  the  Spirit  waters  my  own  soul  too !  Oh  !  is  not  this  an 
encouraging  token  for  good  ?  ’  p.  65. 

Hut  he  hntl  now  nearly  finislied  his  course.  August  the  Uh 
he  oreached  his  last  seruion,  and  next  day,  while  bathing, 
lost  his  life,  being  of  an  age,  -M  u  liich  tliere  have  i)ocn  few 
men  of  any  service  to  their  fellows,  and  fewer  still,  whose 
death  hits  been  so  deeply  and  so  generally  deplored  by 
strangers. 

Of  the  general  habits  of  tins  lamented  youth  little  is  to  be 
said.  In  Ins  dies:>  he  studied  simplicity. 


‘  Ono  *S;ibhath  morning,  when  he  culled  for  me,  he  had  a  new  coat 
on,  which  ]  told  him  I  thought  was  more  fashionable  than  he  would  ap* 
prove.  “  1  did  not  know  it,**  said  he,  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning 
he  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  more  becoming  then:  he  had  had  it  altered.* 

p.  268. 

He  paid  a  particular  regard  to  decorum  in  his  behaviour. 
Any  particulars  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  person  who, 
at  such  an  early  period,  attained  such  celebrity  as  a  preacher, 
prepaa*d  for  the  pulpit,  must  be  very  iuicrcst:ng.  “  1  keep,** 
said  he,  “  a  little  book,  in  wbich  1  enuu  every  text  that  comes 
into  my  initul  with  power  and  sweetness.  W  ere  1  to  dreaip  of 
a  passage  of  scripture,  1  should  enter  it ;  and  w  hen  I  sit  down 
to  compose,  1  look  over  the  hook,  attd  have  never  found  my- 
seif  at  a  loss  for  a  subject.**  I'his  practice,  not  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  where  there  is  a 
necessity  of  frequent  preaching.  Mr.  Spender’s  sermons  were 
generally  written  :  but  he  did  not  adhere  servilely^to  his  notes. 
His  great  preparation,  however,  for  preaching  tlie  gospel,  was 
a  mind  liabitually  devout  ami  alfeciionate,  wrought,  previous 
to  the  hour  of  worship,  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  fervour  and 
sympathy,  by  deep  meditation  upon  invisible  objects,  and 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Author  of  all  good* 

'Lhe  character  of  this  niosl  promising  youth  can  hardly 
thought  thoroughly  formed,  and  years  ii  is  probable  would 
have  fully  developed  qualities  that  were  but  Just  discernible  at 
his  drntb.  He  was,  it  appears,  modest,  nnatVected,  disposed 
to  chanty  and  friendship  ;  and  he  possessed  happily  tempered 
together,  a.f  thme  qualities  tliai  are  essential  to  make  a  preach¬ 
er  of  the  mostotfleient  order,  diligence,  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  witli  scripture  and  the  manner  of  its  operating  on  the 
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mind  of  man,  a  retentive  memory,  a  fine  appearance,  an  easy 
ind  impressive  elocution,  deep  sensibility,  and  a  most  intense 
dfsire  to^ promote  the  salvation  of  Ins  hearers.  His  letters 
printed  in  this  volume,  though  perhaps  not  very  ]udiciously 
Selected,  yet  discover  a  mind  of  great  devotion  ;  and  the  sketch 
of  the  sermon  entitled  “Christ  at  Einmaus,’*  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  his  pulpit  exercises. 

We  have  been  so  engaged  with  Mr.  Spencer,  as  almost  to 
forget  ISIr.  Raffles ;  and  perliaps  he  would  have  forgiven  us, 
ifwchad  so  far  neglected  our  duty  as  to  pass  him  by  in  silence. 

In  collecting  materials  for  this  volume,  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  diligent ;  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  highly  laudable. 
But  nothing  can  form  a  greater  contrast  to  the  character  of 
Spencer  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Raffles  has  written  his 
life.  He  every  where  discovers  an  unsetasonahlc  ambition  of 
line  writing  and  profound  reflection.  The  errors  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  this  sinister  ambition  can  o?ily  Ik'  remdered  cre¬ 
dible  by  a  few  examples.  Specifying  the  advn!)tage»s  that 
Spencer  reaped  from  being  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hordle, 
be  siiys, 

‘  In  the  liberal  and  sacred  current  of  his  habitual  thought,  Mr  Spencer 
lould  find  a  safe  channel  for  the  yet  infant  stream  of  his  own  conceptions ; 
ihilit  he  would  imperceptibly  form  his  character  upon  that  mild,  correct, 
:ad  amiable  model,  contitantiy  before  him.*  p.  32. 

Of  his  fondness  for  reflection  and  the  manner  in  which  he  im¬ 
proves  incidents  into  discpiisiiious,  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  * 

*Iam  more  particular  in  marking  the  date  of  his  first  visit  to  Brighton, 
35  it  commences  anew  year,  and  foimsalso  a  most  important  epoch  in  his 
biitory.  The  interesting  and  endeared  connexions  which  he  afterwards 
formed  there,  tend  to  throw  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon  his  character  ; 
whilst  they  shed  a  softer  air  of  melancholy  around  the  circumstances  of 
bis  early  and  lamented  fate ! 

‘  Alas  !  of  what  moment  to  the  Christian  Minister  is  the  formation  of 
connexions  such  as  these.  Delicate  as  the  subject  may  be,  and  ill  qua¬ 
lified  as  i  ^*€1  I  am  to  enter  fully  into  its  discussion,  I  yet  cannot  suffer  it 
to  pass  wiiliout  some  observations  on  its  vast  importance. — By  imprudence 
here,  how  many  have  destroyed,  if  not  their  character^  yet  to  an  alarming 
extent  their  usefulness  and  comfort.  Upon  the  partner  which  a  Minister 
(fleets  much  of  his  happiness  depends.  He  must  be  indeed  a  child  of 
•orrow,  who  with  a  heart  broken  by  disappointment,  and  a  brow  clouded 
l^  care — such  cares  and  disappointments  as  too  frequently  im))art  a  cha¬ 
rter  of  gloom  to  many  a  pious  pastor’s  life — finds  no  relief  in  his  domestic 
flrcle,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  the  soothing  influence  of  sympathy  in  the 
wdividual  whom  he  has  chosen  to  be  a  ‘  help  meet  for  him,* 

‘The  important  subject  thus  reluctantly  though  unavoidably  introduced, 
dUtributes  itself  into  many  branches,  each  interesting  in  its  kind,  on  each 
of  which  age  and  cx|>crience  might  with  considerable  propriety  dcscaot ; 
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aod  howfver  unwilling  I  might  be  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  dis- 
cuuioD,  yet  did  I  think  myself  stiric!''n?ly  possessed  *  f  dihe-,  I  vo«M 
certainly  reprobate  in  the  severest  terms  ih.M  rash  and  thoughtless  kistc 
which  too  often  marks  the  dccisioa  of  stucents  ai^d  youthful  miniiten  in 

this  respect,  and  which  too  frequent!  y  leads  to  settled  disir>*si, _ lina| 

ruin, — or  shameful  infidelity!  I'o  the' honour  of  Sp<  ncer  be  it  ncorded, 
that  his  choice  in  ihe  first  instance  displayed  his  '/tsdom  ;  his  uniform  at¬ 
tachment  until  death, — his  /*  pp.  188 — 191. 

Wo  jii^t  add  anoilier  pissnoc  which  we  think  fully  ex¬ 
emplifies  both  the  faults  ifrat  have  been  censured. 

‘  But  by  so  much  preaching  and  fttiguc*  his  strength  became  exhausted 
and  his  health  impaired  ;  and  during  the  Midsummer  vacation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  superintending  the  stations  of  the  preaching  students,  appointed 
him  to  spend  some  weel^s  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  the  labour  was 
but  small,  the  ictircment  deep,  the  country  bc.lutiful,  and  the  air  sa¬ 
lubrious  !  do  this  place  he 'went  in  the  beginning  of  July, — having  first 
paid  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Hertford,  and  preached  again  in  his  native 
town.  ^t  JL^orking  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Alex.inder,  a 
kind  and  pious  matron,  whose  hospitcble  attention  to  all  the  servants  of 
Christ  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  repose  bc'iieath  her  roof,  renders  her 
worthy  the  appropriate  epithet  of — **  Mother  in  Israel.  *  The  praises  of 
such  pious  women  are,  and  ought  to  be  in  all  the  churches.  Hapjiyii 
that  congregation  which  possesses  one  or  two  such  valuable  and  usdul 
chai  actors.  To  the  youthful  preachers  who  maybe  commissioned  fi  on 
their  respective  academics  to  labour  for  a  while  in  the  congregations  to 
which  they  belong,  they  often  prove  an  inestimable  blessing.  By  their 
timely  assiduities,  not  unfrequent ly,  diseases  the  most  serious  and  alarming 
may  be  averted,  by  which  valuable  ministers  might  have  been  early  snatch¬ 
ed  from  the  church  and  from  the  world  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  those  little 
offices  of  unaffected  kindness,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  so  much 
excel,  will  tend  to  soothe  the  anxieties  by  which,  in  early  life,  many  a 
delicate  frame  is  prematurely  wasted  and  impaired  I 

‘  For  Spencer  too  the  sjiot  was  admirably  chosen.  Nothing  could  better 
suit  his  fondness  for  retirement,  and  love  of  social  or  solitary  walks.  I 
am  not  a  stranger  to  the  scenery’ — 1  once  visited  it,  like  him,  for  relaxation; 
and  the  remembrance  of  those  happy  days,  in  a  thousand  pleasing  picturci 
and  enchanting  forms,  crowds  at  this. moment  on  my  mind.  The  country 
is  sufficiently  bold  and  varied  to  inspire  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  though  not  so  romantic  and  vast,  as  to  excite  astonishment 
and  terror.  From  the  summit  of  abrupt  and  lofty  hills,  cloaihed  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  delighted  eye  may  roam  at  leisure  over  woods  and 
valleys,  that  will  not  yield  in  fruitfulness  and  beauty  to  the  fairest  plaint 
of  Italy  ;  and  in  deep  embowered  glens,  made  cool  and  fragrant  by  mean¬ 
dering  streams,  the  mind  may  yield  to  melancholy  musings  and  to  solemn 
thought — so  unbroken  is  the  silence— soprofound  the  solitude.*  p.  103— 
195. 


Art.  in.  Horace  In  Lontion:  consisting  of  Imitations  of  the  first  t\m 

books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  By  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Aci- 

dresses/'or  the  new  Theatrum  Poetarum,  l‘2nio.  pp.  180.  Miller,  1813. 

^Ooiie,  Utah  acquainted  with  poetry,  but  knows  how  much 
even  good  thonghts/lepcmd,  for  ilu  ir  effect,  upon  the  niannei* 
of  putting  them;  and  how  frecpicntly  the  version  of  an  anciout 
author  which  gives  the  sense  of  its  oti^inal  in  tlie  most  iitcnal 
manner,  is  thrown  aside  for  one  that  gives  it  more  loostdy,  hut 
more  elegantly.  If  this  he  true  of  poetry  in  general,  it  is 
more  particularly  so  of  scntinieutal  poetry.  Some  species  of 
narrative  and  description,  are  in  themselves  poetical,  and  are 
scarcely  to  be  reduced  to  the  caput  mortunni  of  prose,  b}’  any 
process  of  mental  alchemy  :  hut  sentiment,  which  is  always 
prose,  requires  the  skill  of  a  poet,  to  sublimate  it  into  poetry. 
The  historian  sometimes  carries  us  on  in  the  same  glow  of  cn- 
ihusiasm  as  the  narrative  poet  :  hut  it  is  with  very  dilTerent 
feelings  that  the  same  sentiment  alfects  us,  when  prese.oted  in 
the  nakedness  of  truth  by  the  moralist- or  divine,  and  when 
invested  by  the  poet  with  all  the  decorations  of  his  art.  It  is 
more  dithcult,  therefore,  to  translate  a  sentimental  poet  than 
any  other. 

Now  the  odes  of  Horace  are  almost  entirely  sentimental ; — 
and,  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  never  been 
ivell  translated  into  English.  Horace  himself,  and  the  present 
authors  seem  to  be  agreed  on  the  point,  in  a  dialogue  prefixed 
to  this  work, — not  of  the  dead,  nor  of  the  living, —hiit  between 
the  dead  and  the  living, — the  shade  of  Horace  and  the  cor¬ 
poreal  translator, — and  the  scene  of  which  therefore,  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  placed  before  *  the  ivory  gate  on  the  confines  of  the 
shades.’ 

‘  Horace.  I  dislike  Francis’s  Translation  of  my  Odes. 

Author*  I  hate  Duncombe’s. 

Honue,  And  1  think  Bosc  iwen’s  might  be  improved.’  p.  1. 

Horace  proceeds  to  entreat  a  new  version  from  the  pen  of 
the  author,  which,  however,  is  refused,  and  the  following 
temporizing  expedient  hit  upcTU, 

‘  Author.  Stop,  a  thought  has  struck  me.  What  say  you  to  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Horace  in  London, ”  consisting  of  parodies  and  imitations  of 
vour  odes  ?  Converting  the  Amphitheatre  into  Drury  Lane/Mxccnas  into 
Lord  Such  a  one,  the  Palatine  Mount  into  Tower  Hill,  and  in  short, 
Writing  as  I  suppose  you  would  have  written,  had  you  lived  in  these  times, 
and  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

Horace.  An  excellent  thought !  It  will  insure  mean  increase  of  readers. 
A  in  in  milliner  will  enter  Hyde  Park  who  would  fly  from  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins,  and  a  citizen  may  be  enticed  'up  Highgate  Hill,  who  would  turn 
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with  disdain  from  Mount  Sortcte,  because  there  is  no  ordinary  on  Sundai 
on  the  top  of  it.  ^ 

Author,  Such  is  niy  plan.  As  long  as  you  arc  pointed  and  witty,  | 
•hall  feed  my  Pegasus  at  the  same  manger.  When  you  are  flat,  prosaic, 
and  insipid,  (which,  under  fayor,  you  sometimes  are,  especially  at  your 
conclusions,  where  you  ought  to  be  most  epigramatic,  witness  your  Ant- 
mumoue  reddas*^ — “  imineritamque  vestem*’— **  Mercuriusque,  8cc. 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  starting  Irom  the  course,  and  being  as  pointed  and 
poetical  as  I  please.’  p.  10. 

Lest,  however,  our  readers  should  seriously  imagine  that 
this  volume  is  written  as,  it  may  be  supposed  Horace,  had  he 
lived  in  these  times,  would  have  written,  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  gravity  and  levity,  and  never  without  elegance,  it  is  uc- 
ccssiiry  to  inform  them,  tliat  it  has  been  the  universal  aim  of 
the  merry  authors  of  the  ’^Pheatrum  Poctarum  to  turn  every 
thing  to  banter,  even  suhiects  so  solemn  that  a  heathen  ^yould 
Tiot  treat  them,  hut  with  solemnity,  that  they  never  make 
any  [)relcnsions  to  elegance,  tiuit  tiiey  arc  full  of  puns  and 
verbal  quil)hles,  and  fieqnentiy  so  vulgar,  indelicate,  and 
profane,  as  to  excite  unmiiigled  disgust. 

As  it  may  contribute  to  show  the  mere  Knglisji  reader  in  what 
way  the  ‘manner  of  Horace*  is  followetl,  we  shall  translate  a 
couple  of  odes,  as  literally  as  we  can,  and  then  give  our. 
antlioT*s  imitations  of  them.  Let  us  take  lor  example  the  Nine  • 
tpetuh  Ode  of  the  First  Book. 

‘  The  mother  of  the  Loves,  and  he 
Tlic  pink-cyed  boy  of  Theban  Semele, 

And  passions  loose,  without  a  rein. 

All  urge  me  back  lo  love  forsworn  in  vain. 

'I  hey  kill  me, — Glycera’s  witching  smiles. 

They  kill  me, — all  her  arts  and  tricksey  wiles, 

That  face  too  bright  to  look  upon. 

That  whiteness  purer  than  the  Parian  stone. 

Lo  !  Venus,  rustling  on  my  soul. 

Hath  left  her  CypTus,  and  possessed  me  whole. 

Nor  lets  the  song  to  battles  rove, 

Parthian  or  Scythian  ; — w  hat  are  they  to  love  ? 

bring  incense,  boy,  the  flowery  crown, 

The  wine  that  winters  twain  have  mellow’d  down,* 
bring,  boy,  the  turf  of  living  green  ; 

Let  the  slain  victim  mollify  my  queen.* 

This  is  thus  rendered  by  Horace  in  London  ! 

‘  Dame  Venus,  who  lives  but  to  vex, 

And  Bacchus,  the  dealer  in  wine, 

Dnitc  with  the  love  of  the  sex. 

To  harrass  this  poor  head  of  mine. 

Sweet  Ellen’s  the  cause  of  my  woe, 

’Tis  madness  her  charms  to  behold,* 
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Her  boiom’f  as  white  is  the  snowt 
And  the  heart  it  enshrines  is  as  culd. 

-  *  Her  petulant  frowns  have  more  grace 
Than  others  to  smiles  can  impart ; 

The  roses  that  bloom  in  her  face 

Have  planted  their  thorns  in  my  heart. 

Fair  Venus,  who  sprang  from  the  sea, 

Despising  the  haunts  of  renown, 

Leaves  Brighton,  to  frolic  with  me. 

And  spend  the  whole  winter  in  town. 

*  1  sang  of  the  heroes  of  Spain, 

Who  fight  in  the  Parthian  mode  ; 

The  goddess  grew  sick  at  my  strain. 

And  handed  to  Vulcan  my  ode : 

“  Forbear,”  she  exclaimed,  “  silly  elf, 

**  With  haughty  Bellona  to  rove,. 

**  Leave  Spain  to  take  care  of  herself,— 

**  Thy  song  is  of  Ellen  and  love.” 

Come,  Love,  bring  the  Graces  along. 

That  Ellen  may  melt  at  my  woes, 

Let  fluent  Rousseau  gild  my  tongue, 

And  Chesterfield  turn  out  my  toes. 

Ah  no !  I  must  wield  other  arms. 

Sweet  Ellen,  to  reign  in  thy  heart. 

When  Love  owes  to  Nature  his  charms. 

How  vain  are  the  lessons  of  art.’  p.  70,  7 1 . 

Our  next  example  shall  be  the  well  known  ode  of 
“  Integer  vitx,  scelerisque  purus,”  &c.  Book  /.  Odt  22. 

“  The  man  that’s  pure  of  hand  and  heart 
Needs  no  defence  in  honest  deeds. 

No  bow,  no  Mauritanian  dart, 

No  sheaf  of  poisoned  .arrows  needs. 

Safe  thru*  tlie  wide  world  he  may  fare. 

O’er  bog  or  Lybbn  whirlpool  stray. 

O’er  savage  Caucasus,  or  where 
Hydaspes  winds  his  wizard  way. 

For  late,  as,  every  care  thrown  by, 

Singing  of  Lalagc  and  love, 

I  pass’d  th’  accustom’d  boundary, 

A  wolf  surpriz*d  me  in  the  grove, 

A  monster  of  such  hideous  size. 

Ne’er  on  her  forests  Daunia  bred, 

Ne’er  Afric,  nurse  of  prodigies ; 

Yet,  naked  as  1  was,  he  fled. 

Place  me  in  sluggish  plains  where  tree 
Was  never  wav’d  by  summer  gale. 

Where  the  thick  sky  was  never  free 

From  labouring. clouds,  and  sleet  .md  hail: 
Place  me  in  some  untrodden  isle 
Neighbouring  too  nearly  to  the  sun, 
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Even  there  1*11  lore  !  on  her  sweet  smile, 

On  her  sweet  voice  the  song  shall  run.’* 

Now  for  the  imitatioti.  It  is  intituled  “  I'hc  Bailiff,'^ 

•  The  pauper  poet,  pure  in  zeal, 

Who  aims  the  Muse’s  crown  to  steal, 

•  Need  steal  no  crown  of  baser  sort, 

'Fo  buy  a  goose,  or  pay  for  port. 

He  needs  rot  Fortune’s  ppison’d  source. 

Nor  guard  the  House  of  Commons  yields. 

Whether  by  Newgate  lie  his  course, 

7  he  Fleet,  King’s  Bench,  or  Cold  Bath  Fields. 

For  I,  whom  late,  tmfiransus,  walking, 

'Fhc  Muse  beyond  the  verge  had  led  ; 

Beheld  a  huge  bumbailiff  stalking, 

Who  star’d,  but  touch’d  me  not,  and  fledl 
A  baililf,  black  and  big  like  him. 

So  scowling,  desperate,  and  grim. 

No  lock-up  house,  the  gloomy  den 
Of  all  the  tribe,  shall  breed  again. 

Place  me  beyond  the  verge  afar, 

Where  alleys  blind  the  fight  debar. 

Or  bid  me  fascinated  lie 

Beneath  the  creeping  calchpolc’s  eye  ; 

Place  me  where  spunging  houses  round 
Attest  that  Uiil  is  never  found  ; 

Where  poets  starve  who  write  for  bread. 

And  writs  are  more  than  poems  read ; 

Still  will  I  quaff  the  Muse’s  spring. 

In  reason's  spite  a  rhyming  sinner, 

I  'll  sometimes  for  a  supper  sing. 

And  sometimes  whistle  for  a  dinner.’  p  74. 

Our  1  cadets  are  now  pretty  well  qualiticd  to  judge  with 
uliai  propriety  these  mock  odes  are  termed  ‘  Imitations  of 
1  loraco.*  It  only  remains  to’inqnire  what  are  tliey  as  parodies  ^ 
Ami  iieri'  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sentiments  and  images  of 
the  Unman  poet  are  often  iogeniously  accommodated  to  mo¬ 
dern  occurrences  and  modern  manners,  and  that  the  burlesque 
subjects  are  sometimes  not  uuhappily  chosen  :  thus, — Horace 
teliii  Agrippa  that  lie  must  leave  his  victories  to  he  celebrated 
by  Varnis,  that  his  own  muse  never  aspires  to  sing  the  praises 
of  heroes,  or  the  liorrors  of  war :  Horace  in  London  gives  up 
chivalry  and  t!ie  ‘epic-ballad’  to  Walter  .Scott.  Under  the 
similitude  of  a  ship,  in  slnilered  plight,  Horace  triumphs  ov'r 
an  unfeeling  btauty,  now  grown  old  and  out  of  fashion, 
modern  pod  over  the  phiiosopliy  and  novels  of  Godwin.  Ho¬ 
race  Congratulates  his  countrymen  on  the  defcal.of  Mark  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra:  the  modern  poet  rejoiceth  in  the  return 
of  tranquillity,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
in  the  'I'owcr.  F'qr  the.  most  part,  however,  the  reader  is  much 
more  provoked  with  the  llimsincss,  tlian  pleased  with  the  in* 
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igenuity  of  ihc  adaptations.  He  most  have  a  curious  taste  who 
5  pleased  io>ee  meet,  even  in  a  /n/w/iVof  Horace,  such  per- 
jonapes  as  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Old  P.,  and  the  Sampford  Gh  ist, 
and  Giles  Scropt^ins,  anrl  Dr.  Solomon  and  Dutch  Sam.  Then 
ibe  repetitions  are  endless: — the  O.  P.  wars  furnish  three 
odes  ‘George  (’olman,  the  younger,’  an  equal  number,  ami 
the  slow-lived  ridicule  of  Bunyan  and  his  Pilgritn  find  their 
lay  every  where.  The  subjects  too  are  all  temporary, — 
many  of  tiiein  gone  out  of  date,  ami  more  going.  Some- 
iiaies  the  ephemeral  theme  is  pursued  with  a  continued  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  original,  and  “  the  man  of  learning  may  be 
sometimes  delighted  and  surprized  by  ati  unexpected  pa- 
rillci*.”  More  frctjuenily,  however,  Horace  in  London  en¬ 
tirely  forsakes  his  guide,  and  goes  bis  own  way  on  hi>  own 
busine>s.  I'lie  Knglisb  reader,  therefore,  loses  but  little  of 
tbe  amusement  that  the  volume  is  calculated  to  give. 

We  said  that  the  odes  were  full  of  puns  and  verbal  quib¬ 
bles.  These  are  sometimes  not  amiss,  as, 

‘  L^nskillM  in  repartee  to  shine, 

He  ne’er  exclaims,  descend,  yc  nine  P* 

But  when  he  plays  at  skitdes.’  p.  157. 

‘  I  boost  no  heaps  of  sordid  gain. 

No  plundci  *d  heirs  my  fraud  bemoan  ; 

I  bear  no  golden  fleece  from  Spain, 

To  patch  a  Josefih  of  my  own.’  p.  164. 

more  frequently  as  bad  as  tlie  following, 

‘  They  built  no  house  with  spacious  •wingtf 
To  give  their  riclies  pinions  too.* 

‘  Your  trifle’s  no  trifle,  I  ween, 

To  customers  prudent  as  I  am  ; 

Your  peas  in  D?a*mbcr  are  green, 

Blit  I’m  not  so  green  as  to  buy  'em. 

With  ven’son  I  seldom  am  fed — 

Go  bring  me  the  sirloin,  you  ninny  ; 

Who  dines  at  a  guinea  a. head 

Will  ne’er  by  his  head  get  a  guinea.’  p.  1 1 S. 

‘  For  the  new  light  ever  pining, 

Thomas  groans,  and  hums  and  ha’s  ; 

But  alas  !  the  light  is  shining, 

Only  through  his  lanthom  jaws.’  p.  37« 

On  the  whole,  wc  think  the  volume  will  detract  very  con- 
dderably  from  the  reputation  of  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Rejected 
Addresses.’  They  certainly  shew  the  same  sprightlincss  now 
wbelore,  ilie  same  general  acquaintance  with  the  chat  of  the 
ttie  same  facility  of  versifying,  and  the  same  knack  of 
^niing.  But  it  is  not  any  of  those  qualities  singly,  or  even 
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all  of  them  tofijether,  which  has  sold  twelve  editions  of  tbe 
Thcntrniii  Foetarum  ;  it  is  the  excellent  mimicry,  the  wonder* 
ful  flexibility  of  the  voice,  whose  tones  niij^ht  almost  he  mU- 
taken  for  those  of  Crabbe  and  Cobbett,  of  Scott  and  Moore, 
Wanting  this,  we  think  that  the  present  volume  will  shire  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  predecessor^  popularity ;  and  wc 
are  sure  it  cannot  well  liave  less  than  it  deserves.  K'he  coarse¬ 
ness,  impurity,  and  profanity,  with  which  it  w  debased,  tit  it 
for  any  purpose  rather  than  to  be  read. 

Art.  IV.  The  present  State  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Portuguese  yfm/y,  with 
an  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of  that  Kingdom,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Campaigns  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  for  the  last  tour  Years :  and 
Observations  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People ;  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature.  By  A.  Halliday,  M.D.* 
late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  with  the  Portuguese  Forces j 
8vo.  pp.  440.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

J7EW  subjects  arc  more  attractive  than  the  History  of  P#r- 
tiigal ;  it  abounds  with  romantic  incidents,  with  patriotic 
and  chivalrous  deeds,  I'o  the  military  student  it  olTers  a  large 
and  instructive  field  of  observation  ;  and  a  long  train  of  native 
chiefs,  from  Viriatus  to  Silveira,  have  signali:ised  their  valour 
and  their  skill  on  its  eventful  theatre.  It  does  pot,  however, 
appear  to  have  raised  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Halliday  to  any 
very  injurious  excess  ;  he  tells  his  history  without  any  sort  of 
extravagance,  is  never  guilty  of  the  sin  of  fine  writing,  and 
has  managetl  with  commendaliVe  ingenuity,  to  draw  up  a  some¬ 
what  dull  memoir  on  a  subject  of  uncommon  interest.  From 
this  negative  censure  we  must  in  fairness  say,  that  there  are 
some  portions  of  the  work  which  deserve  to  be  exempted,  and 
more  especially  those  which  refer  to  the  author’s  own  profes¬ 
sion  ;  they  are  well  written,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of 
accurate  knowledge  and  shrewd  observations,  expressed  in 
linn  and  vigourous  language. 

I'his  publication  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of,  ‘  Observations  ontn« 
present  Slate  of  the  Portuguese  Army,  organized  by  Lieiit. 
Gen  Sir  W.  C.  Beresford,  &c.'  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  and 
well  timed  book.  I'he  newspajier  writers  and  readers  of  this 
country  knew  but  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  Portu^l,  and 
Dr.  Halliday  gave  tiiem  much  new  and  valuable  informatioO) 
of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  and  the  public 
was  soon  in  possession  of  the  most  material  points  of  the 
work,  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  fifteen  shilling 
quarto,  the  facts  of  which  might  hare  been  comprised  in  » 
llalt-crowu  paoiphict.  1  he  present  volume,  is  not  a  mcfi 
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Sublication  of  tbe  former,  in  a  chea|jt^r  and  more  matiaj^c- 
e  fornw  Considerable  additions  fiave  been  made  ;  and  ibe 
whole  is  much  correcteif  and  improved. 

.  l)r.U.  bej^ins  with  a  sketch  of  the  general  liistory  of  Portugal, 
too  short  to.be  instructive,  and  too  meagre  to  be  interesting. 
To  write  an  article  of  this  kind  with  spirit  and  effect,  requirai 
t master- hand,  emially  prompt  to  seize,  and  skilful  to  charac- 
teriae,  those  marking  events,  and  ruling  minds,  which  give 
‘its  form  and  pressure,*  to  the  *  body  of  the  lime,’  and  to  dis^* 
csrd  all  those  circumstances  of  inferior  moment,  which, 
However  necessary  in  tlic  more  volaminoils  comprehension  of 
regular  history,  cOn  fin'd  no  place  in  a  close  and  vigorous  ab¬ 
stract.  By  saying  that  Or.  Halliday’s  essay  is  too  short  to  con- 
rev  the  intended  information,  it  is  notour  object  to’ assert,  that 
a  clear  and  interesting  brief  of  Portuguese  liistor}*,  might  not 
have  been  compressed  into  even  a  smaller  space,  but  tocensure 
the  injudicious  arrangement  which,  by  passing  over  important 
circumstances  tint  iniglit  have  been  dexterously  connected 
with  the  main  narrative,  and  by  inserting  impt*rfeot  descrip¬ 
tion  and  detail,  when  they  sIkujUI  have  been  altogether  avoided, 
very  materially  diminished  the  efiicicncy  of  this  section  of 
the  book. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  chapters,  both  inclusive,  on 
the  actual  state,  laws,  punishments,  military  and  civil  establish¬ 
ments,  of  the  Poftnguesc  army,  and  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  is,  in  all  respects',  the  most  v'UluabIc  portion  ot  Dr. 
Halliday’s  work.  As,  however,  the  leading  parts  have  so  long 
been  before  the  pid^lic,  it  is*  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 
The  Portuguese  have  been,  at  all  times,  a  military  nation, 
md although  their  reputation  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually 
finking,  yet  the  experiments  of  Count  la  Lij)p3,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Marshal  Beresford,  have  proved  that  their  war- 
Bke  character  has’  not  degenerated' j  and  that  if  new  Alhu- 
fjucrques  and  Do  Gamas  were  to  arise,  they  would  emulate 
ilwir  ancient  fame.  The  composition  of  the  army  is  well 
known,  and  the  nature  of  its  various  divisions — cavalry, jnfan«  • 
try  of  the  line,  ca9adores,  and  ordenanzas,  perfectly  under¬ 
wood  ;  but  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  Knglisfi  commanders,  much' yet  Remains  to  be  done,  in  or- 
tler  to  rectify  abuses,  and  cottnidete  the  military  oi^anization 
of  Portugal.  The  follotving  ejfttact  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
conduct  of  the  commissariat. 

‘  The  Storekeeper,  to  please  the  Junta  in  Lisbon,  endeavoured  to  pur- 
duie  the  different  articles  of  provision  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  and,  as  the jx>or 
krttiereither  could  not  or  would  not  sell  at  the  price  offered,  the  ofneeri 
^mandini;  briaaJes.  or  revimedts,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  nuii- 
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the  Portuguese  Commissaries,  was  paid  tor  by  bills  upon  the  Junta  in  Lb*  i 
bon;  these  bills,  even  in  tlic  best  times,  were  seldom  taken  up  till  twclff 
months  after  they  were  due,  and  in  the  present  sute  of  the  kingdom,  thev  q 
were  considered  as  actually  worth  nothing.  Every  art  was  therefore  used  J 
by  the  farmer  to  bury  and  conceal  his  grain  ;  and  it  has  not  unfrcqucntly  •  ! 
happened,  that  the  army  has  been  starving  for  want  of  provisions,  when 
the  country,  nay,  the  very  village  where  they  were  quartered,  was  full  ' 
uf  it.  ] 

*  It  was  from  tliese  hidden  stores  that  Massena  drew  the  greater  part  of  i 
his  supplies  during  the  time  that  he  remained  in  the  position  of  SanUrcQi 
and  which  Were  discovered  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  servants  ! 
who  had  assisted  in  tlie  concealment,  and  who  were  bribed  to  this  villainy.* 

p.  252. 

The  inanugenient  of  the  medical  department  is  described  as 
having  been  grossly  corrupt  and  ignorant,  aild  only  in)perfecilj 
amended  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  Sir  William  Beresford, 
and  his  professional  agents.  Before  tlic  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  tlie  French,  the  Chevalier  Araujo  had  directed  his  attention 
to  the  reformation  of  these  abuses,  and  delegated  the  charge  of 
investigation  and  correction  to  Dr.  Abrantes,  a  gentleman, 
every  way  competent  to  the  task.  The  intrigues  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  i>oard,  bullied  his  etforts,  and  if  wc  understand  Dr.  llal- 
liday  rightly,  procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  cells  of  the 
imiuisition,  whence  he  has  only  recently  been  released.  The 
following  quotation,  though  rather  long,  we  insert,  as  an  am¬ 
ple  and  interesting  justitication  of  Dr.  H.'s  accusations. 

*  In  examining  a  number  of  these  formularies,  I  find  that  decoctions, of 
one  sort  or  another,  but  generally  of  dried  herbs,  ridiculously  simple,  forfi 
more  than  tlirce-fourths  of  the  whole :  almost  every  medicine  is  given  ia 
tlic  form  of  decoction  by  the  uninformed  military  Physiciaiu ;  cominoa 
mixtures  ore  used  but  seldom,  and  I  rarely  found  that  they  gave  medh 
cines  in  the  form  of  pills ;  bark  was  almost  always  given  in  decoction,  and 
was  used  inJisciiminatcly  in  every  species  of  fever  ;  purgatives  were  oever 
had  recourse  to,  and  they  appeared  to  have  the  utmost  horror  for  the  lancet. 

I  am  speaking  here  of  what  I  observed  in  some  of  tlie  provincial  military 
hospitals  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ge- 
ncral  hospital  practice  in  Portugal  for  nearly  tw  o  years,  I  con  declare,  that 
1  never  knew  general  blood-letting  used  as  a  remedy  in  disease ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  objection!  made  to  the  use  of  blisters  in  complaints  where  t  libe¬ 
ral  and  bee  use  of,thc  lancet  would  have  been  most  effectual.  I  have  seen 
patients  die  from  impeded  respiration,  the  consequence  of  active  and  Kvere 
inHamnution  of  the  pleura,  while  the  Physician  calmly  ordered  the  sacra¬ 
ments  to  be  administered,  and  trusted  the  cure  to  the  known  virtues  of  a 
coHimon  and  trifling  pectoral  decoction.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  sowf 
physicians  in  the  hospitals  of  Abrantes  and  Figueira.' 

‘  1  do  001  mention  these  things  by  way  of  reproach  upon  the  profciiiooi 


rary  force,  and  what  could  be  found  was  dragged  forth  pnd  given  to 
troops.  What  was  seized  in  this  way,  and  generally  what  was  bought 
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to  iTicW*  tlie  description  of  modical  oflicers  which  were  introduced  into 
the  scrrice  in  that  country  hy  the  late  Physician-j^nenil  and  his  Dt-li^ado. 
They  have  no  idea  oi  the  use  ot  the  cold  bath  in  fever;  and  so  afraid  arc 
many  of  ex|>08ing  the  patient  to  the  air,  that  the  beard  was  seldom  or  never 
dlov^cd  to  be  shaved  ;  and  I  have  known  a  Physician  visit  a  sick  soldier  in 
the  hospital  daily  for  two  months,  without  e>’er  thinking  of  ordering  his 
binds  and  face  to  be  washed,  or  of  even  suggesting  a  change  of  linen. 
This  circumsiaace  occurreil  in  the  hospital  at  Abrantes,  and  the  PhysU 
dan’s  name  was  “  Santos.”  ’ 

*  To  sum  up  the  whole,  they  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  that  active  and 
decided  practice  by  which  acute  diseases  are  often  arrested  in  their  progres# 
at  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  in  the  military  semce,  the  soldier  is  at 
coce  restored  to  health  and  his  duty.  The  use  of  calomel,  of  antimony* 
and  of  the  stronger  purgatives,  and,  in  short,  of  every  aaive  remedy  what¬ 
ever,  was  little  known,  and  the  patient  was  often  left,  without  any  real  as- 
sstaoce  from  medicine,  to  take  his  chance  in  the  crowded  wards  of  the 
hospiul,  while  the  disease  run  its  course.  The  delirium  consequent  upon 
the  doctrines  of  Brown,  when  ill  understood,  strongly  pervades  the  younger 
part  of  the  profession  in  Portugal,  and  its  effects  arc  manifested  in  their 
practice,  by  a  strenuous  cultivation  of  costiveness,  and  the  administration 
of  wine,  animal  food,  and  other  heating  articles,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
acute,  febiile  diseases.  In  chronic  ailments,  when  the  routine  of  decoction 
had  failed  to  perform  a  cure,  or  rather  when  the  disease  had  failed  to  des¬ 
troy  the  patient  in  the  usual  time,  he  was  generally  sent  to  the  warm  baths 
at  Caldas,  w  here,  in  the  summer  months,  some  hundred  of  Malingerers 
were  frequently  collected.  It  required  the  positive  command  of  Marshal 
Beresford  to  oblige  the  army  Physicians  to  use  mercury  in  syphilis ;  and 
when  the  British  medical  officers  were  introduced  into  their  hospitals,  they 
found  patients  who  had  been  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  hospital  with  tlie 
eommoQ  itch.*  p.  2’^0— 272. 

The  agriculture  of  P4)rtiigal  is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
rery  low  state  ;  the  roads  arc  bad,  the  cross  roads  mere  foot¬ 
paths,  and  the  tillage  of  their  productive  soil,  neglecteil  hy  the 
Portuguese  for  the  more  profitable  and  less  laborious  culture  of 
the  Vine,  the  Olive,  and  the  Fig.  'Fhe  population  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  2,876,5‘Jl  ;  and  the  number  of  pipes  of  wine  exported 
from  January  1793,  to  December  1311,  amounted  to  79I,8G3. 
Dr.  Hallulay’s  observations  on  Lusitanian  literature  are  very 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sketch  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  a  mere  and  .spiritless  compi¬ 
lation  from  the  Gazettes.  To  the  first  edition,  several  maps 
were  added,  hut  the  second  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  hhUs^. 
pcnsable  appendage. 
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Art.  V.  /^n  Jh’sioricijl  SkfUh  of  the  la$t  years  of  the  Retgn  of  Gutiavm 
ihe  \tky  Adolphus^  lafe  K'tng  of  Sweden^  including  a  Nairaiifc  of  the 
causes,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  late  Revolution  ;  and  an  Ap. 
pendix,  containing  Official  Documents,  Letters,  and  Minutes  of  Coo* 
versalions  between  the  late  King  and  Lieut.  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
General  Brunc,  5cc.  &c.  Translated  from  the  Swedish.  Hvo.  pp. 
Cawthom,  1812. 

^IIE  Ahbe  Veriot  did  iiotbriug  his  history  of  tlio  Revolution! 

ill  Sucdcii  down  any  lower  than  the  year  1660,  and  it  is  a 
iiiuuer  of  regret,  that  since  his  time  no  author  equally  lively 
and  ini»tructive  has  arisen,  to  proht  hy  the  ahiindiint  materials 
which  that  country  has  in  the  meanwhile  afforded  for  a 
continuation  of  his  work.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
during  a  period  in  which  the  people  of  all  other  European 
countries  were  living  contentedly  under  the  constitution 
handed  down  to  them  hy  their  rorcfallicrs,  this  most  north¬ 
ern  nation  should  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  three 
different  constitutions,  all  extremely  despotic ;  and  that 
all  these  changes  should  have  hecir  produced  with  little  mcra 
heat  or  ferment  than  occurs  in  this  country  during  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  election. 

Ill  the  reign  of  Charles  Xll.  as  the  state  of  the  country  at  tht 
period  of  his  death  abundantly  tcsUfieil,  the  constitution— if  a 
nation  so  governed  can  be  said  to  possess  a  constitution — was 
a  pure  despotism,  to  which  they  submitted  with  an  obedience 
so  lame  and  aSjcct,  that  the  threat  of  that  monarch,  to  send 
his  hooKs  to  govern  them,  is  but  little  surprising.  Upon  hU 
death,  how'cver,  while  smarting  under  the  wounds  that  the 
gratification  of  his  mad  ambition  had  inflicted  upon  them,  the 
Swedes,  it  appears,  determined  to  revenge  tfiemseivcs  on  the 
royal  dignity,  and  accordingly  reduced  the  power  of  the  crown, 
from  the  absolute  state  in  which  they  found  it,  to  a  mere 
cypher,  depriving  the  monarch  not  merely^  of  the  legislative 
but  of  almost  tlic  whole  of  the  cxecutivc'power. 

Such  was  the  constitution  established  in  1720;*  and  as  any 
change  which  afforded  to  the  people  a  chance  of  exemption, 
or  even  partial  relief,  from  the  grinding  and  opprjessive  system 
under  which  tliey  had  groaned,  was  likely  to  obtain  theirsnp- 
|x)rt,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  new  form  of  government,  how¬ 
ever  prejudicial  it  might  he  to  the  numerous  and  influential 
classes,  who  would  have  profited  by  the  reign  of  arbitrary  powcf, 
was  introduced  and  established  without  Resistance  or  com- 
plaint. 

But  wliatevcr  expectations  the  people  formed  of  finding 
amendment  in  their  condition,  from  the  sup(K>sed  amendroeiil 
gf  their  constitution,  they  were  speedily  awakened  from  their 
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^elnsion  ;  they  kooii  found,  that  extremes  always  nneet;  and 
that  it)  ti)c  ri^bound  from  an  arbitrary  despotism  to  the  shadow 
of  a  monarch,  oppression  was  still  their  lot ;  the  only  dilfer- 
cnce  l>eing,  that  instead  of  having  it  dealt  out  to  them  b}rthc 
baiKls  of  an  individual,  they  received  it  from  a  domineering 
siislocracy. 

The  constitution  too  that  was  established  in  cnrriccl 

within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  dissolution.  Tlie  title  ot*  king 
confeiTcd  none  of  its  attributes,  and  the  monarch  was  perpe- 
tiislly  exposed  to  the  mockery  of  supplications,  having  all  the 
uKMght  and  authority  of  commands:  and,  thotigh  surrounded 
with  all  the  external  marks  of  power,  constantly  subject  to 
the  most  humiliating  restraints. 

There  being  thus  scarcely  any  thing  to  K>se  by  a  change, 
and  a  chance  of  gaining  much,  no  motives  were  wanting  on 
tlu*  part  of  the  sovereign  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  exten- 
nonof  his  own  authority.  But  during  the  two  first  reigns  after 
the  Revolution  of  1720,  as  the  sovereigns  were  both  of  them 
foreigners  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  pe^^ple, 
and  by  no.  means  of  ambitious  or  enterprising  characters,  they 
were  content  with  the  slender  share  of  autliority  allotted  to 
tiieiu,  and  made  no  endeavours  to  shake  off  restraint  and  thral- 
(iotn. 

Kar  different  however  was  the  character  of  their  successor, 
Gustavus  the  Third.  He  was  singularly  qualified  for  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  most  arduous  and  delicate  undertakings,  ambitions, 
enterprising,  of  a  commamling  oratory,  a  persuasive  and  in¬ 
sinuating  address,  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  ineans  of  effecting 
liis  purposes,  aud  constantly  accessible  to  bis  subjects,  of  all 
ranks,  listening  to  their  complaints  with  the  dignity  indeed  of 
i  sovereign,  but  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  zealous  friend  and 
equal.  I'he  established  constivution  was  not  likely  to  resist  tb# 
attacks  that  a  man  of  such  endowments  might  make  upon  it* 
Vfe  find  accordingly  that  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers, 
sod  a  s3'stein  of  the  most  artful  and  wily  intrigue,  he  com- 
pelleilthe  aristocracy  in  I71‘i  to  surrender  up  the  whole  of  the 
autliority  with  which  tfiey  had  been  invested,  and  restored  the 
monarchy  to  that  plenitude  of  power  which  it  had  possessed 
previously'  to  the  revolution  of  1180.  In  order  to  shew  this, 
K  will  be  iiecesaary  to  notice  only  four  articles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1772,  as  they  arc  given  in  Sheridan's  account  of  the 
revolution  of  tliat  period  :  the  whole  consisted  of  fifty-seven 
iriicles — but  by  one  his  Majesty  was  to  assemble  and  separate 
ilK*  states  whenever  he  pleased.  By  anotfier  he  was  to  have 
the  sole  disposal  of  the  army,  the  navy,  finances,  and  all  em¬ 
ployments,  civil  and  military.  By  a  third,  though  his  Ma- 
jtsty  did  not  openly  ckitu  a  power  of  imposing  taxea  on  all 
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occasions,  yet  such  as  already  subsisted  were  to  he  pernetual  \} 
and,  incase  of  invasion  or  pressing  necessity,  the  King  might  I 
impose  some  taxes  till  the  states  could  he  assembled :  but  hit  I 
Majesty  was  to  be  the  judge  of  this  necessity,  and  the  meeting  ^ 
of  the  states  depended  wholly  on  his  will  and  pleasure.  By  a  ) 
fourth  when  these  were  assemhlod,  they  wxre  to  delibcrah;  \ 
upon  nothing  but  what  the  King  thought  proper  to  lay  before  ^ 
theni'*^.  i 

With  such  a  catalogue  of  res'olutions  before  him,  exhibiting  \ 
as  they  do  the  character  and  tetnper  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  were  elVected,  the  reader  will  he  the  better  prepared  for  i 
the  work  before  us.  We  must,  however,  at  the  outset,  con¬ 
fess,  that  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  details  that  arc 
coutained  in  it,  it  is  presented  to  us  umler  aus|)iccs  that  are 
e^ileulated  to  excite  uo  small  degree  of  suspicion.  Tf»c  ad- 
verlisenieiU  prefixed  to  the  translation  tells  us  that  it  was 
“  originally  published  in  Stockholm.  It  does  not  (it  is  ob¬ 
served)  hear  the  sanction  of  government,  hut  as  in  that  coun¬ 
try  nothing  on  such  a  subject  con  hi  Ilow  hut  from  that  source, 
it  tuny  conserpieutly  be  considered  as  authentic.”.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  work  in  (pieslioii  haviiig  been  ptiblisbed  under  the 
direction  and  with  sanction  of  the  government,  alter  having 
])ernscd  it,  we  think  it  is  impossilile  to  entertain  a  doubt;  but 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  written  for  the  express  pnr|>oseof 
justifying  the  measures  of  the  government — that  in  Sweden 
where  that  elTect  was  designeci  to  lie  produced,  no  ofie  would 
4lare  to  contradict  any  of  the.  statements  eotitained  in  it,  or 
publish  any  other  account  of  the  facts  that  it  narrates,  than 
what  was  sanctioned  by  the  court,  we.  think  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidereil  as  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  if  events  have  not 
been  ahogether  fnlsified,  they  have  at  least  received  such  t 
colour  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  persons  principally 
airected  by  them. 

Hut  having  thrown  out  those  points  for  the  consideration  of 
the  reader,  wc  shall  proceed  to  the  work  itself.  It  is  divided 
info  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  “  the  War  in  Ger- 
manv;”  the  second  of  “  the  War  with  Russia  and  Denmark 
and  the  third,  “  of  the  Finances  and  Revolution.” 

'Fhat  the  reader  may  not  he  altogether  without  some  cli^ 
to  assist  him  in  comprehenditjg  the  singnh'ir  manner  in 
which  the  war  in  (Tcrmany  appears  to  have  been  ctmdiictcd, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  dep.ari  in  some  ilegree  from  t!ie  plan 
of  our  author,  and  begin  by  solving  the  riddle  before  we  give 
the  rnldle  itself.  'I'he  solution  of  the  whole  diflicnlty  will  be 
h)nnd  wc  think  in  the  character  given  of  the  King. 

.  •See  Sheridan’s  “  liistoiy’  of  the  laic  Revolution  in  Sweden.”  p.  30T,  8. 
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<  His  character*  (it  is  said)  *  naturally  scTerrand  unbending,  was  ren- 
(JfTfd  more  so  by  his  relipous  tenets.  His  eilucation,  carefully  conducteJf 
bad  enabled  him  to  judge  fuperficiallyt  and  to  discover  insignificant  dii- 
tioctions ;  but  nature  hnd  denied  him  the  corapreheniive  mind  necessary 
for  a  King.  Captivated  and  occupied  with  trifles,  he  betrayed  childish 
utiiiaction  in  the  invention  of  a  new  uniform,  a  passion  for  ceremony, 
isd  in  particular  for  military  parade,  in  which  he  supposed  the  whole  art 
of  war  to  consist. 

*  To  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  his  country,  the  King  had  become 
icquainted  with  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations  of  St  John,  which  had 
leen  published  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  Sweilish.  Although  not 
addicted  to  study,  it  now  became  his  greatest  pleasure  to  lead  the  reve- 
btions  and  the  commentary :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  mysteries,  which 
hare  always  the  strongest  effects  on  the  weakest  minds,  may  in  that  respect 
bi\T  perverted  his  understanding.  Some  idle  calculators  had  discovered 
that  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  French  Emperor  composed  the  numbuf 
(Bb,  which  the  Evangelist  says  is  ih.at  of  the  beast.*  &c.  j>p.  61 — .62. 

*  Our  author  then  prt'ceeds  to  state  that  in  order  toaccommo- 
(laic  this  theory  the  King  liimsclf,  and  by  his  order  his  minis¬ 
ters,  always  wrote  the  name  of  the  French  Kin|X‘ror  Neapoleoii* 
Buonaparte,  and  that  as  having  some  connection  with  the 
same  subject  ati  order  was  issued  by  him  to  cut  down  888 
oaks  •  in  the  Royal  Park  for  the  use  of  the  Fleet  during  the 
war  with  llnssia/  p.  64. 

A  mind  thus  constructed,  and  relying  upon  such  expedients 
for  subduing  his  enemies,  was  not  the  best  calculated  for 
conducting  the  Swedish  armies  to  the  restoration  of ‘the  Bour¬ 
bons, — in  his  view  the  only  legitimate  cause  of  the  war,^ 
and  accordingly  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  as 
a  (rcneral,  exactly  corresponded  with  what  might  have  .lM!en 
predicted . 

I’lic  King  after  a  variety  of  delays,  proceeding  from  the 
most  puerile  causes,  and  after  quarelling  half  a  dozen  times 
with  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  who  had  alternately  been' 
allies,  neutrals,  and  enemies,  began  his  campaign  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  by  the  help  of  a  subsidy  from  this  country,  with  land^ 
ing  in  Pomerania  the  Swedish  army,  preparatory  to  the  com* 
mcnccuicnt  of  operations  in  Hanover. 

‘The  Governor  General  and  others  (it  is  said)  acquainted  with  the 
Country,  were  not  consulted  concerning  the  order  of  march  ;  and  then 
Jt  often  happened  that  the  troops  were  ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters 
w  villages  which  were  no  where  to  be  found  but  on  paper.  Thus  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  Guards  and  the  King’s  Regiment,  were  left  without  shelter  on 
the  28th  of  November,  and  in  die  naost  dreadful  weather.*  p.  21. 

The  subsequent  operations  were  such  as  the  coiiuiieuccmeiit 
promised.  The  Frenrl^  having  shortly  after  put  their  troops  in 
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inotioi)  fou^lil  the  baulc  of  AuMrrIitz,  unii  v;onclui)cd 
treaty  of  IJwliteh.  The  English  that  wore  clesi^noj  to  co-ope* 
rate  wilii  the  Swedes,  having  rolusod  to  quit  the  prvHection  of 
their  tninspurts,  niul  the  King  of  Prussia  having  ciinciudej 
nn  olTensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  tiie  King  of 
*Sw'eden  resolveil  to  ctmttMit  himself  with  occupying  tin*  small 
territory  of  l.auenhnrg,  and  to ‘hazard  a  war  with  the  King  of 
I'russia  for  the  sake  of  two  hainitts  which  did  not  belong  to 
lijm,  and  which  ho  did  not  even  wish  to  retain.*  p.  a+. 

l}ut  even  this  wretched  fruit  of  an  expensive  and  destruc* 
live  campaign  was  not  long  retaitted:  I.aucnbnrg  was  aban¬ 
doned  with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  the  army  withdrew  into 
Pomerania  :  by  this  happy  coinhinatipn  of  military  skill  and 
diplomacy  the  Swedish  Finances,  were  already  in  so  much 
disorder  that  it  was  declared  ‘  useless  to  pay  any  aUentioD 
to  tiiem.'  (p.  Sy.)  'Pile  king’s  confidence  however  did  not  fail 
him  ;  and  he  slid  resolved  upon  measuring  himself  with 
Ihioiiapiirtc :  the  subsidy  however  of  .£ It),  500  per  month, 
of  which  he  was  in  the  receipt  from  this  coiiutry,  not  being 
sutKcient  for  his  purposes,  he  found  a  convenient  and  oppor* 
tune  addition  to  it,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  375,000  riks 
dollars,  part  of  a  larger  sum,  wliich  was  in  its  passage  through 
his  territories  as  a  subsidy  from  this  country  to  the  court  of 
Petcrshiirglu  Notwitlistaiiding,  however,  this  timely  supply, 
the  Swedes  were  at  longih  compelled  to  evacuate  Pomeraniat 
and  retired  to  the  Island  of  Ungen,  together  with  the  English 
trpops  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance. 

Here  a  new  and  more  important  cnlcrprize  was  suggested 
Cor  the  employment  of  the  Swedish  and  Fnglish  armies.  1  he 
eoiuhincd  force,  being  placed  under  thec»)inmand  ot  the  king, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  and  that  when  conquered,  the  king  of  Swedeo 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Copenhagen  ;  the  whole  to  be 
ilelivereil  up  again  to  the  Danes  upon  the  iulhlmenl  of  tha 
following  conditions,  viz: — ‘‘  the  restoration  ot  Pomerania  to 
Sweden,  of  Hanover  to  England,”  (p.  79.)  he  king  however 
not  being  considered  by  us  as  snthcicutly  alert  in  raising 
means  for  llte  accomjilisbmcnt  of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  this 

nt'ct  ended  in  the  burniug  and  plundering  of  Copenhagen, 
Is  to  this  auspicious  termination  th^t  theallied  armies  brought 
the  war  in  Germany — our  fair  fame,  w  as  egregiously  stigmatized, 
u'c  wasted  our  money  and  our  meu,  while  the  ktng  of  Swejeij 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  ebe  whole  of  Pomerania,  accjunrcM 
DO  compensation  for  it,  and  exposed  himself  to  ihedcri&ion 
and  eoniempt  of  his  subp  cts  and  of  the  whole  of  Europ^ 
But  notwiiluianding  this  desolating  display  of  unmixed  ig* 
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•orfioce  utnl  ^ally,  Eneignii  a|>poar6  still  to  have  calculatoil 
upofi  ail  ally  mUo  hau  given  sAich  disastrous  and  repeated 
proofs  of  lii$  utter  ami  incitralde  liicafmeity,  and  we  find  that* 
s^ii  after  the  tri^aly  of  Tilsit ,  a  iiegouatioD  was  opened  be* 
tueen  Fit  gland  and  the  king  of  Swodt'o,  by  whieh  the  latter 
vAS  to  receive,  ns  a  i»4d)sidy  100,(X;(>I.  |ier  month;  nominally 
to  enable  her  to  defend  herself  against  ilie  throntenail  invaiioii 
()f  Finland,  hut  really,  as  there  stems  every  reasou  for  sup* 
poling,  for  very  different  purposes. 

InsUMd  of  making  any  fireparation  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
Finland,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  king  ivas,  in  imitation  of 
tiie  piacti(4f  at  the  i\)rte,  to  arrest  M.  Alo|>iens  tlic  Uussiaii 
Ambassador,  and  the  defence  of  the  threatened  terriiuiy  was* 
minneed  with  the  skill,  that  from  siicli  an  act  might  have  hecn 
expecieii.  Scarcely  any  preparations  w'ere  made  to  meet  the' 
comini:  storm.  'The  Russians,  partly  from  tlie  treachery  of  thu 
Kiunish  garrison,  partly  by  means  of  their  superior  nnmhcrs, 
otvrrun  almost  the  whole  of  Firihuui,  and  while  llm  king  was 
thus  menaced  with  the  utter  suhiugation  of  this  most  important 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  dismemberment  of  it  from  Itis 
lingtiom,  war  wasdcclared  with  Denmark.  In  this emergcuc}V 
having  the  option  to  make  between  the  defence  of  his  here* 
iliurv  territories  on  the  one  tlauk  of  his  kingdom,  ami  the 
attack  of  his  neighbours  territories  on  the  other,  in  hia 
wisdom  he  resolved  upon  the  latter  expedient,  and  intidc  pre* 
parations  fer  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Norway. 

A  considerable  army  was  accordingly  collected  for  this  oxi 
pcditioii,  and  pcuotrated  some  distance  into  that  kingdom, 
but  found  it  **  could  not  long  imantain  itself  in  a  barren, 
country  a  discovery  which,  it  might  be  supposed  very  pos-* 
lible  to  make  before  the  event.  Tlic  troops  were  iboreupou 
withdrawn.  'Fhis  scheme  not  having  succeeded,  anotlier  nego* 
ciitioii  was  opened  with  KngUud  for  the  invasion  of  Zealmid, 
which  was  ns  speedily  abaiuioned,  and  converted  into  a  revivai 
of  the  project  for  conquering  Norway ;  and  in  this  project 
«lso  Kugland  was  invitiul  to  co-o|>eratc. 

‘  The  English  ministry  (it  is  said)  long  hesitated  .  .  .  ,  but  to  gra¬ 
tify  in  some  measures  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  the  Eoglisk  miaitiry  of* 
to  send  to  Sweden  10,000  men.*  p.  10»5# 

The  consequence  was  the  memorable  expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  The  King  promised  ‘thattlie  troops  should  be 
received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  troops  of  an  ally  (p.  10€)  and  this  promise  was 
fultillcd  by  the  immediate  issue  of  an  order,  ‘  that  the  Knglisii 
troops  were  to  be  received  in  tlie  Harbours,  but  not  allowed* 
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to  laiul.’  (p.  10“)  One  of  these  orders,  however  it  may  hive 
farcii  with  the  other,  was  strictly  ohscned  : — the  Knjjlisli 
troops  never  did  land  in  Sweden,  and  the  result  of  this  co5tly 
armament,  as  is  well  ktmwn,  was  the  flight  of  their  General 
from  Stockholm  in  order  to  avoid  in^prisoninent,  and  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  troops  hack  to  Kngland  without  having  elfecifd 
or  attempted  to  edVet  any  one  object  for  which  they  nad  been 
dispatcluMl  from  this  country. 

We  cannot  afl'ord  space  to  follow  the  king  through  the 
remainder  of  his  Russian  and  Danish  wars;  it  exhibits  an  un- 
mixed  recurrence  of  tlie  same  perpetual  blunders  and  want  of 
foresight — all,  howevt‘r,  ending  in  the  chivalrous  resolve, 
wnrt*  to  make  peace  with  France  or  Russia. 

I'he  ruinous  and  unremitting  wars  in  which  Sweden  had 
been  so  long  involved,  together  with  the  comparative  povcriy 
of  the  country,  prtxiuced  the  most  serious  disorders  in  the 
state  of  the  finances.  Kvery  day  exhibited  fresh  proofs  of  the 
deplorable  c  ondition  of  the  country’ :  but  such  was  the  delu¬ 
sive  spell  under  which  the  monarch  laboured,  that 

*  *  It  was  nreefisary  to  be*  very  cautious  in  conimunicailng  these  circum- 
ataners  to  the  king,  whose  opinion  of  the  inexhanstible  resourccf  of  hit 
country,  .and  pretensions  of  unlimited  sacrifices  from  his  people,  made  it 
apprehended,  that  were  other  TTRans  to  fail,  he  would  take  some  despe¬ 
rate  step,  either  against  the  rank,  or  the  property  of  individuals.*  ppw 
19(>— 1. 

Under  this  pressure  the  most  grinding  schemes  of  taxation 
were  devised,  which  appeared  to  have  produced  the  greatest 
tiiscontent  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  lieen  the 
]>roximate  cause  of  the  revolution  tliat  ensued. 

I'o  prevent  the  carrying  into  ctTect  of  these  plans,  a  corre¬ 
spondence  took  place  among  the  principal  otlicers  of  tlio 
army,  which  ended  in  a  determination  to  arrest  the  king,  tt 
liis  palace,  in  Stockholm,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1809.  Ba¬ 
ron  Adlercreulz  was  intrnstf'd  with  the  execution  of  this  de¬ 
licate  and  hazardous  commission,  and  having  assembled  a 
number  of  the  conspirators  in  the  king’s  palace,  he  ohiitined 
access  to  Ids  majesty,  and  rcpresenttxl  to  liim  that  “  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irritation  upon  the  unlortunaie  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  his  majesty’s 
intended  departure  from  Stockholm.  'J’iie  king,  aUriiicd  at 
this  address,  interrupted  the  baron,  loudly  exclaiming,  “I'rca* 
son!  you  are  all  corrtiptcd,  and  shall  be  punished.’*  A  scuf¬ 
fle  then  ctisued,  in  which  the  king  was  disarmed  ;  aud.nfiera 
fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  in  which  he  was  pursued  and 
taken  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  he  was  finally  secured,^ 

•  Perhaps  no  revolution  (it  is  observed)  which  intended  the  dtstructiot 
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^JcspotUm^  was  cTcr  effected  with  so  much  facility.  No  tumult  ensued 
blood  was  slied  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom»  and  it  may  he  considered 
IS  a  strong  proof  that  the  king  had  personally  become  a  superfluous  mcm- 
jjerof  the  society,  when  no  pang  was  felt  in  the  separation.*  p.  *227« 

Gustaviis  Adolphus,  “  voluntarily**  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  on  the  lOthofMay,  and  the  duke  of  Sodermanland 
having  been  invited  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  a 
rcijucst  that,  after  some  resistance,  he  complied  with:  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  were  opened  with  the  several  states  with 
which  Svveden  happened  to  be  at  war.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  as  the  events  arc  too  recent  not  to  be  fully 
impressed  u|)on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  it  itill  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
thede})osed  king  was  confined  at  (iripshoini,  and  at  length,  at 
his  own  desire,  left  the  country,  having  had  secured  to  him, 
for  his  maintenance,  a  pension  of  *£15,000  a  year. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  narrative  contained,  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  have  perused  it  with  mingled  setili- 
nieuls  of  pleasure  and  of  |min.  Pleasure  at  tin*  portentous  anil 
fcolemn  warning  it  allbrds  to  kings  of  the  severe  responsibility, 
even  of  the  most  despotic,  and  pain  at  the  melancholy  sjKJC- 
Ucle  it  exhibits  of  the  long  continued  sacrifice  of  the  liajipi- 
ness  of  millions  to  the  gratification  of  the  caprice  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  single  individual — perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  least 
meritorious  in  his  dominions,  j'liat  the  publication  of  this 
work,  however,  it  may  tend  to  disparage  the  kingly  olKce, 
and  to  wean  the  people  from  tlie  propensity  that  is  so  iini- 
lersal,  to  pay  an  unscruthiizing  reverence  to  that  station— 
will  be  upon  the  whole,  of  beneficial  tendency,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  will  at  least  sc:*\’c  as  a  warning  to 
ilic  Swedish  nation  to  endeavour,  by  gentle  measures,  to 
conquer  and  preserve  for  their  states  some  part  at  least  of 
that  share  of  the  constitnlioii,  of  which  they  were  formerly 
|)ossessed,  in  order  to  serve  us  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of 
the  royal  authority,  in  case  it  slionld  ever  again  come  to  he 
exercised  by  such  imbecility  as  that  of  wliich  they  have  had  so 
recent  an  example. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  certain 
political  doctrines,  which  this  work  contains,  and  which  we 
were  as  :nuch  surprised  to  discover  \ii  a  publication  designed 
for  such  a  region,  as  to  find  an  eleve  of  iiotiapavte  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  people  to  cashier  their  kings. 

‘  If  it  be  allowed  (it  is  said)  that  the  end  of  every  governmeot  is,  or 
nught  to  be,  the  hap’)inc8s  or  prosperity  of  the  governed,  it  is  evident, 
ihat  when  any  government,  from  |)assion  or  incapacity,  endangers  the 
existence  of  society,  it  no  longer  answers  the  purpose  of  its  inititution. 
hiiuch  liTlfort  unate  circumstances,  there  is  no  other  choice  left  to  the  sub 
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jeci,  either  to  forbear  to  take  any  intereat  in  the  welfare  of  hU  conmrr 
Of  to  r»  noiince  his  allegiance  to  hi  oppreisors.  What  in  the  comtaoj  ' 
fouffe  ol  human  affairi  would  he  highly  criminal,  becomes  now  the  mor 
sncied  duty — what  would  in  other  circvmtunces  be  a  breach  of  the  law  h  ' 
now  doiK*  for  the  preservation  of  the  Lws  tliemselvca,  which,  WTth  the 
form  of  government,  support  tl)c  existence  of  society.*  p.  199 _ 200. 

W  e  trust,  however,  that  these  liberal  st  ntiiuents  will  not  be  i 
lost  upon  the  people  of  Sweden,  and  that  they  proclaim  the 
comiucncenicnt  of  a  ui>er  and  more  heneficeiUl  system  of  gn. 
vei  nmnit,  than  it  has  hc^n  the  fate  of  iluii  ilevoted  couiilr}' for 
R  long  period  to  enjoy.  We  arc  the  more  inclined  to  enter¬ 
tain  thii  expectation,  as  wc  laid  that  the  rigorous  restraints 
which  had  been  imposed  in  former  reigns  upon  the  press,  and 
to  which  the  mislort lines  of  the  country  inav,  in  a  great  degree, 
J>c  traced,  were  to  he  relaxed,  and  the  people  no  longer  to  be 
kept  in  utter  darkness,  as  to  the  state  of  their  country. 

‘In  order  (it  is  said)  to  encourage  the  publication  of  useful  books,  par 
ticulai  ly  such  ns  might  afford  information  on  subjects  likely  to  be  discuiied 
by  tlic  States,  the  press  was  relieved  from  those  st'vcre  regulations  which 
j'.ad,  from  tin  e  to  time,  btxm  imposed  during  the  former  reign.  Tl>f  at- 
thor  was  no  longer  obliged  to  disclose  his  name,  nor  was  the  respoDsibility 
of  the  printer  any  longer  considered  as  equal  to  that  of  the  auUtor.  The 
im{H)itation  oi  French  aud  I^aoish  books  was  now  freely  permitted.* 
p.  2S8. 


Art.  VI,  CalatHt/its  of  Aidh or t ;  including  some  Inquiries  iT8|)ectiftg 
their  Moral  and  Literary  Cl*aracters.  liy  the  Author  of  tl^  “  Ci« 
rioiitlei  of  Literature.”  Cr.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  690.  ,  Price  16s. 
Murray.  1812. 

of  tlie  lirst  ideas  that  occurred  on  reading  this  tide,  ii 
connected  witli  the  author’s  name,  was  that  which  would 
be  expressed  by  the  simply  opposite  terms, — the  good  fortune^ 
luekincsst's,  or  felicities,  of  authors; — and  one  of  these  tefffli 
it  might  not  bo  amiss  for  Mr.  !)’ Israeli  to  take  for  the  title  ^ 
bis  next  publication.  For  we  think  lie  stands  rather  promi¬ 
nent  in  that  section  of  the  writing  tribe  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  good  lock  with  which  each  of  the  workmen  has  been 
thrown  upon  just  that  tract  of  the  literary  domain  where  be 
coidd  ctVtH:i  more  than  in  any  other,  hoth  for  hiuiself  aixi  tl* 
public.  In  grave  history,  in  philosophical  criticism,  in  poli¬ 
tics, — and  we  need  not  enumerate  all  the  other  department?—* 
we  may  he  allowed  to  think  he  would  have  totally  failed.  H« 
Kappi  iM‘d  to  bo  turned  in  among  the  Curiosities  ol  Liieraiorc 
(a  designation  quite  as  bt  to  be  taken  lor  a  title  to  the  preseot 
work,  only  with  the.  addition  of  the  epitliet  Melancliolyi  mW 
the  most  noted  of  his  former  ones)  and  he  succeeded. 

\Vc  would  not,  however,  celebrate  his  good  luck  in  «i? 
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fertrs  that  slioiild  8P€*m  like  a  negntion  of  mevit.  Very  con-* 
sj(jeral)lc  credit  is  due  to  his  iiulustry  of  researcli,  and  soai4 
^aise  to  that  benevolent  vivacity  which  tln^  nnisty  siiicH  of 
obulvte  books,  and  the  rinnin^ioii  on  the  injustice 
of  mankind  to  bookinakers,  liavc  ni>i  been  »1>1p  to  reilueo  to 
Alness  or  turn  to  acidity  .  Me  is  hirimdf  of  a  liberal  ti»m« 
ptniinrnt  in  estiniatini^  and  applauding  the  merits  of  aiftbors 
tnd  excusing  tIuHr  defects.  8o  far  as  he  has  to  act  the  critic 
lic!»eeins  better  pleased. with  the  charitable  part  of  his  calling. 

As  to  Ins  workmanship,  it  displays  tivat  freedom  and  that  cast 
of  reality,  which  cannot  he  given  but  by  a  writer  who  is  quitg 
at  home  in  his  subject,  at  borne  not  only  in  point  of  kjiow- 
Wge  :  but  of  complacency.  He  foiidlei  bis  subject,  coquettes 
«i(]t  it,  r.lTecls  perhaps  sometimes  to  reproach  it  as  a  thankle.ss 
and  riii'ful  one,  mourns  over  it  with  inleriningled  tears  anti 
aiuics,  hut  tlirtnigh  all  the  whimsical  variation  of  feelings 
and  manners,  is  ever  faithfully  in  lore  with  it.  With 
>uch  ailvantages,  an  author  must  be  very  sicriilcriy  errdowefl 
in  wliat  may  he  calle<l  the  vietallic  part  of  the  mentsl  consti¬ 
tution,  to  fail  altogether  to  please. 

At  the  same  time  we  thinK  our  author  would  not  be  abetted 
in  very  high  claims,  (which  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  r>« 
advances)  in  the  supeiior  and  severer  order  of  (pialificaiions. 
Provided  he  amuses,  he  is  content,  we  conclude,  to  bo  udd, 
that  he  writes  with  a  very  goiute  elVort  of  the  und6r.>taudk^^ 
with  an  extremely  crude  connexion  of  ideas,  with  a  desultory 
attention  to  rlic  given  subject,  with  a  not  unfrequent  inter¬ 
vention  of  (juaint  fantasies  and  something  very  like  bombast^ 
and  with  a  general  and  excessive  incorrectness  of  language. 
We  conclude  he  would  not  be  otVended  at  being  told  thisi 
because  he  appears  to  us  to  have  made  no  elTort  whatever, 
during  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  course  of  writing,  to  correct 
himself  in  these  points.  There  are  in  the  prescitt  work  the 
same  tlippancy  and  frequent  extravagance  in  tlie  spurts  or 
effusions  of  feeling,  the  same  loose  and  frisking,  and  yet  not 
seldom  affected  diction,  and  the  same  utter  abandonment  of 
all  the  rules  of  construction.*  Ft  is  to  us  utterly  astonishing 
bew  a  man  of  sense  and  taste  can  have  been,  so  long  busy  in 
literature,  so  long  observing  how  other  men  have  put  words 
Oil  strings  to  make  sentences,  and  solong.doing.it  himself, 
without  acquiring  eVen  mechanically  the  Knack  of  doing, \t 
tnure  correctly. 

After  ally  wtt  have  here  a  very  entertaining  book,' — if  it  be 
In  luurai  principle^thut  a  feeling,  which  may  be  expresfleii 
by  so  light  an  epilliet  should  prevail  in  the  periis«kof  tint 
otemoriaU  of.  such  foUy^  •  vicev  ^id  ’  vyratcllc^iess,  as  the 
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author  ha't  displayed  in  huiniliating  attendatice  on  talents  auc!  - 
learning.  I 

«  The  chief  object  of  the  pressnt  work  i«  to  ascertain  Some  doubtful 
yet  important  points  concerning  Authors.  The  title  of  Author  still  rt. 
uint  its  seduction  among  our  youth,  and  is  consecrated  by  ages.  Yet 
what  af^HTtionatc  parent  vi  ould  consent  to  see  his  son  dcToic  himself  to 
his  ()eD  as  a  profession  P  The  ttudies  of  a  true  Author  insulate  him  io 
society,  exacting  daily  labours ;  yet  he  will  rcceiTc  but  little  encourage, 
nient,  and  less  remuneration.  It  will  be  found  that  the  most  successful 
Author  can  obtain  no  equivalent  for  the  labours  of  his  life.  I  have  cn. 
deavoured  to  ascertain  this  fact,  to  dcvciopc  the  causes,  and  to  paiot  the 
vaitotyof  evils  that  naturally  result  from  the  disappointments  ol  geoiuv 
Authors  themselves  never  discover  this  melancholy  truth  till  they  hare 
yielded  to  an  impulscv  and  adopted  a  profession,  too  late  in  life  to  resist 
the  one,  or  abandon  the  other.  Whoever  labours  without  hope,  a  jwinful 
•tate  to  which  Authors  are  at  length  reduced,  may  surely  be  placed  among 
the  most  injured  class  in  the  community.  Most  Authors  close  their  lives  ] 
in  apathy  or  desp.nr,  and  too  many  live  by  means  which  few  of  them  would  i 
Dot  blush  to  desciibc. 

*  IWsidcs  this  perpetual  struggle  with  pcnuiy,  there  arc  also  moral  j 
causes  which  influence  the  Literary  Character,  fertile  in  calamities.  1 
have  drawn  the  individual  characters  aod  feelings  of  Authors  from  their 
own  confesdons,  or  deduced  them  from  the  prevailing  events  of  their 
lives  ;  .^nd  often  discovered  them  in  their  secret  history,  as  it  floats  oo 
tradition,  or  lies  concealed  in  autlrentic  and  original  documents.  1  would 
p.?int  what  has  not  been  unhappily  called  the  psychological  character.* 
i’refice,  p.  viii. 

Ho  .apprizes  the  rtMidor  that  he  has  ‘  limited  his  inquiries  to 
our  own  i*o!)ntry,  arul  generally  to  recent  times ;  for  researches 
more  cnrit)ns,  and  aora?<  inoR‘  distant,  would  less  forcibly  act 
on  onr  sympathy.’  Accordingly  he  begins  so  late  in  the  his¬ 
torical  list  of  ‘  Authors  l>y  Profession’  as  Guthrie,  Anihurst,  ^ 
and  Smollett,  which  proves,  however,  to  he  no  reason  why  he  , 
should  not  afterwards  go  as  far  back  as  Roger  Ascham. 

He  says  the  dcnoininciion  of  **  Authors  by  Profession”  n 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  Guthrie.  What  it  means, 
atu)  the  wretchedness  of  what  it  means,  our  author  thus  declares; 

*  It  is  to  ha\c  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  dun  such  as  are  extracted 
ft<  m  the  quill ;  and  no  one  believes  these  to  be  so  precarious  as  they  resUj 
arc,  vciil  disappointed,  distressed,  and  thrown  out  of  every  pursuit  by 
w  hich  he  can  derive  a  maintenance,  the  noblest  mind  often  sinks  to  a 
venal  dependant,  or  &  sordid  labourer.  Literature  abounds  with  instances 
cf  *•  Authors  by  Profession’*  accommodating  themselves  to  both  these 
inconveniences.  By  vile  artifices  of  faction  and  popularity  their  moril 
tense  is  equally  injured,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  while  the  Litenry 
i  haracter  sits  in  that  study  which  he  ought  to  dignify,  merely,  as  OQS« 
th^  iiogs, 

**  To  keep  his  xnuttem  twirling  at  the 
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^  ai  anothtr  said,  that*  <<  he  ii  a  fool  who  is  a  grain  honeiter  than  the 
tiflieihc  lives  in.’*’ 

Our  auilior  inserts  a  letter  of  Guthrie,  ndilressed,  as  it 
ihouKI  seem,  to  a  new  ininister  of  state,  otTering  without  tlis- 
ruise  or  limitation  to  earn  in  his  semcc  the  same  wages  as  he 
received  from  the  minister’s  predecessor.  No  ‘  calamity/ 
however,  except  what  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  fact 
itself  of  being  so  base,  is  mentioned  as  befalling  this  professor 
of  literary  venality.  But  the  wretched  fate  is  recorded  of 
)omc  other  scribes  of  the  same  order,  snch  as  Am  hurst  and 
Oldmixon.  The  author  does  himself  the  justice  of  reprobau 
ing  in  the  strongest  terms,  wherever  it  is  brought  in  view, 
lucli  depravity  of  principle;  though  his  humanity  deplore* 
that  urgent  pressure  of  want  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  many 
of  the  delinquents  almost  a  justification  of  their  conduct. 
Some  expressions  tending  at  least  to  excuse  such  a  conduct, 
are  quoted  from  Fielding  ;  while  a  ‘  Jof^'  sense  of  independ¬ 
ence'  is  ascribed  to  Smollett,  whose  life  of  severe  incessant 
literary  toil  declined  to  its  termination  in  a  state  of  distressing 
and  disonlcred  weakness,  causeil  by  his  exertions,  but  also  m 
lucli  straitness  of  pecuniary  means  as  forbade  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  remission  of  labours,  and  the  full  benefits  of  a  foreign 
climate,  in  wbicli  be  died,  leaving  bis  widow,  as  our  author 
says,  to  ‘  perish  in  friendless  solitude.’  *  Yet,’  he  says, 

*  Smollett  dead — soon  an  ornamented  column  is  raised  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  while  the  grave  of  the  author  seemed  to 
multiply  the  editions  of  his  works.* 

Our  author  digresses,  (if  it  were  correct  to  attribute  so 
much  method  generally  to  his  writing  as  that  word  would  seem 
to  imply)  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  literary  property,  as 
defined  by  the  laws,  lie  justly  regards  it  as  a  reproach  to  our 
legislation  ;  and  insists  that  an  author's  hold  on  the  products 
of  his  mind,  should  he  secured  to  himself  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  for  a  long  term,  at  least  a  century,  if  not  made  perpe¬ 
tual,  as  it  is  in  some  instances  in  France.'^  In  so  much  lower 
estimation  have  mind  and  its  productions  been  always  held 
thau  matter,  in  the  civilized  w'orld,  or  at  least  in  this  part  of 
it,  that  it  was  not  without  ditHcnlty  and  opposition,  at  a  com* 
parativelv  late  period,  that  the  right  in  question  was  verifie4 
at  all.  Our  author  records,  with  a  very  allowable  bitterness  of 
feeling,  that, 

*  The  verbal  and  tasteless  lawyers,  not  many  years  past,  with  legal 
nteuphysics,  wrangled  like  the  schoolmen,  inquiring  of  each  other  **  whe¬ 
ther  die  style  and  tdeat  of  an  author  were  tangible  things ;  or  if  these  were 

The  deacendaots  of  Comeiiic  aod.Moliere  reuln  a  elalm  oo  tb« 
(hcstrei  whenever  the  dramas  of  theif  great  ancestors  are  performed.’ 
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a  proftertf,  how  la  fo^tttsion  to  T>e  t!^kon»  or  any  act  of  otcapdnc;^  m«)e 
on  mere  intellectual  ideas."  Nothing,  said  they,  can  be  an  object  of 
jH  operty,  but  which  has  a  corporeal  substance  :  the  air  and  the  light,  to 
which  they  compared  an  author’s  ideas,  are  common  to  ail  ;  ideas  in  the  i 
M.S.  state  were  compared  to  birds  in  a  cage ;  while  tl^e  author  coofiftei  ! 
them  in  his  ow'n  dominion^  none  but  he  has  a  right  to  let  them  fly;  but 
the  moment  he  allows  the  bird  to  escape  from  his  hand,  it  is  no  violatioo 
of  property  in  any  one  to  make  it  his  own.*  V.  I.  p.  30. 

Thus  tluMC  were  not  wanting  men,  active  possessors  too  of 
(hat  science  of  which  justice  is  self-assumed,  to  he  the  sole 
founilation,  and  object,  and  which  makes  the  most  lofty  claims 
lo  reverence  on  this  very  account,  who  demanded  Jarge  fees 
for  ononneing  their  ovn  ‘  inert  ideas^—xwoxQ  money  for  exer¬ 
cising  this  function  one  week,  than  the  most  respectable  atr- 
'  fbors  ever  dreamed  of  i‘xpet‘iing  for  the  industry  of  many 
months  in  enouncing  tlieir  ideas  in  a  more  elaborate  and  t 
permanent  form ; — aiitl  the  earnest  purpose  of  these  ineni 
gold  rewarded  elTu>ion  of  ‘  ideas’  should  he  to  prove,  that  other 
men  diligently  employed  in  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas 
which  has  done  more  than  all  others  to  enlighten  the  world, 
ought  to  he  legally  denied  tljc  means  of  securing  any  reward! 

As  to  their  analogies, — hgltt,  air,  birds  In  cages,  3tc. — we 
itnppose  a  very  slight  sentiment  of  e(juity  would  have  been, 
enough  to  suggest  one  infinitely  more  plain,  more  close,  and 
more  morally  correct,  'fherc  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  act  of  making  a  good  hook  and  that  of  gaining  and  seen- 
ring  a  portion  of  land  from  the  sea.  How  glaring,  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  would  he  the  injustice,  if  a  man 
who  had  ctVeelcd  this  with  great  labour  and  expense,  and 
peaceably  snshsisted  himself  and  a  fantily  on  the  acquisition, 
shotild,  at  the  cmkI  ot  twenty-eight  years,  experience  a  sudden 
invasion  of  neighbours  and  strangers  on  his  little  territory,  to 
dri^-o  hint  and  Itis  children  from  the  possession,  atid  all  its  be¬ 
nefits  for  ever.  It  might,  howe\cr,  he  little  heller  than  sedi¬ 
tion  for  him  to  presume  lo  complaiti,  for  perhaps  they  might 
insultingly  proilucc  lo  him  some  warrant  of  law. 

It  may  be  hoped  iliat  not  many  years  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
before  some  really  liberal  principles  will  he  adojUed  and 
carried  into  cnactiijCnt  on  this  subject;  and  that  perhaps  not 
many  months  will  elapse  before  some  points  of  exlretnc  pief- 
ance  neenilv  hroughi  into  activity  against  the  interests  ot  lite¬ 
rature,  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  that  every  one  of  iu 
fViend^  must  desire. 

Our  author  recounts  in  this  section  some  curious  and  ratbcf 

pnwoking  instances  of  immense  disproportion  between  tha 

ciiiolumetus  of  authors  alttl’  their  hookstllers.  It  seems  to  l>^ 
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jn  essential  provision  in  that  reformed  legislation  winch  he 
calls  for;  that  there  should  lie  such  nn  interest  secured  to  au¬ 
thors  in  tlic  proirressivc  produce  of  their  works,  as  they  them- 
Hilvcs  should  not  he  able,  in  the  hour  of  distress  or  indiscretion^ 
to  alienate. 

The  next  section  is  entitled  ‘  The  sulTerings  of  Authors,* 
ihonnii  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  one  particular  chapter 
should  he  so  specified  in  a  book  of  such  a  (jualify,  and  with 
such  n  title,  especially  when  one  sentence  of  this  chapter  oh- 
sencs  that  ‘  the  list  oi  the  calamities  of’  a  prolligate  class 
of  literary  ‘  w’orihies  of  the  Elizahetlian  age’  alone  ‘  have 
a  great  a  variety  as  those  of  the  Seven  Champions,’  The  poe¬ 
tical  wits,  Nash  and  (ircene,  are  the  chief  subjects.  ()l  the 
hiierit  is  said,  ‘  Uohert  Greene,  the  master-wit,  wrote  the 
“Art  of  ('oney-catching,”  or  Cheatery,  in  which  he  was  an 
ailcjit.  He  died  of  a  surfeit  of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings, 
at  a  fatal  bancpiet  of  Authors — -and  left  us  his  legacy  among 
the  “  Authors  by  Rrofessioii,  a  groatsworlh  of  wit  bought 
with  a  million  of  repcutance.”  One  died  of  another  kind  of 
surfeit.  ‘  Another  was  assassinated  in  a  brothel.’  Some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  writings  of  Nash,  give  a  strong  and  dark  pic- 
tureof  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  genius  snifering  neglect  and 
penury,  and  neither  governed  nor  consoled  by  principles  of 
piety.  ‘  Snell  men,’  oiir  aiwlior  truly  observes,  ‘but  too  often 
suJtM-  that  genius  to  be  perverted  and  debased.  Many  who 
would  have  composed  history  have  turned  voluminous  party 
writers;  matiy  a  noble  satirist  has  become  a  hungry  libeller. 
Men  who  are  starved  in  society,  hold  to  it  but  loos.dy.  They 
arctlie  children  of  Nemesis!  They  avenge  themselves — and 
with  the  Satan  of  Milton  they  exclaim,  “  Evil  bc^  thou  iny 
good!” — Never  were  these  feelings  more  vehemently  echoed 
tlwn  by  this  Nash — the  creature  of  gtmius,  of  famine,  and  of 
despair.  He  lived  indeed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  writes 
8G1  he  bad  lived  in  (>ur  own.’ 

Anoilier  section,  under  tlic  title  of  ‘  A  Mendicant  Author, 
and  the  Patrons  of  Former  Times,’  supplies  some?  highly 
curious  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  literary  men  in  those 
timi’s,  by  relating  the  haple  ss  fortunes  of  the  poet  Churchyard, 
of  Elizabctli’s  age,  Stowe  the  antiquary,  and  a  still  more 
pitiable  composition  of  scholarship,  simplicity,  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  under  the  name  of  Myles  Davies,  ‘  whose  biography,’  says 
he,  ‘  is  quite  unknown,’  and  who  was  at  first  ‘  a  Welch  cler¬ 
gyman,  a  vehement  foe  to  Popery,  Arianism,  and  Socinianisni 
^nd  ot  ilie  most  fervent  loyalty  to  George  1.  and  the  Haiio- 
'erian  succession.*  The  wanton  rudeness  of  aristocratical 
P^iiroiis,  and  t!ie  meanness,  and  in  some  instances  downright 
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knavery,  of  their  returns  for  literary  attendance  and  adulation 

which,  nevcrtlieless,  they  were  vastly  willing  to  receive,  are  1 
exhibited  in  combination  with  the  pitiable  and  yet  detestable  I 
toils  of  servility,  and  form  a  lively  picture  of  inodes  of  degra*  i 
dation  which  literature  has  now  in  a  good  measure  outlived,  i 
The  criminal  part  of  the  degradation,  however,  does  not  If 
appear  to  nttacii  to  Stowe,  who  in  the  eightieth  year  of  a  life  f 
of  almost  unparalleled  antiquarian  toils,  obtained  from  the  1 
literary  monarch  James  1.  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  | 
permitting  him,  during  the  space  of  one  year,  *  to  gatherthe  I 
benevolence  of  welUdisfrosed  people  within  this  realm  of  Eng-  i 
land  ;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  sub-  f 
jeets.*  These  letters  patent  were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy  i 
from  the  pulpits;  they  produced  so  little  that  they  were  re-  I 
newed  for  another  twelvemonths ;  one  entire  parish  in  the  I 
city  contributed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence!  Such  then  was  1^ 
the  patronage  received  by  Stowe  to  be  a  licensed  beggar  though-  | 
out  the  kingdom  for  one  twelvemonth  1  Such  was  the  public  f 
remuneration  of  a  man  who  had  been  useful  to  his  nation,  but  |! 
not  to  himself  !*  % 

In  a  section  on  ‘  Cowley,  and  his  Melancholy,’  we  think  |i 
there  would  have  been  no  injustice  in  censuring  much  more  | 
freely  the  weakness  and  folly,  of  a  man  of  independent  for-  | 
tune,  and  immense  intellectual  resources,  in  letting  his  sensi.  j 
hiliiies  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  tinselled  personages  | 
for  whom  he  had  no  respect,  and  from  whom  he  wanted 
nothing. 

A  spirited  sketch  of  the  character  and  the  forlorn,  but  almost 
deserved  fate  of  the  noted  critic  Dennis,  forms  the  substance 
of  the  subsequent  section.  This  is  followed  by  along  chapter 
under  the  title  of-—*  Disappointed  Genius  takes  a  fatal  direc* 
tion  by  its  abuse  ;*  and  the  subject  is  the  once  famous  ‘  Orator 
lleuley,’  who  well  deserved — not  so  much  as  an  actor  in  civil 
or  literary  history,  as  a  specimen  in  natural  history — the  labour 
our  author  has  bestowed  in  bringing  together  all  the  recorded 
particulars  concerning  him.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  madein  our  author’s  most  vivaciousstyle> — astylewhich 
crackles  with  imuimrrahle  smartnesses,  sometimes,  it  is  but 
lustiee  to  say,  hits  on  real  brilliances  atid  felicities,  but  is  apt, 
like  human  creatures,  to  be  most  unlucky  when  most  ambitious. 
I'here  are  so  many  instances,  as  we  think,  of  this  temerity 
and  failure,  that  it  will  he  right  to  transcribe  one  or  two. 

*  If  tl'.cs'j  icntimcnts  were  really  in  his  (Henley’s)  mind  at  colleg®»  1 
he  dcsei  Tcs  at  least  the  praise  of  retention  ;  for  fifteen  years  were  suffered  j 
to  pass  quietly  without  the  patriotic  volcano  giving  even  a  disunt  rum-  1 
bling  of  tiic  bulphuicous  mattci'  concealed  beneath.  All  that  time  hid  | 
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passed  in  the  contemplation  of  church  preferment,  with  tlic  aeritl  perspec¬ 
tive,  lighted  by  a  visionary  mitre.*  V.  I.  p.  Kvk 

«  In  the  calamity  beiurc  us.  Time,  that  great  Autocrat,  in  its  tremend¬ 
ous  march,  who  destroys  authors,  also  annihilates  critics,  and  acting  in  this 
instance  with  a  new  kinil  of  benevolence,  takes  up  some  who  had  been  vio* 
lently  thrown  down,  to  hx  tliem  in  their  proper  places.’  V.  II.  p.  79* 

Next  comes  a  chapter  on  the  *  Maladies  of  Authors.*  A 
number  of  melancholy  examples  are  produced  of  men,  whose 
too  intense  and  unremitting  studies  have  resulted  in  oppres. 
sion  of  spirits,  or  premature  death,  such  as  Bayne,  Cotgrave, 
Henry  Wharton,  Kirke  White,  and  Macdiarmid.  But  tne  in¬ 
stances,  we  fancy,  of  men  that  really  ilo  themselves  any  great 
harm  by  excess  of  study,  are  cxtreuiely  rare.  No  fact  is  more 
conspicuous  in  literary  history  than  the  compatibility  of  very 
great  and  prolonged  mental  industry  with  health  and  long  life, 
as  evinced  by  the  multitude  of  instances  of  hard  students,  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  not  a  few  beyond 
this  latter  term,  prosecuting  their  labours  to  the  very  close  of 
life! 

'I'he  section,  entitled  the  ‘  Pains  of  Fastidious  Egotism,*  is  a 
spirited  and  interesting  essay  on  the  character  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  no  favourite  with  our  author,  and  really  it  should  seem, 
from  extracts  here  given  from  some  of  his  unpublished  letters, 
but  little,  at  some  moments,  a  favourite  with  himself.  For  it 
appears,  that  sometimes  during  the  course,  but  with  mucli 
aggravation  towards  the  end  of  a  long  and  anxious  experiment 
on  himself  and  the  public,  to  ascertain  his  rank  as  a  man  of 
taltMits,  a  mortifying  perception  was  forced  upon  him,  that  his 
faculties  were  of  fur  less  dimensions  than  any  in  which  he  could 
be  seir-(!omplacent  in  contemplating  them.  In  some  parti¬ 
cular  moods  this  mortification  seems  to  have  been  envenomed 
into  a  kind  of  self-directed  rancor,  and  lie  was  stung  into  ex¬ 
pressions  of  angry  contempt  of  his  intellect  and  genius.  These 
pcrccpiions,  so  galling  to  a  man  of  his  vanity  and  ambition,  so 
emphatically  grievous,  when  they  mingled  with  the  gloom  and 
encroaching  infirmities  of  declining  life,  are  perhaps  too  little 
compassionated  in  reflections  like  ilie  following : 

‘  Thus  humbled  was  Horace  Walpole  to  himself  !  There  Is  an  Intellec¬ 
tual  dignity  which  this  man  of  wit  and  8eni»r  was  incapable  of  reaching— 
and  it  beems  a  retribution,  th^t  the  scorner  of  true  greatness  should,  at 
length,  feel  the  poisoned  chalice  return  to  his  own  li;>o.  He  who  had 
contemned  Sidney,  and  quarrelled  with,  and  ridiculed  every  contempo¬ 
rary  genius  he  personally  knew,  and  affected  to  laugh  at  the  literary  fame 
he  could  not  obtaia, — at  hngth  came  to  scorn  himself! — and  endured  the 
"penal  fires”  of  an  author’s  hell,  in  undervaluing  his  own  works,  the  pio- 
duttions  of  a  long  life.!  ’  V  .  1.  p.  It^O, 
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We  w  ill  transcribe  one  or  two  ofilic  remarkable  passages  of 
Walpole’s  letters,  which  expose  him  in  this  state  of  painfol 
liiimiliatiun  without  hnmilitx . 

‘  r  l.aTp  tiken  a  thorough  dislike  to  being  an  author  ;  and  if  it  would 
not  h»ok  like  be  gging  you  to  compliment  one  by  contradicting  me,  I  would 
tell  you  what  I  am  most  seriously  convinced  of,  that  1  find  what  iniall 
share  of  p  iits  I  had,  grown  dulled.  And  when  I  perceive  it  myself,  1 
might  well  believe  that  others  would  not  be  less  sharp-sighted.  It  it  vtry 
natural ;  mine  were  sfilrits  rather  than  ftarts  ;  and  as  time  has  rebated  the 
one,  it  must  surely- destroy  their  resemhlatice  to  the  other.*’ 

In  anolluT  letter  to  the  Rev.  \\\  Cole  : — 

‘  I  set  very  little  value  on  myself;  as  a  man,  I  am  a  very  faulty  one,  and 
as  an  author^  a  very  mMling  one,  which  whoever  thitiks  a  comfortable  rank ^ 
it  not  at  all  of  my  ofinlcn.  Pray  convince  me  that  you  thinK  I  mean  sin¬ 
cerely,  by  not  answering  me  with  a  compliment.  It  is  very  weak  to  be 
pleased  with  flattery  ;  the  stupidest  of  all  delusions  to  beg  it.  From  you 
I  should  take  it  ill.  We  have  known  one  another  almost  forty  years.* 

AV'hy  *  literary  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  ’  are  insulated  in  a 
distinct  section,  we  cannot  guess,  as  they  might,  in  the  gene, 
ral  distribution,  have  been  assigned  to  their  appr(x|)riate  classes, 
according  to  their  respective  modes  of  calamity.  It  cannot  be 
meant,  that  the  fine  spirits  of  th(?se  nations  adrenture  in  lite¬ 
rature  uiulcr  a  more  malignant  inlluence  of  the  planets  than 
tlieir  neighhonrs,  or  with  a  necessary  reversal,  as  to  their  lite¬ 
rary  euterprizes,  of  the  auspicious  fortunes  so  notoriously 
smiling  on  the  olluM*  niulerlakings  of  the  aspiring  individuals  of 
at  least  one  of  those  nalicms.  'I’lie  whole  matter  probably  is, 
that  our  author  has  no  nniion  of  classifying.  His  mind  is  more 
like  any  thing  (the  sun  cxccjitcd)  in  the  material  world,  ihan  a 
building,  or  enclosure,  or  chest  of  drawers,  or  set  of  shelves, 
in  which  there  should  be  distinct  compaitments,  shaped  by 
right  lines,  arranged  in  squares,  or  other  rectangular  figures, 
and  adapted  and  appropriated  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  distri- 
butetl  and  distinct  contents.  His  soul  is  some  little  nook  of 
creation  breaking  down  into  cliaos,  and  hhuiding  its  formsand 
fragments  of  forms  of  organized  substance,  in  an  inseparable 
confusion. 

'The  wan  and  mournful  spectres  which  pass  before  us  in  tliis 
portion  of  the  work,  are  those  of  Isaac  Ritson,  McDonald,  Lo¬ 
gan,  Heron  M‘Cormick  (the  author  of  a  life  of  Rurke),  and 
James  White. 


Robert  Horen’s  letter  to  the  Literary  Fund,  written  in  lS07»froni 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  recording  his  life,  as  an 
author,  presents  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  literary  toil,  and  the  quantity, 
whatever  the  value  might  be  of  its  results.  lo  his  confinement  he  endea- 
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There  is  a  long  chapter  uiuler  the  title  of  ‘Laborious  Au¬ 
thors/  in  which  the  cliief  figure  is  maile  by  Atithoiiy  Wood, 
«l)o^e  labours  are  highly  coinuu*nded,  Joshua  Banios,  and  Cole, 
ihc  I’limble  fiieiul  cl  Horace  Walprle.  Cole  had  passed  a 
long  life  in  the  pertinacious  laliour  offonnitig  an  Athejia  Can^ 
tdhri^irnsesy  and  other  literary  collections,  designed  as  a  com- 
jiaiiion  to  the  woik  ot  Anthony  Wood.  7'hesc  mighty  labours 
ixistin  more,  than  fiTtv  foI:o  volunn's  in  his  own  hanil-writing. 
An  extract  is  given  (roni  his  manuscripts  of  the  date  of  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  work  was  begun,  descriptive  of  the 
dreary  state  of  his  feelings  alter  toiling  at  it  so  long,  and  yet 
declaring  it  would  be  still  more  miserable  to  abandon  it. 

We  will  transcribe  a  still  more  meiancholy  instance,  record¬ 
ed  in  Vol  II.  p.  !j6G.. 

‘  Dr.  Edmund  Castcll  offers  a  remarkable  instance  to  illustrate  our  pre- 
lent  inrestigation.  He  more  than  devoted  his  life  to  his  Lexicon  Hef%tci' 
floiton.  It  is  not  possible,  if  there  arc  tears  that  are  to  be  bestowed  on 
learned  men,  to  read  liis  pathetic  address  to  Charles  II.  wit.'iout  forbearing 
them  (and  forbear  them).  He  laments  the  seventeen  years  of  incredible' 
pains,  during  which  he  thought  himself  idle  when  he  had  not  devoted  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  this  labour  ;  that  he  had  exj>endcd  all  his 
inheritance,  it  is  said  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  j  that  it  had  broke  n 
his  constitution,  and  leit  him  blind  as  well  as  poor.  When  this  invaluable 
Pulyglott  was  published,  the  copies  remained  unsold  in  his  hands  ;  for  the 
learned  Castell  had  anticipat«*d  the  curiosity  and  knowledge  of  the  public, 
by  a  full  century.  He  had  so  completely  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stu- 
dies,  that  they  had  a  very  remarkable  consequence,  for  he  had  totally 
forgotten  his  own  language,  and  could  scarcely  spell  a  single  word.  This 
appears  in  some  of  his  English  letter'^,  preserved  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
Tsluable  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.*'  It  further 
appears,  that  50()  of  ♦h*'8c  Lexicons,  unsold  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
placed  by  Dr.  Castoll's  niece  in  a  room  so  little  regarded,  that  scarcely  one 
complete  copy  escaped  the  rats,  and  the  “  whole  load  ol  learned  rags  sold 

voured  to  prosecute  his  labours,  till  the  ph\sician8  reported  that  “  his 
health  was  such  as  renderei)  him  totally  incapable  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved — by  the  indiscreet  exertion 
of  his  mind  in  protracted  and  incessant  literary  labours.’*  ‘  About  three 
nionths  after.  Heron  sunk  under  a  fever,  and  perished  amidst  the  walls  of 
Newgate.  We  arc  disgusted  with  this  honid  state  of  p.iupeiism  :  we  are 
indignant  at  beholding  an  author,  not  a  conti  nipiible  one,  in  this  last  fctage 
of  hum..n  wretchedness,  afier  early  and  late  studies,  after  liaving  read  and 
'kritten  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  ! — O  ye  popuLice  of  scribblers  ! 
before  ye  are  driven  to  a  garret,  and  your  eyes  are  filled  with  constant  tears, 
pause — ;^c.’  V.  I.  p.  The  author  adds,  ‘The  fate  of  Heron  is 

ibc  fate  of  hundreds  of  authors  by  profession  in  the  present  day,  of  men  of 
talents  and  literature,  who  can  never  extricate  themselves  from  a  degrad¬ 
ing  stale  of  poverty.’ — It  is  a  coDSolatioD  to  Mr.  D’lsraeli’s  reaJets  iha 
h*'  is  very  apt  to  exaggerate. 
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only  for  seven  pounds. The  work,  at  this  moment,  would  find  purchasers 
at  tony  or  fifty  pounds.* 

W'c  find  we  have  loitered  solongwitli  our  author  in  the  car* 
Her  stages  of  his  course,  that  we  must  not  accompany  him  to  the 
end.  When  our  readers  get  the  hook,  they  will  excuse  our 
having  sulTered  ourselves  to  he  so  detained,  from  their  own 
experience  of  its  attractive  and  beguiling  (jualities.  It  is  a 
hook,  for  which  the  idlest  lounger,  the  most  crahhed  student, 
nnd  every  indivitlual  of  the  gentle  class  of  reviewers,  will 
Cfjually  thank  the  author,  while  the  numerous  workmen  who 
arc  anxiously  casting  ahout  for  sometliing  that  will  lake^  will 
cuvy  his  good  forlime* 

I'he sections  to  which  we  forhear  to  extend  our  remarks,  arc, 
llespair  of  voung  l*octs;  the  exaiujiies,  Pattisou  ami  HiMiry  (’a- 
rcy.— Miseries  of  the  llrst  Knglisli  (\>m!neutainr;  (Dr.  Grew, the 
learned  editor  of  lludihras).— *l.ife  (d  an  Autliovcss  ;  (Kliza 
gy  for  Wood’s  Athentv  Oroturnsr^y  with  an  Idea 
of  l/iteiary  History — l  iterary  Kidieiile;  ehiel  example,  Har¬ 
vey ,  a  couiemporary  atni  friend  of  Spe’iser. — ‘Literary  Hatred; 
example.  Dr.  (Hlhcrt  Siuari’s  dotostahie  persecution  of  Dr. 
Heni  v. — Undue  St'verity  of  Criticism  ;  example,  Kenrick.— 
Volnminuus  Author  wiiiunit  .Imlgmeiit.  (WMll.iin  IVynne)— 
(icnius  a!ul  Knidition,  the  Victims  of  immoilerate  Vanity;  the 
example,  roland. — C»enius  the  Dupe  of  its  Ihissions  ;  ilu’  ex¬ 
ample,  Steele. —  Literary  Disappointment  disordering  the  In¬ 
tellect ;  the  examples,  l.elaud  and  (adiins. —  Hewardsof  Orien¬ 
tal  Students  ;  e\am|)le,  Otkley,  the  historian  of  the  Saracens.— 
Danger  incurred,  hy  giving  t!ic  Hesnlt  of  Literary’  Inquiries; 
the  examples,  Cow  el,  Stowe.  Reginald  Scot,  Sclcieii,  and 
Hawkeswortli. — National  Work,  (liiat  of  Do  Lolme,  on  the 
I'oustitution),  which  could  fuul  no  patronage.— Miseries  of 
successful  Authors  ;  the  examples,  Hume,  Drydeu,  Mickle, 
ami  Drayton. — Illusions  ot  \\  ritt  rs  in  Verse  ;  ihe  chief  ex¬ 
ample,  a  very  striking  one,  and  displayed  at  considertble 
length,  Percival  Stock^alc. 

Almost  all  these  sections  will  he  found  entertaining,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  them  ought  to  convey’  lessons  of  great  utility  to  san¬ 
guine  literary  aspirants,  ami  to  iho>e.  who  fancy,  that  a  little 
genius  real  or  self-imputed,  will  excuse  the  want  of  morals, 
or  of  common  sense. 

None  of  the  stories  is  ad.ipted  to  excite  a  more  painful  sym¬ 
pathy  than  that  of  Miss  P.yves,  a  woman,  as  it  appears,  of » 
very  aniiabh*  and  cuhivaud  luiml,  ‘deprived  of  lier  hirtli- 
right  hy  the  chicanery’  of  law,*  (ilicy  are  her  own  words)  and 
turning  to  literature  for  a  suhsisiem'c,  after  having,  in  carliet 
and  happier  years,  applied  herself  to  it  from  taste;  of  i  ad  eta- 
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tiga^le  iixlustry,  but  still  obtaining;  such  slender  rewards,  that* 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  economy,  she  gradually  sunk 
down  in  penury,  hunger,  and  a  broken  spirit,  to  death,  in  the 
deepest  solitude,  in  an  obscure  lodging,  in  the  precincts  of 
London.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  years  hack. 

There  can,  we  fear,  be  no  comprehensive  and  specific  cure 
for  the  evils  peculiarly  incident  to  authors  as  a  class.  The 
literary  dejKirtmcnt  will  continue  always  to  be  attempted  by 
numbers  who  must  fail,  andsutfcrall  the  attendant  and  conse¬ 
quent  mortifications,  or  still  heavier  distresses.  But  we  may 
hope,  that  a  book  like  this  may  serve  to  deter  a  few  who  are  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  the  llattcrine  temptation.  There  is  one 
point,  liowcver,  in  which  the  autnor  has  greatly  failed  in  his 
duty  as  a  remonstrant  against  the  delusions  that  make  so  many 
unhappy  authors., — he  does  not  expose,  in  the  abstract,  the 
folly  of  the  passion  for  fame.  He  makes  here  and  there  a  vain 
etlusion,  rather  tending  to  cherish  it. 


Art.  VII.  Afuso'  Caniabri^iensei  ;  icu  carraina  quzdam  nuniiimatc  aureo 

Cantabrigiae  ornata,  ct  Procanccllarii  p^rmissu  edita.  8?o.  pp,  250. 

Price  lOs.  6d.  Lunoi^c. 

may  be  the  collateral  advantages  of  Latin 
verse-making,  the  thing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
modern  can  never  hope  to  do  it  well, — we  venture  to  say, 
not  even  tolerably  well.  Whoever  will  consider,  upon  what 
undefmablc,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  minutiic, 
propriety  of  language  depends,  (to  say  nothing  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  elegance,)  and  will  then  take  the  trouble  of  observ¬ 
ing  how  seldom  it  is  that  a  foreigner,  after  a  long  residence 
in  any  countr}’,  is  able  to  speak  it’s  language  even  with  gram¬ 
matical  correctness,  will  we  think,  be  ready  enough  to  allow, 
that  school  boys  are  not  very  likely  to  rival,  in  the  poetical  ele¬ 
gancies  of  a  dead  language,  its  original  authors.  Idiom  is  a 
thing  so  tender,  and  whose  joints  are  so  delicately  knit  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  gentleness  of  hand  to 
touch  it,  and  not  to  dislocate  all  its  limhs.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  Horace  or  Quinctilian  would  detect,  in  wliathuvo 
been  esteemed  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  theMusac  Etonenses, 
many  minute  improprieties,  awkward  collocations,  and  de¬ 
partures  from  idiomatical  purity. — It  is  a  great  happiness, 
therefore,  and  this  is  the  only  inference  we  shall  at  present 
draw  from  our  premises,  that  the  Musac  Cantabrigienses  have 
fallen  under  our  examination,  and  not  that  of  Horace  orQuiiic- 
tilian. 

Most  of  those  who  will  read  this  article,  are  probably  ac- 
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nuaintcd  with  the  origin  of  the  odes.  By  the  direction  of 
SirW.  Browne,  three  gold  medals,  valne  five  guineas  each* 
arc  annually  given  to  three  under-graduates:  the  first  for 
the  best  Greek  ode,  in  iniitatio!!  of  Sappho ;  the  second  for 
the  best  Latin  ode,  in  imitation  of  Horace;  the  third  fur 
the  best  Greek  nnd  Latin  Kpigrams  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anthologia  and  Martial.  From  iliPse  odes  and  epigrams, 
which  have  now  been  annually  produced  for  nearly  forty  yean, 
we  know  not  who  has  made  the  present  selection.  We  wi.sh  that 
some  which  have  been  printed  bad  been  omitted,  and  also 
that  the  editor  had  enlarged  his  voluntc  by  some  of  the  poems 
from  what  are  vernacularly  called  the  tripos  papers  ;  two  pa¬ 
pers  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  those  who  at¬ 
tain  the  university  honors,  upon  taking  their  degree  ot 
bachelor  of  arts.  Upon  each  of  these  are  two  copies  of 
verses,  written,  upon  any  subjects,  by  any  two  undergraduates, 
upon  whom  the  proctors  may  think  fit  to  confer  the  honor. 
Some  of  these  poems,'  that  we  have  seen,  are,  wc  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  superior  to  any  of  the  ‘  Carmina  niimismate  aureo 
ornata*  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Onr  first  objection  to  these  odes,  as  indeed  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  modern  Latin  poetry  which  lias  fallen  into  our 
nands,  is  tlicir  great  lack  of  any  thing  like  originality  of 
sentiment  or  fancy.  This  arises,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  what  we  mentioned  before,  the  great  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  writing  well  in  a  foreign,  and  still  more  in  a 
dead,  language.  So  long  as  the  modern  writer  of  Latin  verses 
keeps  to  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients,  his  errors  he  ma^ 
hope  will  escape  detection.  Hut  when  he  ventures  upon  Im 
own,  every  thing  is  rude,  barbarous  and  without  form.  So 
long  as  he  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  it  is 
puzzling  to  know  whose  foot  left  the  murk;  but,  let  him 
once  venture  out  of  the  path,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  priut  of 
the  foot,  to  be  of  mere  modern  tread.  If  the  best  of  these 
odes  should  be  well  translated  into  English,  it  would  be  found 
to  rise  very  little  above  the  level  or  a  magazine  ctfusion. 
The  misfortune  is  too,  that  the  writers  are  not  content  to 
let  their  thoughts,  whatever  and  whose- soever  they  may  be, 
flow  naturally  on;  they  must  have  them  here  s|K)uting  in 
an  unnatural  jet,  there  tumbling  in  an  awkward  cascade. 
Almost  every  page  affords  some  interrogation,  or  apostrophe, 
some  lo,  triumphe,  or  some  reduplicated  actum  cst.  These 
arc  the  artifices  of  low  fancies,  'fo  this  censure,  however, 
thci*e  afc  certainly  several  exceptions. 

Another  evil,  arising  partly  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
above,  and  partly  from  indolence,  is  the  unconscionable  and 
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Jjainelfess  thievery  from  the  ancients/ especially  from  Horace. 
Delicate  expressions,  linesi  sentiments, — allare  lawful  plunilcr. 

■  ■  ■—  ■  ■  *  reerntem 

Debitit  tpargam  licrymit  fafillam.’  p.  t. 

■  ■  '■  ■■  I,  <  inioiti  capillis 

Eumenidum  tinuantur  anguet.’  p.  6. 

Noyis  Alexandria  supplex 
Hotpitibut  ptefacit  aalarn.*  p.  72. 

- *  audivitque  raundus 

Hespriae  sonitum  ruinte.’  p.  80* 

*•  Expn  timorum,  proptiti  tenax 
Ad  te  trahentem  ciincta  pecuniam  > 

Contemnere  audax,  et  tecundis 

Tenipribus,  dubiitque  rectus.’  p.  65. 

*  Disjecta  non  Icni  ruina.  p.  65. 

^  irtpi  ySii  /ueXa/va; 
a^Ti;  au  Cuoyrt  vdirai,  •jtotoo’^si  t* 
avdof*  afjLfxig  ct  fAtyaXoi,  <ro^o\  mou 

MapTtpoi  av^pff 

rua^tp  a  xpyo’ci  MoTo’a, 

X  a  diOTrviujTOf'^o^la,  •jrapauri 
OjlvufjLSf  TTparov,  avMOOi  7rdv- 

Tf(  aolxa 

MtifAtB*  tu^ovrtg  tov  aripfAOv*  Jjttvov,^  p.  181,  183. 

Ergo  coercet  prpetuus  sopr 
Ducem  BritanoAm,  cui  placuit  lidet 
Sincera,cui  virtus  secundit 
Tempribus  dubiisque  recta.’  p.  5.5. 

After  all  it  is  impossible  to  draw  every  thing  from  Horace  and 
Virgil ;  and  expressions  are  sometimes  introduced  here, 
the  use  of  whien,  we  are  afraid,  Horace  and  Virgil  hardly 
wnction.  For  instance; 

«  I  -loca,  cotucid 
Quacunque  majestate  tristes 

RelJigio  tibi  sacrat  umbras.’  p.  5. 

W«  hear  of  conscious  virtue  among  the  ancients  ;  but  we 
fear  that  this  will  hardly  warrant  the  expression  in  the  text. 
Again : 

<  Utcunque,  pnsci  nominis  immemor 
Fatiuvf ram  pssa  ge'mat  manum.^  p.  8.* 

*  Cum  ma//a  Jimm  exhorruit  impetum 
Doctrina.*  p.  12. 

•  I 

^  Ut  cinctus  Arcturus  proctllis 
Oceano  ruit  cstuoso 
Pragnans  ruinu  !  Occidit,  occidit 
Hcul  Gahicana  Verror  Erinni/os  !  p.  71. 
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. raptot  marmorii  Haffhta 

Fmtces  redooarit  priori 

£t  ▼etituro  domino  Tridcntcm. 

Post,  cum  Totumiis  Fama  BritamuUi 
Nomcn  per  sequor  vexerat  Indicum/  p.75. 

Virgil,  indeed,  uses  *  niarnior’  fur  the  sea,  but  it  is  with 
such  an  epithet,  and  in  such  a  connection,  as  plainly  denote 
his  meaning. 

The  whole  ode,  indeed,  from  which  the  last  two  C|^uotatioiit 
are  taken  is  a  very  noisy,  vulgar,  and  unclassical  perionnance. 

The  metre,  again,  is  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  rules 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Horace.  Some  of  these  rules 
are  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  this  book.  Let  us  see  how 
the  preface  and  the  performances  agree. 

‘  In  tertio  autem  versu,  qualiscunque  sit  rythmi  species,  tetrasylkbooi 
in  initio  nusquam  reperitur.  Res  eadem  cst,  si  in  Creticum  et  syllabam 
dissolvitur,  una  tantum  cxcepta,  et  ea  in  brevissimo  Horatii  rarmioc, 
invenitur : 

‘  Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro.*  p.  ix. 

‘  Non  luridi  fulgore  manes.*  p.  31 

*  Non  audeat  sperare  must.’  p.  SL 

In  the  ode  by  Tweddel,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  volume, 
these  occur. 

<  Nec  credulaa  ‘geUtes  fefelHt.*  p.  36. 

'  Bataviz  non  vocis  expers.’  p.  37* 

*  Agrestium  et  lactas  ruenti.*  p.  37. 

*  Nob  Indico  qui  stridet  arcu.’  p.  39. 

*  Per  dirutas  jam  saevit  jirbes.*  p.  39. 

*  £t  crimiois  vindex  et  idem.’  p,  40. 

*  Tecum  occldet  divina  virtus.*  p.  41. 

In  the  ode  by  Lonsdale,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  the  same  rule 
is  seven  times  infringed,  and  in  one  by  Drury,  eight. 

Again  : 

*  RarissimO  duobus  dissyllabis,  ter  tantum  apud  Horadum  tetrasyllabf 
versus  desinit.*  p.  viii. 

The  following  lines  are  all  from  a  single  ode. 

*  Rerum  Jehovah  conditorem.*  p.  15. 

*  Ultraque  mundi  puriores.*  p.  18. 

*  Mentcmque  pennas  impotentem.’  p.  19. 

*  Qua  lege  ceelum  pcndulique.’  p.  19. 

*  Quse  tanta  plausus  murmura  aureis.’  f.20. 

In  another  ode  we  meet  with  the  following  lines. 

*  Argentcc  teftitudiois  impolit  J  p.  5. 
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*  Qui  lemtcrdulcedine  proBuunt.’  p.6. 

*  Insania !  quandoque  tuttiultuans/  p.  7« 

*  Nunc  assidens  infantibus  ang;itur.*  p.  7. 

*  Ingemlum  formidioc  nomioum.’  p.  8. 

Knough  of  these  |>etty  faults.  We  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  classical  readers  a  few  of  the  elegancies  of  the  volume. 
And  we  regret  that  the  odes  are  all  too  long  for  us  to  give  eny 
one  entire,  without  precluding  ourselves  from  making  any 
extracts  elsewhere.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  so  short 
astlic  longest  of  Horace. 

From  Tweddell’s  Batavia  Rediviva. 

*  An  ille  divini  halitus  setberis, 

Anhcla  vitae  vis,  abit  in  putrem 

Cilebam,  Deque  antiquos  renata 
Sentit  adhuc  meminitve  amores  ? 

An  fcriatiB  Manibus  Elyst 
Inter  virentes  est  siluas  domus, 

Nec  credulas  gentes  tefellit 
Ludibrio  Mahumeda  vano, 

Sed  quisque  festis  uvidus  in  rosii 
Producta  hlandc  Virginia  oscula 
Eibat,  neque  humanx  quereix 

SollicitA  hibit  aure  murmur?  p.  50« 

*  Soj)ita  flamma  est,  quam  gremio  in  tuo 
Nutnx  alebas,  Gallia,  dissidi  | 

H^c  missa  tempestas  ab  orA 
Terruit  Oceani  nepotes; 

Sed  cur  Britannorum  socias  manus 
Ciere  vis  in  bella  ?  patent  vix 
Plures  ad  Orcum  ;  oec  Britanni 
Foemincua  aginius  triumphoi. 

Tuum  decorat  cataide  gratior  . 

Superbamollcm  txnia  militem. 

Ah !  membra  nc  ferro  fatiges 
Apia  magia  lepidx  chorex. 

Inter  puellaa  ludere  doctior, 

£t,cuiquc  veatia  qux  mage  rideat, 

Suadere,  ne  lusu  protervo 

Prxlia  pulverulenta  mutes/  p.38,  39 

Fit)in  Lonsdale^s,  ‘  on  the  death  of  Pitt.* 

*  O  ai  licerct  grata  dolentibus 
Haurire  Lethca  flumina  !  cur  aooat 

Lugubre  plectrum  ?  cur  relictii, 

Musa,  jocis,  hilarique  Judo, 

Tnatem  jubrtur  ducerc  nxniam 
In  vita  ?  jam  jam  corde  sub  ihtimo 
Curx  soporatx  reaurgunt, 

£t  poaitus  renovatur  aogor.  ^ 
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Er^o,  DntannCim  maxime,  quoque 
Li'thi  percmit  dura  necessiut  i 
£r^o  sepulcrali  sub  urn^, 

Nostcr  hunos,  columenque,  dormls  ? 

Quts  nunc*  per  zquor  rupibus  a8|)enini, 

Rerumque  fluctUK,  et  Tada  turbida, 

Quis  innpt  ri  cl.n  uni  teneb;t» 

Et  laceram  reget  arte  navcm  ?*  p,  64,  65. 

*  Vale.  Britanniim  gloria  ;  duni  tuac 
Nutrix  juvent  e  Granta  pio  gcmit 

Dolore  sublatum,  et  verendos 
PhidiMCu  sacrat  arte  vultus. 

Noster  fu'Sti.  cOrn  jubar  exiulit 
Mens  dia  primum  ;  noster  adhuc  eris, 

Duleesqui ,  qua«  vivens  ainasti, 

Kfbgte  decurabiii  umbras. 

Ergo  oiiriiS  ibit  marmor  ad  indy  turn 
Futur.t  pubes,  perque  tuum  caput 
.lurabit  in  pulchros  labores, 

Et  piitrur  studium  salutis.’  p.  69. 

From  Law’s  ‘  Finibus  expiitMiiii  p.ilriis.’ 

*  At  I  ex  Britannae  navis  inardui 
Puppi  lesidens,  transmaris  arquora 

1  orqutt  iaborantes  ocellos, 

Tnsu*  iTipmor  pvttrije  ;  recedcns 
Respectat  urbis  culmen,  et  hostium 
Castra  a  remotis  pcndula  montium 
Ju^is,  inauratumque  littus 
Occidui  radiisdiei. 

Istas  rcsurgcns  eras  ittrum  dies 
Jlluutet  uras  ;  rex  procul  cxulans 
Nec  regna,  ncc  gentem  reyisat^ 

Nec  patiio  scpulcro.’  p,  81. 

The  o;)cning  of  Tweddeli’s  ‘  Juvenum  Curas,’  is  emi¬ 
nently  beau  li  fill. 

XAIPE  /uoi,  al9if  v£avi;  upa, 

‘  •JTOp^ypolv  OsXOifA  av 

(TAi  ^pi^tiv  auh  KOpu^a^t  ro^*  ti  ru 

fiopo’ifAOV  etrj. 

tCAvet  yap  T>u3iJtov  ^AiovJi  rtu 

Ha\  Yi6tV0i  Toi  fjLau^A  xai  oupuf 

6'T'wat$j0‘i  ttpirvA  xaxwv,  T\s9of  rt 

6u/JL0V  icKV^ll^ 

XU  TeXhii  ^iXf?  (T,  0  X*P*^^*  TTXtupA 

axuv  fioyii  t*  avoliaT* 

^pavo;  KXn6po¥  at  t*  ‘Eat*;, 

d*avTaj/a;  toT;, 


,  V 


Again : 


A/us^  Cintahrigicnses. 


aav  Taprit^,  iou;  ixap^hv 

rouvap,  *Xytlaf  tiAjif,  iyvyx,^Cuv 
*Ttvo;  fy  Xaplruv  0^vti  tiv 

aaTSTOf  hit, 

Uf  ii  ffOU  fAlfUiltTlMV  OV,  HOJfAtl 

tlap,  Mpo^lvia  {i)i  voroahi 
KuTTpi^of)  •^po7rap$t$e  koXtuv 

tM  pohfVTMV. 

aa  ^i\rpa  fiupta,  /Av^toKTiv 

ifjLBpoj  0t\{(T(n  ^afAHi,  PpcKraifA  av ; 

oi/M  h^v  olof  Tf  t/  yap  ;  •jrtptuyt  ' 

4^ifAfjL0(  a^i9/A0v,  p,  108. 


fxaXQoKuv  unajo-t  x*f<**'*  Tij  ix^^ii 
9it}iU7rouv,  (TTpa^iv  Tox*  iktifft  MOkBiir, 

•  •/%,»  ,  /  »V\  •  »  •  -te 

ui  it ,  ou  fAifAitviv  ituv,  or  tv  ya 

rav  ^do’iv  d0fdv, 

Eyyexdfat  i/yUfotv,  Mportnat 
Xpytta  vvfjL^n ;  rort  y  lyrroddn 
ru  viavw  rdx  ipuru>^ov  uiip* 

X^^ptt  vidCtt 

X^'ip'  tayitvtuira  ^pdva;  ’A^^oJiVa 
Otxitv  K^Mav  ^hov  rt, 

kart  fidxxov  i  ^iXov,  ayfjLUif  t- 

Ctvitv  avdyMaif. 

/iAiMMuXog  yap  fjiiMHuXov  ovrt  rpaofxa 
ix  x^p^v  htiv  0  roioTiif  oraTf* 

0-^6 ^pa  rt  ffOivti  vtapov  ro  O^Xu' 

T  •  /  V  • 

a,  poo  tTFlTTVOlt 

a  'fjuc^uyfxa  ;i^f/X£Of*  a  t*  oo’O'uv 
tvtkOTTuv  ^at^^ov  fftXaf,  ivXa^oi/  rv, 
u  vtof,  2)fipav  oxirttpav*  tv^ov 

yap  oroTfjLOi  dvStT,  p.  1 1 1,!  12*. 

The  following  description  of  the  spring  hy  Mr.  Bloiiificld 
«  pretty. 

nOIKIAEIMON,  tippotvvai  riQdva 
fidrtp  dv9ifjLiiV  ’'Eap,  aln  x^^P^* 

Xa<pf  /uoi*  rouTtoi  it  ^OMtT  o-t/v^^ttv 

orao’a  ortp\ 

X^if^roi  Xuypov  vi^of  u(  tHi^actaq, 
roufjLOv  u(  BsXyttf  tttap*  av  y  iytpptif 
aXo’tuv  rav  dpfxovlav,  ^ixnf  y  a- 

yd>^trai  a^a. 


' "  ^ 


s.' 


v<^  r 
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Tiu  yetp  tMtap,  ^avrao'ta;  ofACUfiav, 
rixu(  rt  KportwW  ihappoi^ 

^oa^tv  ou^af,  /Att9i6a)f  5*  otsrytt 

roi  pixo( 

fAaX&OMuv  irpoirap  Xaptrojv,  TI^(  rt 
Kvrixa  ppdriiit  ^tpdpca*  potcv  rt 
a  ^XtiroifT,  iffaf  Topt^pof,  ^i\t7  ^ov 

ifAap  *Tyutt,  p.  177. 

Of  tlie  epifrrams,  wc  are  most  pleased  with  those  in  tlie 
manner  of  Catullus. 


In  FsTitriloquim* 

Salfc !  magna  tui  Britannixque, 

SaWe  !  gloria  temporum  tuorum  i 
Quaiis  nemo  fuit»  ncc  est,  critve 
Potthac.  O  utinam  repeote  voces 
Sint  centum  mihi,  tint  et  ora  centum»  ut 
Tei  tui  simtlii  poeta  laudem  ! 

Audin*  ?  nunc  homincmve>  feeminamve^ 
Juxta,  nunc  procul  et  remotiore§» 

Hilc  ilJ^c,  puerumve  ineptientem 
Credas  multa  loqui,  timui  diserti 
Ac  vox  parturiet  sonos  in  alvo.' 

Atqui'nil  tremit  os  loquentis;  atqui 
Nil  motum  est  labium.  Quid  er^  ?  FaLlor 
An  verum  est  ?  loqueris*  tacesve  ?  certc 
£t  nusquam  tua  voxel  est  ubique.  p.  213. 

<  BeUm  hotno  Acad^micus. 


*  Qui  mores,  h;ibitu8,  scienttarque 
Belli  sint  Acaderoici,  requiris. 

Sit  ncc  illepidus,  oec  iovenustiiSy 
Politus  satis,  elegansque  cultu; 

Doctus  psallerp,  vel  levi  choreae 
Saltu  membra  movere  dclicata: 

Nec  Mutarum  adet^  infrequens  Saccidos» 

Quin  laudet  nunieris,  nec  inficetiii» 

Palpebram  Cinarx,  aut  Chloes  catellum. 

£t  Jinguas  sciat,  et  legal  poetas, 

£t  mtdies  Italosy  levi'squc  G.iHos. 

\o%  Grarcos  legite.  cxolcta  turbay 
Queis  docti<i  placet  esse,  vel  videri ! 

Sc  plaudens  sibi  ceterosque  temnens 
Magnum  semper  agat  nihil,  Vacuox 
Meraruoiquc  cliens  ineptiarum.  p.  208»  209. 
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Thp^e  in  the  short  and  pointed  manner  of  Martial  aie  not 
10  good. 

*  Stans  pede  in  wio. 


in  STATUAM  MERCUKII. 


Sum  tibi  Mercunui.  Quaeris  cur  sto  pede  in  uno  ? 
Scilicet  hoc  hodie  cootigit  esse  lucrum,  p.  21p« 


Wc  add  two  Greek  epigrams. 

^Tcrrcpov  V^OTf^ov. 

’HN  oS*  IT*  'Axpiioio  ptiOfa 

‘AmTAKotf  i/utaxoif^  ap^o'iv  ivtoxoc 
•xipL^a  ^pOfAOi  rtravvoTO'  ro  i*  ap  finm  yKuHu 
acBpLOUtovTuv  yinf. 

c(  y  srvx*  y^tpwv  rif  "r  ittoi 

toXA*  iuatiov,  B^aitfvouv  iippov  i^tTjgopuyot, 

fAttMOf  fl,  Tl(  f^n  if  fAaXa  VIM» 

Mtivof,  0¥  tSf  Taxf«K  Ta^a  •jrt^fuy  iyikn.^  p.  tSS. 


Xpi  ffiyoit,  $  nptlaffsva  etyHs  >Jyuy. 


*IPOS,  iuv  ^y^ua^eof,  ivt  rpioibta't  MxSftrat 
^ruxiy^iv,  a^Tctyay  Xio’J^/aivof  (iiorov, 

7^pc(Xio(,  voXi^Mporapoi,  aai  x^^f^  Ttra^fi 
^OMpVOUf - XfTTOV  Tft>^  TOT*,  a^UVOf  f«r, 

^upov  aTai  TtTrai ; — M>xa  K  viOavurtpa  xthu, 

t!  arofAa  a‘tyaTai,  xdp»  'fp^X^i*  opLfia  \aXtX,  p.  224 1 


Art.  Vlll.  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scunces, 
VoL  1.  Part  1.  Newhaven,  1810.  8yo.  pp.  viii.  216. 

^HE  diffusion  of  science  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  a  mind  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
While  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature  would  fix  the  sad 
gulphs  of  national  animosity  between  different  branches  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  this  desire  after  realities,  independent  on 
opinion  or  interest,  still  unites  them  together,  in  bonds  which 
even  politics  and  avarice  cannot  sever.  It  is  observable,  too, 
iiat  the  power  of  the  combining  force  is  always  commensurate 
to  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  aucst. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  source  of  truth,  whose  streams  roll  with 
luch  exuberant  bounty,  as,  on  comparison,  to  diminish  every 
o^r  fountain  almost  to  insignificance.  Yet,  however  insig*- 
nificant  they  may  be,  it  is  still  greatly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  tributaries,  tending  to  the  same  point,  and  taught 
to  How  in  the  same  channel.  Insulated  truths,  like  sta^^nant 
waters,  often  spread  contagion  rather  than  promote  fertility  ; 
^hile  the  liarmony  of  trutb|  and  its  consistency  with  itself, 
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will  iiliimatelv  render  every  fact,  if  left  to  its  own  freeoptn. 
tioii,  subservient  to  tiic  strcMigtliening  and  establishment  of  tbt 
whole. 

These  thoughts  have  not  been  forced  upon  us,  either  by 
the  magnitude  or  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  present  work.  For 
though  the  title,  ‘  Memoirs  of  an  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,*  may*  appear  somewhat  ihi]josing,  yet  a  slight  scru¬ 
tiny  will  siidicientiy  evince  that  Connecticut  can  follow  Paris 
or  l.ondon  but  at  a  very’  humble  distance.  We  introduce  the 
book  to  our  readers,  as  a  proof  that  science  is  increasing  the 
number  of  her  followers  even  in  the  secondary  provinces  of  the 
United  States,  and  ns  a  partial  specimen  of, the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  pursuits. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  the  project  of  combining  the 
eft*  rts  of  literary  men  in  Connecticut,  was  suggested *as  early  is 
the  year  1799,  and  an  act  obtained  from  tlio  legislature,  in¬ 
corporating  the  members.  The  number,  which  is  restricted  by 
the  act  to  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  above  forty,  residing  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  amounts  at  present  to  105.  In  the 
present  publication,  the  names  of  ten  authors  appear,  who 
have  contributed  seventeen  papers,  very  uncfjual  in  length, 
and  we  may  add,  in  merit;  but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
that  after  excluding  the  account  of  the  Weston  Meteor,  which 
has  appeared  already  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophicil 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  one  half  of  the  remainder 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  jiin.  We  shall  notice 
the  papers  m  their  order.  ‘ 

I.  A  Dissertation  on  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Teniperaiuix 
(f  IV inter.  By  N.  Webster,  jnn. 

The  learned  author  labours  with  much  ingenuity  and  jU- 
lient  research  to  refute  the  generally'  received  opinion, 
that  the  winters  of  northern  climates  have'  become  mate* 
rially  mildcf.  He  particularly  directs  his  argument  agaiiwt 
the  assertions  of  Dr.  Williams,  advanced  in  his  History 
of  Vermont,  in  which  the  change  is  represented  as  having 
been  very  perceptible  since  the  |>eriod  when  that. taste  w 
first  settled.  Historians  and  poets  are  in  general  apt  to 
seize  and  transmit  to  posterity  those  events  only  that  oic  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  .so  that  onr  hopes  to  discover  from  tlieir  accoimte 
the  ordinary  course  of  seasons,  and  the  usual  phenomena  of 
dift'ereiu  climates,  will  generally  be  disappointed.  On  tlm 
account,  we  may  generally  assume,  that  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  which  they  record  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  attracted  their  notice.  •  Somc^bH 
may  be  g  lined  by  inference,  boi  of  much  too  vague  a  nature 
to  warrant  the  deduction  of  any  positive  conclusions. 
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Previout  lo  the  invention  of  the  thermometeri  we  had  no 
Beans  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  different  dc^grees 
of  li^t'  and  cold,  and  a  conviction  of  the  impracticability 
of  such  a  comparison,  co-opemting  with  other  causes,  pre* 
rented  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  from  being  paid 
to  the  subject.  One  sure  method  of  judging  of  the  state  of 
different  climates,  at  remote  periods,  however  remains,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Webster  has  not  failed  to  pay  due  attention. 
Where  the  vegetable  produce  of  a  country  is  ascertained,  we 
sre  enabled  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  its  climate. 

*  The  roost  positive  evidence  which  can  possibly  exist  to  prove  that  the 
climate  of  Palestine  has  not  suffered  any  increase  of  beat,  for  more  than 
SOOO  years,  is  the  production  of  certaio  foiiu  in  the  days  id  David,  which 
will  not  thrive  in  any  but  mild,  warm  countries ;  as  pomgraoates,  olives 
sod  figs.  The  trees  producing  these  fruits  are  so  ofieo  memtooed  ta 
Scripture,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  name  the  iottances.  They  were  in 
Judea,  in  the  tinke  of  Moses,  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  for  the  spies 
lent  to  explore  the  country,  returned  with  poragranates  and  figs.*  p.  7. 

<  The  palm-tree  furniihes,  also,  a  most  clear  and  incontestible  proof 
ofthe^ame  fact.  This  tree  will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  says  Pliny,  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Spain,  but  the  dates  have  not  the  fine  Savour  of  those 
which  are  produced  in  Judea.  In  Europe,  for  instance  in  Italy,  they  are 
barren.  In  Africa  they  coroe  to  perfiK:tion,  but  soon  perish.  **  Jutfea  it 
particularly  renowned  for  palm-trees  or  dates.’* — Lib.  xiii.  Ca.  4. 

*  These  trees  were  not  introduced  and  cultivated  first  ip  Judea  by  the 
Jews.  The  Israelites,  when  they  mig^a^  from  Egypt,  found 

trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  in.  all 
their  glory.  •  Jericho  is  called  the  city  of  palm-trees— Deut.  xxxiv,  3. 
and  the  word  itself,  in  the  Ethiopic,  signifies  a  palm-tree.*  p.  8. 

*  The  real  temperature  of  Italy  is  ascertained  precisely  by  the  olive  and 
other  planu,  that  we  know  will  not  bear  severe  frost,  and  will  not  thrive 
and  come  to  perfection,  but  in  warm  climates. 

*  Ihe  olive-tree  has  been  known  in  Greece  from  time  immeroorial.*- 
See  Theophrastus  History  of  Plants,  Lib.  iv.  and  v.  and  notes.  At  whit 
time  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  is  not  recorded.  Fenestelia,  says 
Pliay,  relates  that  in  the  age  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  olive  was  not 
koowD  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa.  It  was,  however,  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  long  before  the  Chriatiao  era,* 
p«  15.  16. 

*  Pliny  expresaly  mentions  a  species  of  the  olive  which  thrived  in  Gaol 
beyond  tne  Alps.  Strabo  says,  the  olive  will  not  produce  fhiH,  to  the 
00^  of  the  Ceveones.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  limita  of  the  olive 
('Bgioo,  here  desigMted,  are  precisely  those  to  which  that  tree  is  now 
confined.  The  line,  beyond  which  olives  will  .not  produce  fruit,  at 
narked  by  Arthur  Young,  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  RousiUoo, 
it  the  48d  degree  of  latitude,  thence  runs  north-east,  through  I^goedoc, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Cevenoes.  crosses  the  Rhone  at  Montelimart,  and 
(trtues  its  direction,  near  Grenoble,  towards  Savoy,  where  H  terminatcf, 
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Olirei  grow  and  mature  there  precisely  within  the  litniu  marked  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  a  league  further  north  Uua 
they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.*  p.  2%  2K 

In  refuting  Buffon’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  mitigation  of 
cold  in  Kiirope,  that  the  rein-deer  has  been  compelled  to 
migrate  to  the  northern  extremiiT  of  our  continent,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  alledges  the  destruction  of  the  extensive  forests,  as  a 
cause  ;  asserting,  that  “  we  might  as  well  expect  a  tish  to  live 
in  air,  as  the  rane  in  a  country  destitute  of  wood,  and  fre¬ 
quented  by  man.”  Increase  of  population,  and  extended 
agriculture,  have  most  probably  bad  their  share  in  banishing 
this  animal ;  but  it  occurs  in  Greenland,  where  there  is  no 
wood,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  Mr.  Webster  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  forests  are  indispensable  to  its  existence.  The 
remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  American  States,  appear  con¬ 
clusive  in  favour  of  Mr.  Webster’s  hypothesis,  and  will  be 
valuable  to  future  investigators  of  this  subject. 

\\.  A  Dissertation  on  (he  Production  of  Vapoury  in  uhich  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  some  curious  phenomena  that  attend  its 
ascent.  By  Fdizur  Wright. 

In  this  paper  the  author  seems  rather  desirous  of  giving  bis 
less  informed  countrymen  some  correct  ideas  upon  the  nature 
of  vapour,  than  of  penetrating  profoundly  into  the  subject. 
In  our  own  country  it  would  be  esteemed  superffuous,  and  In 
tome  passages  incorrect. 

ni.  An  account  of  the  Whitten  Plaster. 

The  term  plaster  is  given  to  this  mineral,  from  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  manure  in  the  manner  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  If  the  idetis  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  communicated  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  society,  be  in  any  degree  correct,  it  will  be  thought 
a  singular  production. 

*  From  the  slight  attempts  I  have  made  to  decompose  it,  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  composed  of  the  tulphurie  acidvo  no  small  proportion,  plumbago^  and 
it&ceout  earths  Plomha^,  in  a  simple  state,  is  frequently  found  in  the 
bterstices  of  the  quarry.*  p«  81. 

IV.  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  ^  the  Town  of  Ntwhaven.  Bj 
Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the.  society  has  been  to 
collect  for  publication,  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  that  they  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  every 
town  in  the  state,  containing  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  arrange*! 
under  thirty-two  distinct  heads,  reouesting  answers.  The  pre* 
sent  paper  is  in  answer  to  the  fifth  of  these  questions. 
present  our  readers  witb  a  compressed  abstract  of  the  observes 
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facts.  Thev  scorn  to  haic  been  stitdicil  wirhont  pixtjudice,  and 
recorded  without  .aHectution,  and  are  couscqueiitly,  thougli 
local,  of  importance. 

«  The  city  of  New-Haven  stands  on  the  southern  part  of  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  all  sidr«,  excepting  the  south  and  sotith-west,  by  a 
drcular  rangre  of  elevated  ground,  rising,  in  most  places,  into  high  hills, 
lod  in  two  insunces,  into  mountains  of  considerable  altitude.  The  mean 
diameter  of  tills  plain  probably  does  not  excf*ed  two  and  a  half,  or,  ai 
most,  three  miles.  Two  rivuleu  wash  the  uoundnnes  of  the  pUin,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hills  ;  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west, 
and  tennioate  in  arms  of  the  sea,  llowing  into  the  harbour.  The  in* 
equalities  of  its  surface  are  no  wl\ere  so  great,  as  to  militate  seriously  against 
tl^  idea  that  it  is  principally  an  alluvial  country.  The  soil  of  this  plain 
seems  to  have  been  oHgina'ly,  viz.  before  it  was  improved  by  European 
cultivation,  little  more  than  a  stratum  of  reddish  sancf,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould,  arising  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  such  vegetables  as  it  was  able  to  produce  ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  we 
find  it  marked  by  the  same  character,  in  those  places  where  it  has  *  not 
been  improved  by  art.  If  we  penetrate  into  the  ground,  the  mass  of 
(Materials  is  all  stratified,  and  the  straca  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  masses  which  compose  the  different  gravelly  beds.* 
p.  83,-86. 

•  When  we  come  to  examine  the  heights  which  encircle  the  plain,  wC 
find  indications  of  a  very  ancieni,  if  not  of  a  primitive  countiy.  On  the 
ea^,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  rises  a  peqiendicular  front  ot  rock,  about 
450  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  one  of  the  rivers  formerly  alluded 
to  in  deecrioing  the  plain.  This  eminence  presents  to  the  eye  a  range  of 
rude  and  irregular  columns.  The  most  common  figures  observed  here 
ire  the  tri.ingular,  the  five  and  six-sided  prism,  the  parallelopipedon,  and 
the  rhomboidal  prism.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
species  of  rock  to  be  what  is  called  tohi/t  ttone  in  Scotland,  tra/i  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  6asait  in  some  countries.*  p.  87*  88. 

*  South-e.ist  of  the  rock  which  we  have  been  considering,  are  two 
eminences,  lying  in  the  same  chain  or  ridge  with  the  east  rock  itself.— 
The  first  of  these  is  compact  whin-stone,  and  the  faces  of  the  stone  are 
remarkably  regular  in  their  fractures,  presenting  frequently  the  rhomboidal 
prism.  On  tlie  front  of  the  other  eminence,  al^ut  two  thirds  of  the  way 
from  its  base  to  the  top,  and  on  that  part  which  inclines  towards  the  east- 
rock,  wc  discover  a  bed  of  sand  stone,  having  large  and  distinct  niaaies 
of  quartz  imbedded  in  it.  The  strata  arc  inclined  a  little  to  the  cast,  and 
apparently  sustain  the  bed  of  granite  whin  which  forms  the  mass  of  the 
eminence  itself.  The  materials  which  compose  this  eminence,  are  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  those  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  They  present 
very  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  and  quarz  in  abundance  ;  but  mica,  the 

ther  ingredient  erf  granite,  is  wanting,  and  we  find  little  or  no  horn¬ 
blende,  so  common  in  the  contiguous  whinstune  mountain.  Leaving 
east  mountain  and  its  dependencies,  wc  come  next  to  that  chain  of 
high  ground,  which  passes  immediately  wj/  q/i  and  parallel  //»,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  turnpike  road,  and  terminates  near  the  new  burying  ground.  The 
^sis  of  the  hUi  appears  to  be  a  very  coarsc-gralncJ  and  friable  red  sand- 
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KOOf.  upon  tu  tomcei  ue  here  and  there,  fragments  of  granite,  it 
many  cj[  which  the  feldspar  is  undergoing  decomposition,  and  beconing 
porc^n  day.  The  Pine  rock,  l3ring  north-west  of  the  Beater  poods, 
and  tut  of  the  west  rock,  is  a  mass  of  whin-stone,  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  in  fracture,  grain,  and  colour,  from  that  of  the  east  mounuin.  It 
contains,  however,  veins  of  Prehnite,  in  radiated  crystals,  and  tremolite, 
crystal! zed  in  diverging  lines,  grouped  together,  like  radii  of  a  circle  ’ 
^  91,  92. 

*  The  mountain  called  the  West  rock,  which  occurs  next  in  our  circuit, 
is  a  grand  basaltic  ridge,  where  the  columns  are  more  lofty,  the  prismatic 
form  is  more  distinct,  and  the  mass  of  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  cliffs,  IS  more  coociderable  than  at  the*£ast  rock.  It  is  incumbent 
<>pon  a  bed  of  sand-ttone ;  that  the  Pine  rock  haa  such  a  basis  is  also 
evident  to*  the  eye,  for  the  strata  are  distinctly  visible  at  one  end  of  tht 
eroioence,  where  they  have  been  hud  bare  by  the  rains.’  p.  93.  . 

*  From  the  West  rock,  the  hills  umitnt  only  a  very  moderate  elevation. 
Frequent  maasei  of  manite,  whin-stone,  quarz,  and  sand-stone,  accom¬ 
pany  us  along  through  Westheld,  till  we  arrive  within'a  quarter  of  smile 
of  the  Derby  turnpike,  when  a  new  species  of  stone  presents  itself,  and 
very  soon  b^omes  the  predominant  stoae  of  the  country.  Its  colour  is 
bluish,  inclining  to  white  ;  its  fracture  hackly ;  its  hardness  is  such  that 
it  may  be  scratched  even  by  the  nail.  Its  structure  is  schistose ;  the 
lamirMt  are  often  variouaiy  contorted,  and  Frequently  atriated,  with  laroinx 
of  quarz,  and  sometimea  of  mica.  In  passing  over  the  hills  which  Ke 
between  the  Derby  turnpike,  and  those  heights  which  overlook  White¬ 
haven,  about  jmidvriy  between  the  Stratford  road  and  the  Sound,  this 
fnagnedio  fdititni  is  predcnrinant,  and  from  the  heists  just  now  meo- 
ttOOed,  to  where  they  terminate  in  the  flat  ground,  accent  to  the  shore, 
we  And  nothing  but  immenae  serstt  of  the  same,  rising  every  where  to 
vi^,  and  discovering,  wherever  the  road,  a  water  cnanneJ,  or  a  side 
billi  giwt  a  view  of  the  strata,  an  unvarying  inclination  to  the  west  and 
north,  forming  an  angle  of  perhaps  thirty-hve  degrees  with  the  horizon.’ 
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Meloe  vessicatorius,  except  in  colour,  is  abundant  upon  the 
potato  plant,  and  appears  to  have  m^icinal  properties  simi- 
far  to  the  European  species,  for  which  it  might  prulMbly  be 
substituted,  with  advantage  to  the  pouto  crops,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  patient* 

Vn.  A  Calculation  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Comet  «4icA  lately  op* 
peared;  together  with  sofne  general  Observations  on  Ccmkcts* 
By  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  Surveyor-General  of  the  United 
States* 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  and 
the  summary  method  pursued  in  the  calculation,  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  tne  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  find  in 
the  results  on  comparing  them  with  those  given  by  Olbers  in 
the  Journal  de  Physique*  He  took  three  equi-distaht  obser* 
vstions,  and  probably  employed  some  such  l(fnutive  method  as 
that  of  Boscovich,  given  in  the  1st  vol*  of  Vice's  Astronomy* 
We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  reSnark  that  the  best 
general  method  of  determining  the  orbits  of  comets,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  by  Laplace  given  in  the  j|d- 
vol.  of  Riot’s  IMiysical  Astronomy  :  it  was  alto  published  about 
two  years  ago,  in  Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Magazine. 

VIII.  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  Colonel  Jared  Mans« 

field. 

The  writer’s  aim  appears  to  have  been,  to  shew,  by  mepip 
of  a  plain  and  intelligible  algebraic  formula,  *  the  necessary 
connection  and  dependence,  between  the  measures  of  degrees 
in  different  latitudes,  and  the  proportion  of  Its  axis  and  eqiie« 
torial  diameter.’  He  does  not  seem,  however,  fully  to  -mppre* 
ciate  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  practice  of  this  great  pro* 
blem  ;  nor  to  be  aware  that  the  relative  dimensions  of  ibe  tor* 
restrial  spheroid  are  more  accurately  determined  .from  astro* 
nomical  considerations,  than  from  actual  admeasurement* 

IX*  Observations  on  the  Duplication  of  ihe^Cube^  and  ike  Tri* 
section  an  Angle.  By  Cot*. Jared  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Win  thorp  had  published  two  papers  on  these  iiiterettiog^ 
problems  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ana 
and  Sciences,  but  in  the  present  paper  Col.  Mansfimd  thesss 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  first  by*plane  geo* 
metry  ;  aud  that  the  *  trisecting  curve’  in  his  solution  ot  ^the 
lauer,  is  no  other  than  ibe  hyperbola*  For  similar  solutions  of 
this  problem  by  means  of  tM  hyperbola  we  refer  the  Colonel 
U>  Rob.  Simson’s  Sect.  Conic.  2d  Edit*  Appetidix,  Prop.  8, 
snd  to  Hutton’s  Matbem.  IlL  p.  216.  Or  this  laiiar  work  a 
new  edition  has  been  just  published  at  New*Yorlu 
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X.  A  Statement  oj  the  Quantity  of  Rain  which  fal's  on  differ- 

ent  Days  (/  the  Mociu  By  Prof  Jeremiah  Day,  * 

Frorh  these  observations,  continued  during  43  lunations,  the 
greatest  qua'ntity  of  rain  appears  to  have  fallen  at  the  quarters, 
and  the  least  at  new  moon  ;  to  deduce  any  established  principle 
would  require  far  more  numerous  observations  in  remote  situ¬ 
ations. 

XI.  Description  of  an  Air  Pump.  Invented  by  Elizur 

Wright,  Esq. 

XII.  A  Rnef  Account  of  a  7'f  itil  at  fjOWt  in  u’A/t/i  the  influence 
cf  trater  raised  by  a  Mill  Dauiy  on  the  Health  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  neighbourhood^  was  considered.  By  the  Hon, 
David  Daggett,  Esq. 

Joseph  Burgles,  the  plaituilF,  complained  that  Elijah  Bard-  ' 
man  and  others,  the  defendants,  destroyed  part  of  his  mill  dam 
on  llousatonic  River.  Elijah  declared  that  New  Milford  was 
depopulated  by  a  bilious  remitting  fever  in  consequence  of 
Joseph's  raising  the  dam,  I'hc  medical  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion  that  fe\ersarc  occasioned  by  effluvia.  Buggies  con* 
tended  that  people  died  before  he  raised  his  dam,  as  well  as 
since.  '  The  Court  gave  a  verdict  in  Joseph’s  favour,  and  left 
the  llousatonic  mill  dam  and  the  New-Milford  bilious  fever  as 
they  found  them. 

Xll?.  On  the  Decomposition  of  tVhitc  Lead  Paint.  By  Noah 

Webster,  jun. 

XIV,  An  Obicrvaiion  of  the  Auroral  appearance  in  the  Evening 
of  the  Iw  of  Aug.  1783,  at  Jhirham.  By  the  late  Rev, 
Elizur  Gooilrich,  D.  D. 

XV.  An  Account  of  the  Meteor^  which  burst  over  JVeston  in 
Connecticut^  in  December^  1807,  and  of  the  falling  of  Stones 
on  that  occasion.  By  Professors  Silliman  and  Kingsley ; 
with  a  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Stones.  By  Prof.  SilTiinan. 

This  phenomenon  took  place  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1307,  about  half^past  six  o’clock  A.  M.  An  account  of  the 
facts  ba#  been  published  in  the  Connecticut  Herald,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
repeated  in  some  of  our  papers ;  but  the  occurrence  of  meteors 
of  this  description  being  rare,  and  the  instances  in  which  tbev 
have  been  accurately  observed  and  correctly  described  still 
rarer,  we  oB'er  no  excuse  for  presenting  our  readers  with  such 
extracts  from  the  account  inserted  here,  as  may  convey  pre* 
cise  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  event.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  roost  .prominent  features,  omitting  the  mass  of  collateral 
eTideuce,  and  the  minute  detail  of  the  several  observations. 
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(  The  morning  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but  numerous  spoU  of 
oacloudcil  sky  were  visible,  and  along  the  northern  furt  of  the  ho* 
fizon  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  was  perfeitly  clear.  The 
attention  of  Judge  Wheeler  was  first  drawn  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light,  which  illuminated  every  object.  Looking  up  he  discovered  in 
the  north  a  globe  of  fire,  just  then  passing  behind  the  clouds— In 
this  lituadon  its  appearance  was  distinct,  and  well  defined,  like  that  of 
the  sun  seen  through  a  mist.  It  rose  from  the  north,  and*  proceeded  in  a 
direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the.  horizon,  but  inclining,  by  a  very 
tmall  an^le,  to  the  west,  and  deviating  a  little  from  tlic  plane  of  a  great 
circle.  Its  apparent  diameter  was  about  one  half  or  two  thirds  the  appa¬ 
rent  diameter  of  the  full  moon.  Its  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  that  of 
common  meteors  and  shooting  stars.  When  it  passed  behind  the  thinner 
clouds,  it  appeared  brighter  than  before  ;  and,  when  it  passed  the  spots  of 
clear  sky,  it  flashed  with  a  vivid  light,  yet  not  so  intense  as  the  ligtitning 
in  a  thunder- storm,  but  rather  like  what  is  commonly  called  heat  lightning. 
Where  it  was  not  too  much  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  a  waving  conical 
train  of  paler  light  was  seen  to  attend  it,  in  length -about  lO  or  12  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  b^y.  In  the  clear  sky  a  brisk  scintillation  was  observed 
about  the  body  of  the  meteor,  like  that  of  a  burning  firebrand  cairied 
against  the  wind. 

*  It  disappeared  about  15  degrees  short  of  the  zenith,  and  about 'tht 
same  numUr  of  degrees  west  of  the  meridan.  It  did  not  vanish  instan¬ 
taneously,  but  grew,  pretty  rapidly,  fainter  and  fainter..  The  whole 
period  between  its  first  appearance  and  total  extinction,  was  estimated  at 
about  30  seconds. 

*  About  SO  or  40  seconds  after  this,  three  loud  and  distinct  reports, 
lik*  those  of  a  four  pounder,  near  at  hand,  were  heard.  They  succeeded 
each  other  with  as  much  rapidity  as  was  consistent  with  distinctness,  and, 
alto^ther,  did  not  occupy  three  seconds.  Then  followed  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  reports  less  lot  J,  and  running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  ' 
a  continued  rumbling,  like  that  of  a  cannon  ball  rolling  over  a  floor, 
sometimes  louder,  and  at  other  times  fainter.  This  noise  continued  about 
ss  long  as  the  body  was  in  rising,  and  died  away  apparently  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  meteor  came.*  p.  142,  143. 

The  meteor  was  seen  as  far  south  as  New- York,  at  Col¬ 
chester,  fifty  miles  east  of  Weston,  in  Conncciicul,  and  as 
fur  as  Rutland  in  Vermont  ;  the  real  diameter  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  300  feet.  Fragments  of  meteoric  stone 
were  found  at  six  places,  in  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles, 
snd  in  the  direction  which  the  meteor  took.  The  three  explo¬ 
sions  seem  to  corresp^fKl  with  three  distinct  falls, 

‘  The  most  northerly  fall  was  within  the  limits  of  Huntingdon,  con- 
ti^ous  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burr.  The  noise  produced  by  its  collision 
with  a  rock  of  granite,  was  very  loud.  Mr.  Burr  was  .within  50  feet,  and 
immediately  searched  for  the  body,  but,  it  being  still  dark,  he  did  not  find 
it  till  half  an  hour  after.  By  the  fall,  some  of  it  was  reduced  to  powder, 
^nd  the  rest  of  it  was  broken  into  very  small  fray^enu,  which  were 
thrown  around  to  the  distance  of  20  or  30  feet.  There  was  reason  to 
conclude  from  all  the  circumsunces,  that  this  stone  must  have  weighed 
*bout  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.'  p.  145. 
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*  The  maist*!  projected  at  the  aecood  exploak)n»  setm  to  hm 
principaiJy  at  and  in  the  Tidnity  of  Mr.  William  Prince’s  in  Wexot^ 
distant  about  fife  miles,  in  a  souibei  ly  direction,  from  Mr.  Burr’s.*  p,  I45, 

Such  as  have  been  collected  in  five  different  spots,  seem  to 
have  weighed  collectively  above  100  pounds. 

*  At  the  third  explosion  a  mass  of  stone  far  exceeding  the  united  weight 
of  all  we  have  hitherto  describedf  fell  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr. 

Seeley,  and  within  thirty  rods  of  his  house.  Mr.  Seeley’s  is  at  the  jb« 
unce  of  about  four  miles  from  Mr.  Prince’s.  Three  or  four  hours  after 
the  event,  Mr,  Seeley  was  struck  with  surprize  at  seeing  a  spot  of  groosd 
which  he  knew  to  ^vc  been  recently  turfed  over,  all  tom  up,  and  the 
earth  looking  fresh,  as  if  from  recent  violence.  Coming  to  the  place,  be 
found  a  great  mass  of  fragmentr  of  stone. 

*  From  the  best  inlbrroacion  whi^  we  could  obtain  of  the  quantity  of 
fragments  of  this  last  stone,  compared  with  ha  specific  gravity,  we  ooo* 
eluded  that  its  weight  could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  fiOO  pounds. 
Ail  the  stones,  when  first  found,  were  friable,  being  easily  broken  between 
the  fingers ;  this  was  especially  the  case,  where  they  had  been  buried  io 
the  moist  earth ;  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  gradually  hardened.’ 
p.  Ii8,  149. 

The  specimens  obtained  from  the  different  places  are  per* 
fectly  similar ;  on  the  larger  specimens  portions  of  the  exte* 
rior  may  be  distinguished.  ’  It  h  covered  with  a  thick  black 
crust,  destitute  of  splendour,  and  bounded  by  portions  of  an 
irregular  curve ;  sometimes  depressed  with  concavities,  such 
as  might  be  produced  by  pressing  a  soft  and  yielding  sub* 
stance*’  The  specific  gravity  of  die  stone  is  about  3.6. 
The  appearance  of  the  stone,  from  sprciinens  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  the  large  Yorkshire 
ineleorilite  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  possession,  and  with  fragments  of 
iboso  which  have  fallen  in  Scotlaml,  Ireland,  at  i’Aigle,  and 
at  Benares,  very  closely  resemble  that  of  other  stones  of  this 
class,  and  is  very  correctly  described  by  Prof.  Silliman. 

*  The  colour  of  the  mass  of  the  stone  is  mainly  a  dnrk  ash,  or,  more 

properly,  a  leaden  colour.  It  is  interspersed  with  distinct  masses,  froa 
the  eke  of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  diameter  of  one  or  two  inches,  which  ift 
almost  white,  llie  texture  of  the  stone  is  granular  and  coarse,  resembfiog 
some  pieces  of  grit  stone.  It  cannot  be  broken  by  the  fingers,  but  giws 
a  rough  and  irregular  fracture  with  the  hammer,  to  which  it  rMiiy 
yiclda/  p.  150.  SI 

The  constituent  parts  are  also  similar,  a  grey  substance  in 
spherical  masses,  yellow  pyrites,  malleable  iron  allayed  with 


lead*€ok>ured  substance  forming  toe 

greater 

part  of 
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.  and  black  irregular  masses- irregul 

persed 

It  the  same:  but  Prof.  Btlliinaii  cotil 

Id  disco' 

rer  no 
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XVI.  A  View  if  the  Theories  which  have  been  proposed  to 
txpiain  the  Origin  of  Meteoric  Stones.  By  Jeremiah  Duj. 

Professor  Day  produces  an  hypothesis  of  the  Rer.  Thomaa 
Class,  formerly  l*residetit  of  Yale  College,  in  which  ‘  Ter¬ 
restrial  Comets*  are  proposed  to  explain  meteors,  aod  makes 
sse  of  it  to  explain  the  production  of  meteoric  stones,  and 
thinks  the  theory  *  embarrassed  with  fewer  objections,*  than 
toy  with  which  he  Was  acquainted.  We  confess  that  it  hat 
•till  too  many  to  permit  us  to  receive  it 

XVII.  Ongin  of  Mythology.  By  Noah  Webster,  jun. 

Mr.  W.*s  mythological  dissertation  is  learned  and  ingenious, 
which  is  all  the  merit  that  can  be  given  to  his  method,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  any  other,  of  treating  sucli  a  sobiect.  To  explain 
Mythology  by  Etymology,  is  to  attempt  illostrating  the  ob- 
Kore  by  the  still  more  obscure  ;  for,  imperfectly  as  wc  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mythological  systems  of  the  ancieiU  heathens, 
and  especially  the  more  barbarous  nations,  we  know  much 
more  of  these,  than  we  do  of  tlie  radical  affinities  of  their 
languages.  A  very  moderate  attention,  in  particular,  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  the  Welsh  und  Irish  (whence  Mr.  W.*s  ety¬ 
mologies  arc  chiefly^  deduced),  might  suffice  to  convince  any 
person  tolerably  acquainted  with  other  languages,  that  from  the 
extreme  versatility  and  pliability  of  those  dialects  (above  all, 
the  Irish)  any  thing  that  best  pleases  the  reader's  taste,  may  be 
inferred. 

A  consideration  of  the  state  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  particular  in  its  least  disguised  form  amoog 
modern  uncivilized  nations,  might  apprize  us  that  nothing  is 
more  capricious  than  idolatry.  As  there  is  no  object  too  con# 
temptible  or  pernicious  to  allure  the  pursuit  of  persons  whe 
act  upon  no  sound  principle,  so  there  is  no  work  of  God  or  of 
man,  so  mean  in  its  appearance,  or  so  detrimental  in  its  oper- 
I  ation,  as  to  have  precluded  it  from  being  idolized  even  by  the 
iiK)re  polished  nations  of  antiquity.  (Romans  i.  21-23..)  What 
can  be  more  hopeless,  than  the  attempt  to  rjeduce  such  prac¬ 
tices  to  system  and  rale  ? 

All  we  believe,  that  can  be  conclusively  admitted  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  celestial  bodies  were  probably  the  earliest 
objects  of  idolatry  to  most  nations ;  that  they  proceeded  to 
deify  the  roost  eminent  of  their  deceased  leaden  ;  that  they 
confounded  the  prominent  attributes  of  those,  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  influences  of  the  heavenly  luminaries ;  and  on  finding 
^  other  nations  had  similar  objects  of  worship,  they  agra^ 
successively  to  identify  their  principal  deities,  however  dif¬ 
ferently  denominated.  Every  nation  had  its  inferior  idols,  ac- 
^rding  to  local  or  incidental  circumstances  :  but  the  vene- 
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ration  of  tlieac,  as  well  a&  tlic  identification  of  the  funier, 
tDust  have  been  greatly  atFccted  by  the  Uoinan  law  which  re. 
quired  that  no  deity  should  be  worshipped,  unless  previously 
acknowledged  by  the  Senate  of  Koine.  Of  a  self- existent, 
eternal  God,  the  heathens  had  no  idea  :  and  whatever  light  can 
DOW  be  thrown  on  their  complicated  and  fautasiicul  mythology, 
must  we  apprehend  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  and  dubious  re¬ 
lics  of  remote  history,  rather  than  from  the  still  more  fulUcioui 
source  of  superficial  etymologies. 


Art.  IX.  Sermont  on  Prevalent  Lrron  and  Piers,  and  on  various  other 
Toftiet ;  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Georjie  Joachim  Zollikofer, 
Minister  of  tl«e  Reformed  Congregation  at  Leipsick.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Tooke,  F.R.S.  8to.  2  vols.  pp.  1275.  Price  11.  lOi, 
Longman  and  Co.  1S12. 

'THIS  is  the  last  portion  of  ZoUikofcr’s  Sermons  intended  to 
be  offered  in  English  by  the  industrious  and  respectable 
translator.  We  suppose,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said,  that 
there  remain  no  more  in  German.  'Fhc  Englisii  reader  lias 
now  the  benefit  of  no  less,  we  believe,  than  ten  volumes  of 
this  preacher’s  sermons,  besides  a  volume  of  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  ;  a  measure  of  instrucliou  larger  than  that  left  us  in  i 
similar  form  by  our  Taylors,  our  Barrows,  and  our  Slilling- 
flects.  How  much  instruction  they  did  leave,  however,  in 
the  form  of  sermons,  and  what  may  be  the  amount,  in  quan¬ 
tity,  of  the  hole  accumulated  contributions  yf  all  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  sermon  writers,  might  not  have  been  an  iinperti. 
nent  inquiry  at  the  commencement,  or  at  some  of  the  stages, 
of  the  translation  of  Zollikofer. 

Some  of  those  who  are  apprized  of  the  state  of  the  protest- 
ant  cburchcs  in  Germany,  and  know  how  near  many  of  their 
ministers  approximate  to  deism,  might  haVe  felt  a  little  appre¬ 
hension  respecting  the  influence  of  so  vast  an  importation  of 
German  theology  on  the  religions  opinions  of  our  people. 
But  happily  all  disquietude  on  this  account  nitiy,  wc  think, 
be  safely  dismissed  ;  for  without  meaning  to  pretend  any  great 
favour  for  this  preacher’s  divinity,  we  must  confess  that  in 
|>oint  of  efficacy  we  should  deem  his  compositions  to  deserve 
111  a  high  degree  the  character  of  innocence.  To  what  spe¬ 
cific  points  of  excellence  they  may  owe  this  laudable  general 
quality,  we  may  presently  venture  to  suggest. 

We  cannot  help  wonclering  that  the  translator’s  taste  diJ 
not  decline,  with  even  a  strong  nausea  of  aversion,  the  effl- 
ploy  merit  of  turning  into  English  the  prefixed  panegyric  in* 
‘  Speech  addressed  to  a  Companv  of  Zollikofer’s  Friends,  nui 
together  in  commemoration  of  Lis  death,  January  1779,  hj 
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r.  G.  Spranger.*  It  evidently  was  intended,  nnd  very  possi- 
|>ly  it  was  by  tlie  *  company’  received,  ns  an  irresistible  ex¬ 
plosion  of  eloquence ;  but  by  a  taste  formed  in  the  best 
English  school,  or,  we  think  we  might  say,  on  the  very  host 
ai(3e!s  of  anii(]iiitV|  this  long  harangue  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
rtrdcil  as  one  ol  the  most  disgusting  pieces  of  cold  and 
pompous  rhetoric  that  ever  tempted  and  provoked  us  to  the 
unseemly  levity  of  sarcasm  and  derision  on  grave  and  funereal 
subjects  and  occasions.  We  should  not  augur  well  of  any  man 
who  should  set  out  on  a  very  long  oration  with  an  evident  ab¬ 
solute  resolution  to  be  grand  or  pathetic  throuuh  every  sentence 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  A  performance  desperately  worked 
«ith  this  determination  might  fairly  he  expected  to  contain 
miny  frigid  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  and  much  artificial 
6ne  language,  sometimes  quaint,  and  often  tumid.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  by  anticipation  any  thing  nearly 
equal  to  this  German  culogium.  It  afiects  all  sorts  of  fine 
friling  at  once,  the  sublime,  the  profound,  the  pathetic,  the 
elegant,  the  picturescjue,  and  sundry  others  ;  and  it  has  the  rare 
cooiplication  c;f  qualities  constiiuted  by  a  failure  in  them  all. 
It  is  not  that  the  writer  can  he  pronounced  totally  devoid  of 
talent,  but  that  his  taste  must  have  been  had  to  the  last  possi¬ 
bility  of  depravation,  and  his  mind  totally  destitute  of  what¬ 
ever  can  be  deemed  the  vital  principle  of  eloquence.  All 
must  be  wrong  in  the  intellectual  constitution  or  habitude  of 
a  man  wiio  cannot  utter  one  sentence  w'iih  simplicity,  hut  is 
constantly  affecting  the  stateliness  of  majesty,  or  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  agony ,  or  the  gaze  or  the  glare  of  rapture;  a  man 
•bo  appears  to  be  personating  the  tender  pensive  Philomel 
whenever  he  gives  out  a  sentiment  of  affection,  and  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  truism  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  something  he  had  brought 
kom  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There  arc  several  amusing  passages,  where  the  orator  ad¬ 
verts,  in  language  too  of  the  most  oratorical  and  afiVeting  for- 
**^lity,  to  the  effects  prorliiced,  at  the  linici  on  himself  by 
tbe  subject,  and  on  his  auditors  by  his  speech.  He  notices 
tbe  floods  of  tears  in  which  he  is  bathing  them,  and  is  himself 
Jissolying.  If  this  was  the  fact,  it  was  a  curious  and  lucky 
coincidence  that  the  copious,  aiuf,  as  he  describes  it  •warm* 
^ffuuion,  should  take  place  ju^  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
^fator  had  reached,  in  the  delivery  of  bis  precomposed  and 
Conned  speech,  the  part  adverting  to  this  fact,  in  language  of 
effected  sympathy  and  soothing.  This  appears  to.  us  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  fortunate  literary  temerity.  But  we 
•ould  earnestly  dissuade  from  all  imitation  of  what  was  so 
fortunate,  in  its  success;  for  we  think  it  was  a  thou- 
to  one  against  the  orator,  unless  men  be  differcutly  com- 


j  ne  most  curious  part,  as  coniiectea  witb  this  topic,  ii 
Mhere,  when  apparently  about  to  proceed  to  a  still  more  om. 
whelming  exercise  of  his  power  over  their  feelings,  he  sad. 
denlv  restrains  himself,  as  if  in  compassion  to  his  victims,  and 
kindly  soothes  them,  in  a  tone  of  condescending  dignity  and 
pity,  with  an  assurance  that  now  he  will  forbear,  that  hertallj 
lias  not  the  heart  to  go  on  till  their  anguish  shall  become 
lutcly  insupportable. 

In  various  places  and  forms  the  egotism  of  the  oration  comet 
in  opportunely,  for  augmenting  the  ludicrous  effect  of  tbe 
whole  performance. 

Its  merits  as  .an  exhibition  of  eloquence  are  quite  equalled 
by  liiose  it  possesses  as  an  estimate  of  character.  With 
single  exception  that  Zollikofer  .did  not  stand  on  the  rerj 
loftiest  eminence  of  abstract  speculation  (a  position,  it  seems, 
occupied,  .perhaps  monopolized.,  by  Kant),  be  possessed  the 
universality  of  intellectual  and  moral  .excellence*  Tbe  orator 
bung  up  on  the  wall  bt*sidc  his  desk,  like  a  map,  the  whole 
German  scheme  of  Ene  qualities,  and  declaimed  all  tbe  items 
over,  personifying  them  into  a  being  called  Zollikofer,  a 
gaudy  undiscriminated  factitious  combination  of  attributes,  in 
which  DO  reader  will  descry  the  defined  form  of  a  real  indifi* 
dual.  If  we  should  transcribe  any  passages  from  this  long 
piece  of  eloquence,  it  would  be  nearly  indifferent  where 
the  extracts  should  be  taken.:  the  following  are  neither  batter 
Dor  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  composition  : 

<  1  aotkipate  the  pleasure  you  will  feel , while  I  enlarge  on  the  ■* 
■serous  amiable  points  of  tbe  character  of  our  venerable  Zollikofer.  Yn 
kow  can  1  talk  of  pleasure,  e^iug  this  subject  will  overwhelm  me  vdh 
grief?  'How  impotent  is  man !-— T he  instant  1  spoke  of  pleasure,  1  ku 
all  aentiment  that  Zollikofer  is  departed ;  and  in  the  same  moneot  mj 
imagination  depicted  to  me  in  such  glowing  coloora  the  exquitiw 
mv  ftotil  once  cnioved— ah.  wherefore  not  sdtl  eoiovs !— in  nis  ioitnictm 
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})roceed.  Judg«  to  what  »  height  our  torrow  aod  our  [>m« 
^  iwcUf  stoce  I  but  too  tenstblf  iwl  that  the  fubject  I  am  ambitious  lo 
^  if  to  prolific*  and  may  be  contemplated  in  to  many  different  pointn, 
^  t  th^dl  infalliblv  in  the  attempt*  What  method  ihail  we  adopt  f 
Ob  what  track  shafl  be  best  succeed  ?— One  consointioo  ho«e?er  is  left 
n;  at  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  adequate  to  ita 
so  imjMsstble  would  h  be  long  to  support  the  anguish  to  whteli 
ev  feelings*  by  the  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  wrought 

This  rhetorical  aiul  feeble  frigidity  maybe  compensated  by 
something  a  little  more  swelling  and  emphatic. 

<  But  if  you  would  mightily  increase  tbit  already  so  great  amount  of 
hii  glorious  achievements*  add  to  it  the  unspeakable  good  which  ZoUikofer 
fftetuated  by  his  excellent  works  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe*  and  you  will 
readily  own,  that  you  are  almost  in  want  of  numbers  for  that  purpose.— 
How  much  good  has  he  done  only  by  his  celebrated  dissertations  on  the 
ft]ftical  and  moral  eril  in  the  world !  How  clearly  in  them  has  he  con* 
noced  mankind  of  the  existence  of  an  all  wise  and  all  gracious  Providence ! 
Howfiaoriously  he  justitied  all  its  w^ayi!  How  endenrly  demonstrated 
to  them  the  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in  the  present  world  !  How 
powerfully  addressed  their  best  afiections*  and  how  persuasively  excited 
them  to  acquiescence  in  a  wise  and  kind  superintending  providence  !  And 
vho  has  ever  more  affectingly  and  plainly  convinced  them  of  their  native 
dignity,  and  their  high  appointment  and  destination*  than  ZoUikofer  in  hit 
eiq|Qiute  sermons  on  the  dignity  of  man  !  Who  has  ever  disseminated 
joKir  and  more  perspicuous  notions  of  this  no  leu  certain  than  refreshing 
asd  consoling  dignity  among  mankind  ?  Who  has  written  more  elegantly  oq 
dm  dignity  than  he  ?  And  who  is  sufficient  to  calculate  the  sum  total  of 
godlv  and  virtuous  sentiments*  which  Zoilikofin’*  by  his  tngenions  and 
ctcttlent  preytrrs  and  hymns  has  produced  among  the  numerous  classes  of 
(ienruny  ?— He  taught  men  how  to  pr^.  He  made  prayer  and  devotion 
the  most  agreeable*  mstnictive*  and  prod^le  of  all  employments ;  whereas 
other  divines*  his  predecessors*  had  so  deformed  it  by  thetr  gloomy  apprt* 
Ittiions*  by  their  stupidity*  by  their  pride*  by  their  arrogant  attaclu  on 
the  i^hts  of  man*  ana  by  their  intolerable  and  deplorable  want  of  condc- 
iceoiion*  that  it  was  generally  transacted  with  anxiety*  dread*  disgust* 
•dsversion.*  p.  xxxiii. 

There  is  one  remarkable  paragraph*  containiog  a  deposition 
(which  we  will  believe  if  we  can*  on  the  deponent*s  authority) 
h)  a  part  of  the  preacher’s  character*  and  describing  a  corres¬ 
pondent  and  derived  quality  in  his  compositions. 

^  *  ^llikofer’s  character  had  stiil  other  brilliant  points*  and  one  of  them 
u  this.  He  was  always  consistent*  He  was  not  one  thing  tonlay*  and 
^p*moiTow*  another.  No  t  he  was  «ver  the  same,  ever  me  sedate*  ae« 
reflecting*  amiable  mao.  That  umntemip^  equability  reigned 
sot  only  in  his  temper*  but  is  dUcoverable  in  all  his  wntiogs*  in  all  his 
*^**0111.  *  *  .  He  knew  nothing  ofaoy  temporary  mood*  the  tone  of  his 
l^spvr  was  not  any  way  dependent  on  qutward  impressioas*  such  u  fine  or 
weather*  meaa  and  drinks*  hard  sttidy*  works  of  difficoltyi  that  do* 
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tnand  strenuous  exertion,  fortunate  or  untoward  occurrences:  no;  hig 
mind  was  able  to  resist  almost  all  these  impressions..  Scarcely  anyteL 
cul.»r  humours  were  discemable  in  him.  Never  hare  I  found  him  mUei 
or  displeased,  not  even  when  he  bad  intangled  himself  in  a  web  of  ido* 
through  which  not  one  in  <1  thousand  of  the  learned  would  have  woded 
his  w^y.  Read  every  one  of  his  excellent  sermons,  compare  them 
others— in  every  one  will  this  almost  inconceivable  equability  appear 
Not  even  one  will  you  find  in  which  you  fail  of  perceiving  the  thoughtful 
sedate,  benevolent,  enlightened  mao,  producing  his  stores  of  useful  args. 
ment.  All,  in  respect  of  the  plan,  the  division,  the  elegance,  the  dictioB, 
the  •loquence,  the  sentiment,  consistent  and  equable.  Not  one  will  jm 
find  which  only  borders  on  mediocrity — they  arc  all  master-pieces.  Os 
reading  tlwm  the  idea  has  often  occurred  to  me,  as  if  their  immortal  as. 
thor  had  composed  them  all  in  one  single  day.*  p.  li. 

As  to  these  general  praises,  that  not  one  of  the  multitude  of 
sermons  descends  into  any  neighbourhood  of  mediocrity,  that 
‘they  are  all  master- pieces,*  they  need  no  observation;  thty 
are  sufficiently  in  character  for  a  panegyrist,  liut  the  S|)ccifit 
criticism  that  precedes  them  is  very  curious,  and  we  should 
think  original ;  for  it  surely  must  be  the  first  time  that  an  emi¬ 
nent  merit  has  been  made  of  a  quality  in  writing,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  infallible  in  securing  the  death  and  oblivion  of  a  per¬ 
formance. 

If  we  could  have  seen  this  criticism  on  Zollikofer*s  writings 
before  reading  any  of  them,  it  would'have  furnished  a  leading 
idea,  by  the  aid  of  which,  when  we  afterwards  came  to  read 
ihem,  the  short  period  of  indecision  in  pstiinating  their  litf- 
rary  merits,  would  have  been  rendered  still  shoner.  On  retd- 
iiig  a  small  portion,  we  were  sensible  of  a  deficiency,  or  a 
fault,  which  we  were  not  iinnicdiatelv  able  to  define.  It  was 
evident  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sense,  especially  in  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  human  characters.  And  though  they  were  con-' 
veyed  in  a  manner  which  the  efforts  of  the  translator  had  not 
been  able  to  divest  of  a  very  repellant  cast  of  Frenchified  rbe* 
‘toric,  and  though  this  would,  in  any  instance,  do  much  to 
(  ouiiteract  a  favourable  impression,  yet  some  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  continental  sermon-writers  had  compelled  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Fnglishmcn  and  English  critics,  by  the  force  of  their 
genius,  in  spite  of  a  full  measure  of  this  disgusting  accompa¬ 
niment.  The  Leipsick  minister,  however,  did  not  acquire  toy 

flower  over  our  minds,  and  made  no  advance  towards  it  by  pro- 
onged  acquaintance.  Indeed,  after  a  w  hile,  it  became  a 
considerable  effort  to  fix  our  attention  on  what  he  wassaytng, 
and  that  which  perhaps  most  assisted  us  to  do  it,  was  what  we 
‘  deemed  the  exceptionable  nature  of  his  theology.  After  aoaw 
perseverance  and  reflection,  and  trying  again  in  varioasp^ 
of  the  volumes,  we  ascertained  tlie  grand  cause  in  that 
same  quality,  of  which  ibe  eulogist,  in  the  passage  »bo^ 
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Qoote^lf  expressed  his  admiration,— the  *  equability/  as  he 
cilU  it,  of  the  composition.  VVhatevcr  it  is  called,  it  is  in 
truth,  a  monotony,  altogether  uneipialled  in  any  \vrit*T,  so 
much  above  the  level  of  mere  common>place  as  Zollikofer. 
hits  monotony  perfect,  dead,  and  vast,  flat  in  all  directions, 
quite  to  the  horizon,  and  thai  not  relieved  or  decorated  by  so 
0ucb  as  a  beautiful  cloud.  Every  thing  is  like  every  tl/mg 
else,  to  an  absolute  miracle.  No  intellectual  form  rises  behind 
(be  rest  with  an  aspect  of  majesty,  or  is  suddenly  presented 
10  view  at  the  turning  of  an  angle,  with  the  effect  of  an  agree* 
able  surprize.  Though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  make 
anv  assertion,  we  should  really  not  think  it  very  daringly  rash 
to  hazard  a  doubt,  on  the  question  whether,  throughout  the 
lerien  of  no  less,  probably,  than  five  or  six  thousand  pages, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  English  public,  one  could  be  raarKed 
as  a  high  example  of  either  the  sublime,  or  pathetic. 

This  *  equability,*  to  apply  the  panegyrist’s  term,  which 
prevails  to  a  marvellous  degree  in  the  tenor  of  the  thoughts  i« 
rendered  still  more  perfect  by  that  sustained,  artificial,  orato* 
rical  diction,  which  never  suffers  any  thing  to  he  expressed 
vitli  the  easy  varitfties  of  natural  and  colloquial  enunciation. 
Had  it  not  been  an  impossibility,  or  perhaps  a  crimo,  for  au 
orator  by  profession  to  allow  a  little  of  this  freedom  and  dissi¬ 
milarity  of  dress,  the  ideas  of  so  equable  a  thinker  as  even 
Zollikofer,  would  at  least  not  have  appeared  so  exactly  of  a  sta¬ 
ture  as  all,  in  endless  successsion,  to  reach  and  prop  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  without  stretching  or  crouching. 

The  sameness  of  the  style  which  contributes  to  maintain  to 
maibemaiically  the  level  of  the  thouglits,  is  quite  astonishing. 
When  a  declaimer  of  genius  has  so  bad  a  taste  (a  very  pos¬ 
sible  case)  as  to  parade  in  a  diction  of  artificial  and  affected 
construction,  he  will  nevertheless,  in  that  very  affectation, 
create  some  diversities  and  sinuosities,  some  novelties  of  phrase 
and  brilliant  sort  of  quaiuinesses,  some  such  antics  of  rhetoric 
as  would  tell  how  fine  his  movements  might  have  been  if  he 
had  not  been  spoiled.  But  our  German  orator  (if  we  may  as- 
uime,  what  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  the  fldelity  of  the 
version)  in  the  unnatural  stiff  exhibition  ofstyle  which  he  every 
^cre  maintains,  is  bound  as  by  some  spell  to  such  an  invin¬ 
cible  uniformity,  that  if  an  auditor  should  fall  asleep  at  any 
one  sentence  of  the  discourse  and  awake  at  any  other,  he 
loight  think,  in  awaking,  tliat  he  was  hearing  the  end  of  the 
ycry  same  sentence,  though  he  had  been  as  long  a  visionary 
journey  as  Mahomed,  since  he  heard  the  bej^inning.  The  whole 
of  the  phraseology  is  the  perfect  opposite  of  every  thing  like  vi- 
*Mity,  ingenuity,  felicity,  or  versatility.  It  stands  as  inflexible 
*otiQd  the  ideas  it  contains  as  the  case  of  an  Egpptiaii  muknmy. 
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How  lucky  for  the  thoughts  that  they  arc  tbemsclves  shaped  iq 
such  artificial  stiiTnesa  as  not  to  feel  the  inconvenience. 

A  cold  declamatory  rhetorican,  who  has  not  inventiot 
enough  to  diversify  his  phraseology,  will  generally  haveoer. 
tain  favourite  tricks  am  catches  of  expression,  In  afiectatios 
of  the  impetus  and  rebound  of  energy.  The  orator  would  ap. 
pear,  for  instance,  to  ^ive  a  momentary  check  and  retractiaa 
to  his  eloquence  that  it  may  dart  and  career  away  with  the 
niore  ardent  and  irresistible  force.  He  is  like  a  ram,  that  re* 
tires  a  few  steps  in  order  to  impinge  the  more  violently,  llie 
unlearned  might  not  suppose;  what  is  however  the  fact,  that 
the  most  soverei^  expedient  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  the 
monosyllable — No ; — and  this,  when  it  is  not  wanted  as  an  an. 
swer  to  any  question.  It  must  be  quite  superfluous  for  meaning 
to  be  effective  for  eloquence.  It  recurs  a  countless  multitnde 
of  times  in  this  latter  and  more  dignified  service  in  these  ter. 
mons, — in  some  such  manner  as  toe  following.  *  That  is  the 
piety  and  sanctity  of  the  hypocrite,  who  thinks  to  atone  by 
exercises  of  religion  and  devotion  for  his  offences  agiinat 
humanity.  No,  to  the  truly  pious  n\an,  who  honours  lod 
loves  God  in  all  bis  works,  his  children  on  earth,  all  mankind, 
are  likewise  dear.* — *  By  so  doing  they  would  act  in  direct  o|h 
position  to  their  destination  and  their  duty.  No:  eminently  ii- 
telligent  and  well-meaning  persons  may  by  their  converse  and 
example,*  &c. — *  If  you  neglect  for  amusement  the  affairs  o( 
your  calling,  and  plead  in  excuse  that  you  should  enjoy  life 
and  be  merry,  the  excuse  is  extremely  preposterous  and  ib* 
aurd.  No ;  that  is  not  to  enjoy  life  ;  it  is  to  doze,  to  trifle, 
to  idle  it  away.* — But  the  whole  energy  of  this  great  contri¬ 
vance  is  not  brought  into  action  till  the  potent  No  is  made  to 
return  upon  us,  like  a  great  battering  engine,  with  a  repetitioo 
of  tremendous  knocks. — Or,  shall  we  be  forgiven  one  more 
change  of  figure  (and  really  it  may  be  taken  as  the  stronger 
possible  proof  and  illustration  of  the  existence  of  powers  hi¬ 
therto  little  suspected  in  the  No,  that  starvelings  like  us  cannot 
dwell  on  without  becoming  prolific  of  fancies  ^nd  analogies) 
ahall  we  say  that  the  quick  repetition  of  the  oratorical  No  pro¬ 
duces  in  eloquence  an  effect  resembling,  in  iHe  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  energy,  what  is  beheld  where  a  torrent,^  in  aven 
rapid  descent,  is  met  on  the  one  side  by  the  projection  oi 
rock,  which  throws  tlic  steam  with  oblique  fury  against  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  rock  a  little  lower  on  the  opposite  side,  whence 
again  it  springs  and  roars  with  slanting  impetuosity  I 

third. — The  Jomm^  at  least,  of  eloquence  may  be  seen  in  tie 
passage  below.  * 

•  No ;  wouldft  thou  coDtroul  thy  passions,  O  nwo,  abdksic  ^  ^ 
pravtd  baMs;  thou  must  attack  the  (nismest  wkh  courage  aodtiine***^ 
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thou  mult  think  not  so  much  on  the  obstacles  and  dif!icultl^$»  as  on  the 
iodispen sable  necessity  of  encountering  and  conquering  them.  No,  thou 
must  say  to  thyself,  no,  this  envy  shall  absolutely  no  longer  enyenom  my 
l^art;  this  foolish,  childish  Tanity  no  more  disgrace  my  rational  im* 
Borul  mind  ;  this  anger  no  more  degrade  me  to  a  slave  or  a  barbarian, 
this  terrestrial  cast  of  thought  no  longer  obliterate  from  my  eyes  the  cha* 
racters  of  my  high  destination.  No,  .1  will  no  longer,  hampered  anden* 
tangled  in  the  bands  of  custom,  do  again  and  again,  what  I  myself  ac* 
knowled^  to  be  wrong  and  bad,  or  omit  what  1  myself  must  account 
right  and  honouj  uble.'  V.  I.  p.  477. 

.  Ill  those  pasjiages  (aad  such  do  really  occur)  where  thesliew 
and  artifice  of  the  Jeclaimer  appear  aVutle  while  to  give  place 
to  the  simple  seriousness  of  the  preacher,  the  style,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  left  to  make  a  slight  bpproach  toward  a  more 
Datinral  and  easy  form.  But  the  cllect  of  the  bad  habit  is  appa* 
rent  even  where  the  perverse  labour  is  intermitted.' 

In  any  impartial  attempt  at  a  general  estimate  of  the  talents 
•f  Zoliikofer,  wc  should  think  he  would  be  decidedly  as¬ 
signed  to  a  division  somewhat  within  the  extreme  limits  ot  the 
space  belonging  to  tlie  several  degrees  of  mediocrity.  For 
mediocrit};  is  always  understood  to  comprehend  more  wrUers 
and  works  tlian  are  exactly  equal  to  one  another.  As  to  rpa- 
soniug,  there  appeal's  to  he  but  little  in  these  volumes  that  can 
be  strictly  so  denominated.  The. reader  is  seldom  led  to  either 
understanding  or  conviction  by  a  series  of  ideas,  each  one  so 
connected  with  the  preceding  ones  that  its  force  depends  on 
their  being  recollected,  and  Uie  last  forming  the  point  of  oon- 
centrationof  their  combintid  force.  The  paragraplis  are  formed 
by  accumulation  of  sentiments,  of  dictates,  of  exclamations, 
of  any  thing  rather  than  deductions.  'J'he  assent  of  the  un- 
lierstauding  is  assumed  as  a  thing  tliat  will  be  thrown  in  gra¬ 
tuitously,  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  the. sentiments;  a 
sort  of  intellectual  gallantry,  by  which  the  thing  that  would 
perhaps  have  been  stoutly  contested  with  such  a  bard  rough 
claimant  as  an  argument,  is  instantly  conceded  to  the  attractive 
Hiftness  of  a  sentiment.  We  think  a  Christian  preacher  in  sucii 
^  country  as  Germany,  so  much  followed  as  he  is  represented 
to  have  been  by  even  the  cultivated  classes,  ivould  have  done 
^cll  had  he  endeavoured  to  give  his  hearers  and  disciples  a  less 
wlhen,  and,  if  wc  might  so  express  U,  more  metallic  hold  on 
d’eir  religious  principles. 

The  imagination  of  Zoliikofer  appears  t©  have  been  of  extremc- 
j}’  moderate  compass  and  vigour,  little  more  than  competent  to’ 
bring  out  in  ordinary  light  and  colours,  the  descriptive  portion 
<>f  his  representations;  quite  incapable  of  *  bodying  forth’ 
onginal  and  beautiful  forms  as  striking  and  attractive  vehicles 
^  moral  ideas.  Wo  cannot  say  that  he  oflends  very  grossly  in 
the  way  of  violent  abortive  aftempts  at  this  indispensable  con- 
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>utuent  of  complete  eloquence.  He  does  not  force  the  reider 
on  any  invidious  recollections  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  an  observer  of  mankind,  and  as  an  inspector,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  of  the  human  heart,  he  has  very  considerable 
merit.  In  this  way  he  has  dope  the  utmost  that  could  be  dotie 
with  his  defective  instruments  of  investigation,  his  Sociiiian 
principles  of  theology,  and  his  half  pagan  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality.  He  has  strongly  exposed  the  fallacies  of  self-love,  and 
the  modes  of  deception  and  depravation  by  which  sin  (this 
term  does  actually  occur  in  the  translation)  operates  on  the 
heart  and  character.  There  is  often  a  great  degiee  of  accu¬ 
satory  sternness  in  his  examinations  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  mind,  and  his  addresses  to  the  conscience  ;  so  that,  allow¬ 
ance  being  first  made  for  his  principles,  there  is  no  cause 
for  charging  him  with  culpable  indulgence  in  their  application. 
He  often  inculcates  faithfulness,  to  a  degree  of  severity!  in 
self-inspection  and  self-judgment.  In  the  sermon  entitled 
*  Rules  to  attain  Self-Knowledge,’  there  is  a  somewhat  ample 
and  very  instructive  sketch  of  a  process  of  trial  at  the  harof 
a  man’s  own  conscience.  The  whole  of  it  deserves  to  be  tran- 
scribed,  but  wc  will  take  only  a  few  passages. 

*  Be  DOt  satisfied  with  asking  yourself,  what  sins  have  1  committed  I 
Of  what  failings  am  most  frequently  guilty  ?  In  which  of  the  virtues 
am  I  entirely  de6cient  ?  In  which  am  I  still  farthest  behind  ?  Such  general 
and  comprehensive  interrogatories  are  seldom  accurately  answered,  and  even 
if  they  be  accurately  answered,  being  so  general  they  make  only  faint  im¬ 
pressions  on  a  man  ;  and  he  commonly  forgets  both  the  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  the  very  moment  they  were  pronounoi  d-  In  order  to  avoid  this,  mj 
pious  hearers,  put  at  once  these  questions  more  definitely ;  apply  them  to 
certain  particuhu:  events  of  your  life  ;  recollect  the  principal  conjunctures, 
occurrences,  transactions,  scenes  of  the  last  week,  the  pi'eceding  month, 
the  elapsed  year,  when  you  had  either  powerful,  dangerous  alJureroems 
and  solicitations  to  the  commission  of  particular  sins,  or  urgent  dcroaodi 
for  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues,  particular  opportunities  for  answering  Of 
neglecting  certain  obligations, — and  then  ask  yourself;  How  did  I  act  is 
those  cases,  those  conjunctures  ?  What  were  then  my  sentiments  ?  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  instance,  how  did  I  behave  in  tliat  company  where  slander 
and  backbiting,  where  riot  and  wantonness  were uppermoj»t  r  Whatsbiit 
had  I  in  all  this  ?  How  did  1  shew  my  acquiescence  or  dislike i  Hov 
did  I  behave  towards  that  friend,  or  towards  that  stranger,  who  afiroat- 
ed  rac,  who  flatly  contradicted  me ,  who  provoked  me  to  anger  ?  Was 
1  then  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  meekness,  or  the  spirit  of  rcvenge»  the 
temper  of  Jesus,  or  the  temper  of  the  world  ?  Did  I  find  it  difficult  or 
easy,  to  moderate  my  just  indignation,  to  stifle  my  reseatroeat,  and  to 
forgive  my  offending  brother?  And  with  what  eyes  do  I  behold  bun 
now  ?  How  am  1  disposed  towards  him  ?— How  was  it  with  me  whet 
some  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  join  with  them  in  a  bad  action,  or  ^1*^* 
saw  means  and  opportunity  before  me  of  enriching  myself,  in  a  method, 
not  indeed  absolutely  forbiddeot  although  not  quite  legitimate,  or  by  cc^ 
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urn  artificen  and  cunning  tricks  to  gain  considerable  profit  ?  Did  I  imine* 
diatcly  reject  tliose  proposals*  those  views*  as  unjust*  and  detest  them  as 
file  and  infamous  ?  or  efid  I  remain  some  time  doubtful  and  undetermined? 
or  was  I  forced  to  struggle  with  mystlf  ere  1  could  relinouish  this  apparent 
adrantage  ?  And  have  I,  since  b^n  sorry  or  glad  that  i  adopted  this  and 
BO  other  mode  of  proceeding? — What  were  my  filings  on  being  sum* 
moned  to  partake  in  a  kind,  beneficent*  public  spirited  act,  when  others 
aaoted  me  to  join  them  in  the  pleasure  of  relieving  a  distressed  object*  or 
founding  an  useful  institution  ?  Did  my  heart  expand  or  contract  itself  ? 
Did  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  offer*  or  did  I  secretly  murmur  at  his  trou¬ 
blesome  ofHciousness  ? - What  impression  did  the  account  of  that  mis¬ 

fortune*  which  befel  some  of  my  brethren*  make  upon  me  ?  Did  1  re¬ 
main  cold  and  unmoved  at  it  ?  Did  I  even  censure  them  as  men  who  were 
wicked  beyond  others  ;  or  did  I  take  a  sincere  and  cordial  interest  in  their 
disaster  ?  Did  I  embrace  them  in  my  mind  with  trye  brotherly  affection* 
and  so  weep  with  them  that  wept? — What  impression  did  it  make  upon  me 
on  seeing  that  the  enterprises  of  my  neighbour*  my  friend*  my  eoemv**  had 
succeed^*  that  his  affairs  had  gone  on  prosperously*  that  he  excelled  me 
inabilities*  that  he  was  come  nearer  the  mark  than  myself ?  Did  I  hear* 
did  I  sec  this  with  complacency  ?  Did  no  spark  of  envy*  of  displeasure* 
of  jealousy*  kindle  within  me  ?  Did  1  not  sonaehow  think  that  1  was  more 
deserving  of  this  good  hap  than  he  f  Did  I  not  somehow  endeavour*  by 
disparaging  surmises  about  him  and  his  motives*  and  his  merits*  to  im¬ 
pede  him  in  his  farher  progress  ?  Were  not  my  esteem  and  affection  for 
him  somewhat  diminished  thereby  ? — How  did  I  behave  in  that  company* 
where  God*  and  religion*  and  virtue*  were  derided  ?-^How  bold  or  how 
timid  was  1  then  in  the  defence  of  rectitude,  of  truth  and  of  virtue 
What  influence  had  weak  compliance*  or  the  vain  desire  of  being  thought 
of  consequence*  upon  my  judgment  ?  How  did  I  behave  once*  when  1 
found  myself,  from  deep  and  continued  reflection*  from  reading,  and  from 
particular  incidents,  perplexed  with  difHculties  which  shook  my  faith  in 
God  and  his  Providence*  which  made  me  suspect  Christianity  ?  Was  1 
glad  to  have  discovered  this  pretext  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  religion* 
and  indulging  more  freely  my  sensual  appetites  ?  Did  I*  without  farther 
examination*  reject  it  altogether*  because  1  could  not  get  over  these  stam- 
bling-blocks  ?  or  did  I  elevate  my  mind  to  the  Father  of  lights*  and  im¬ 
plore  his  illumination  and  guidance  ?  or  did  I  adhere  the  more  firmly  to 
those  evidences  of  the  truth  ^ich  had  already  so  often  improved  and  con- 
loled  me  ?  Was  I  thereby  incited  to  modesty,  and  to  fresh*  more  dili¬ 
gent  inouiries*  or  to  pride  and  to  indifference  ?— When  I  was  attacked  by 
luch  a  disease,  met  with  such  a  misfortune*,  was  menaced  by  such  a  dan- 
^*  did  I  surrender  myself  to  impatience,  murmuriug,  and  complaint  ? 
Did  1  think  that  wrong  was  done  me  ?  Did  I  presently  Kgin  to  doubt  the 
utility  of  a  good  and  virtuous  life  ?  Or  did  1  then  look  to  God  and  his 
decrees?*  V.  H,  p,  115. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  iiistrucUve  moral  reHection*  dis¬ 
crimination,  caution,  and  precept,  in  tlitse  sermons.  Many 
jicrversioiis  of  the  affections,  injurious  modes  of  conduct,  amt 
intproprieties  of  manners*  are  exposed  and  strongly  repre¬ 
hended  ;  so  that  he  must  he  a  vastly  perfect,  or  a  criminally 
ureless  man,  that  should  not  become  the  better  iu  point  of 
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practical  correctness,  for  a  few  days  attendance  on  tlie  preach* 
er  in  these  volumes.  His  morality,  though  it  certainly  makes 
handsome  allowance  for  human  tastes  and  defects,  and  for  the 
world’s  customs,  is  yet,  we  think,  of  somewhat  more  compre* 
henbive  scope,  and  rather  more  rigid  injunction,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  locality  and  his  divinity.  But 
any  commendations  of  his  morality  must  be  understood  ai 
regarding  it  merely  as  a  concern  of  practical  exterior  fact; 
for  in  its  principles  it  is  so  secular  and  philosophic,  as  to  in* 
volve  very  little  of  what  is  peculiarly  distinctive  of  Cbristia* 
nity.  It  has  such  an  awful  reverence  for  human  reason,  that  it 
accepts  coinpajatively  little  sanction  to  its  authority,  and  little 
prescription  in  rules,  from  divine  revelation.  It  talks  largely 
about  the  order  and  fitness  of  things,  refers  incessantly  to  some 
imaginary  perfection  and  grandeur  of  human  nature,  which  a 
man  ouglit  to  be  proudly  solicitous  not  to  dishonour  by  such  a 
mean,  shabby,  beggarly  thing  as  vice.  Let  the  demigod  keep 
himself  clear  of  dusiy,  dirty  accretions,  and  he  will  soon  be¬ 
come  ethereally  buoyant,  and  mount  to  the  sky.  Meanwhile 
in  his  labours  after  inoml  excelhmcc,  a  vast  deal  of  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  respectability  in  society. — Assuredly,  we  think 
inanv  of  our  divines,  in  tlieir  moral  inculcations,  make  rather 
too  little  use  of  the  arguments  from  what  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated,  without  meaning  money,  secular  advantage;  but  we 
would,  all  things  considered,  rather  retain  them  in  this  fault, 
than  send  them  to  Zollikofcr's  school,  to  find  so  large  and  vital 
a  portion  of  the  motives  to  virtue  in  human  approbation  and 
Unnf'.oral  convenience. 

As  to  the  preacher's  theology ^  strictly  so  called,  tliere  would 
need  very  few  words,  even  if  we  had  not  formerly  had  an  occasion 
of  expressinc  an  opiinon"*^.  If  in  tlie  present  article  wc  bare 
denominated  it  Socinianism,  we  should  observe,  that  it  is  of  a 
cast  considerably  dift’erent  from  English  Socinianism.  It  is  of 
a  njore  philosophical  character.  We  do  not  mean  in  any  lofty 
and  complimentary  sense  of  that  epithet ;  but  it  appears  lai 
like  a  last  tenth  degree  depravation  of  what  had  originally 
been  o  sound  theology,  than  a  thing  quite  distinct  and  indc- 
]>eiulent,  essentially  and  “in  its  origin  formed  from  other  n* 
gions  of  spi'cuiation,  from  the  best  parts  of  ancient  and 
deni  paganism,  and  then  subsequently  a  little  modified  and 
colon reil  by  a  slight  infusion  of  what  was  least  incongruoui 
wiiii  it  in  Christianity.  I'lie  style  does  not  taste  like  the  dregs 
of  what  had  been  once  the  approved  dialect  of  orthodoxy. 

We  should  observe  also,  that  tbere  certainly  occur  here  and 
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iliere,  some  terms  and  phrases  respecting  Jesus  Clirist,  which^ 
if  employed  in  their  strict  sense,  are  by  no  means  compatible 
with  the  tenets  of  modern  Sociniunism.  But  these  expressions 
really  appear  like  things  that  have  fallen  casually,  or  at  least, 
vnaccountabl\,  on  the  surface  of  a  substance  to  which  they  do 
iiot  belong  ;  like  those  stones  that  sometimes  descend  on  our 
fields,  or  roads,  or  roofs,  from  the  sky.  There  are  perhaps  a 
few  apparent  references  to  the  eOicacious  merits,  or  even  the 
atonement  of  Christ  ;  but  the  general  body  of  the  coin|K)sition 
disclaims,  by  complete  estrangement,  and  by  u  multitude  of 
sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature,  any  iloctrine  really  corres- 
poi.ding  to  such  expressions.  The  doctrine  also  of  divine  in¬ 
fluences  and  assistance  is  sometimes  slightly  intimated  ;  but 
the  cultivator  of  virtue  will  soon  find,  substantially,  that  be 
must  endeavour  to  do  without  rain  or  dew. 

Yet  let  him  not  despair,  for  there  rs  still  a  God  at  hand, 
and  not  afar-off.  Man  is  really  the  God  of  this  German  theo¬ 
logy*  "I'be  t  dignity  *  of  man,  of  human  nature,  is  displayed 
with  devout  and  endless  repetition.  And  this  sublime  quality 
is  a  present  available,  and  permanent  one,  not  merely  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  *  original  brightness,'  long  since  dep<arted.  This 
enthroned  Excellence  is  worshipped  with  innumerable  pros- 
Uations  ;  we  are,  in  effect  exhorted,  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  its  glory  ;  we  are  to  look  to  it 
as  the  tutelary  power  to  make  us  invincible  to  temptation. 

*  Forget  not  the  dignity  of  your  nature,’  is  the  potent  amulet 
against  the  fascinations  of  gold,  and  nectar,  and  syrens  !  Vo¬ 
ciferate  the  'perfection  an^  grandeur  of  the  human  mind,*  and 
away  goes  the  Devil  with  all  his  legion,  like  the  Midianites  at 
the  cry  of  ‘  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon' — Alas! 
that  any  mortal  man,  pretending  to  instruct  his  feilow-siiincrs, 
should  he  so  silly.  And  yet  this  very  man  was  nut  on  inatten¬ 
tive  looker  on  a*  world  steaming  up  to  heaven  with  slaughters, 
impieties,  and  all  the  immeasurable  boiling  niadtiess  of 
the  human  heart ; — a  w’orld  in  which  a  great  majority  of 
the  imperial  dignities  of  reason  were  worshipping  stocks  and 
stones,  to  which  they  were  ever  and  anon  offering  one  another 
ill  sacrifice; — a  world  in  which  a  hundred  or  two  millions  of 
ferocious  duped  bigots  would  have  been  glad  of  the  power  to 
shed  the  blood  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bipeds  in  honour  of  a  de- 
ttttablc  impostor,  and  his  paradise  of  seraglios  ai\d  wine- 
rivers  ; — a  world  in  the  more  enlightened  and  refined  part  of 
Dtbich  a  compost  of  impious  delusions  and  vicious  practices  bad 
ttsurped  the  name  and  place  of  Christianity,  and  professed  be¬ 
fore  heaven  and  earth  to  exhibit  the  genuine  character  and 
signs  of  that  religion  in  a  conihination  of  every  thing  farcical 
>sith  every  thing  infernal,  baubles,  mummies,  and  pageants, 
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relieving  the  graven  piety  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Inquisition 
a  world  in  which  it  would  be  the  preacher’s  own  ready  acknow* 
ledgment  that  a  most  immense  majority  of  the  rational  heingi 
have  no  genuine  hvibitual  sentiments  of  either  awfnl  or  affec¬ 
tionate  devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Benefac¬ 
tor; — a  world  in  w  hich  every  good  cause  and  enterprise  has  to 
struggle  against  a  multitudinous  combination  and  a  pertinacity 
of  opposition,  and  attains  success,  i/ successful,  as  by  miracle, 
while  schemes  of  iniquity,  the  enterprizes  of  conquest,  devas¬ 
tation,  or  imposture,  can  soon  draw  the  concurrent  action  of 
augmenting  myriads,  and  mark  a  broad  track,  spread  absolutely 
a  zone,  of  crimes  and  miseries  across  a  great  |K)rtion  cf  the 
earth ; — a  world  in  which  tyranny  is  exercised  by  the  greatest 
number  of  those  that  can  exerase  it,  through  the  whole  de- 
^ntof  ranks,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  master  of  chim¬ 
ney-sweeping  dwarfs,  and  the  owner  and  driver  of  a  lame  and 
starved  ass; — a  world  in  which  the  principle  of  selfishness  is 
§0  general  and  so  actively  powerful  as  to  force  mankind  to  the 
maintenance  by  compromise,  of  a  vast,  complex,  and  costly 
system  of  defensive  precaution  and  retribution  to  prevent  their 
devouring  one  anotlier; — a  w’orld  in  which  pernaps  no  man 
knows  any  other  ten  men  in  whom  he  could  honestly  justify 
himself  in  placing,  if  it  were  indeed  possible  for  hhn  to  place, 
an  unlimited  confidence  relatively  to  any  point  that  would  be 
a  severe  trial  of  their  integrity  ; — a  world  in  which  even  the 
honest  assent  to  the  most  important  truths  relating  to  goodness 
and  happiness,  fails,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  practical  effect ; — a  world,  in  fine,  in  which  the  best 
men  (Zollikofer  excepted)  have  deplored  and  hated  a  great  deal 
of  what  they,  have  been  conscious  of  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  their  own  minds.  All  this  overwhelming  flood  of  evil  lias 
its  source  in  the  ‘  fountains’  the  perennial  *  fountains  of  the 
great  deep’  in  the  human  heart ;  and  yet  this  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher  ana  doctor,  with  this  scene  obtruding  on  his  view’,  and 
the  Bible  presenting  a  solemn  commentary  on  it,  could  dream 
away  about  the  dignity  and  native  excellence  of  man,  and  has 
not  wanted  for  a  respectable  Englishman,  himself  also  a  divine, 
to  relate  in  another  language  those  dreams  for  sober  divinity. 

The  short  prayers  which  precede  all  the  sennons,  each  af¬ 
fectedly  beginning  willi  the  hare  abrupt  appellation,  ‘  God,’ 
correspond  very  remarkably  to  the  feature  we  have  been  no- 
iiciiig  ill  ZoUikofer’s  theology.  The  being  addressing  is  so  full 
of  the  lofty  prerogatives  of  his  nature,  that  the  Being  ad¬ 
dressed,  with  pretended  adoration,  is  never  allowed  to  hear  the 
last  of  the  sqbject.  Really,  it  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  the 
worshipper  to  appear  in  the  Divine  Presence  as  a  gentleman. 
And  whether  he  will  be  more  blamed  for  entertaining  such  a 
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purpose,  or  for  failing  in  it,  we  cannot  tell  ^  but  at  all  events 
ve  think  he  has  decidedly  failed  ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  always 
nnderetood  it  as  not  comporting  with  that  character  for  a  m^n 
to  recount,  in  explicit  and  consequential  terms,  bis  own  re¬ 
spectable  qualities. 

We  can  nave  nothing  to  say  in  recapitulation.  According 
to  any  scheme  of  religious  doctrine  that  we  are  able  to  draw 
from  revelation,  the  theology  is  antichrisiian.  The  morality 
will  in  its  principle  necessarily  be  so  likewise,  so  far  as  it  in- 
Tolves  a  recognition  of  religious  doctrines,  and  depends  for  its 
rectitude  on  the  correctness  with  which  they  are  conceived. 
But  so  far  as  morality  may  be  taken  on  a  ground  purely  and 
exclusively  practical,  we  readily  repeat  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sensible  and  useful,  though  not  argumentative  or  elo* 
quent  instruction  in  these  volumes. 

The  translator  has  employed  a  number  of  words  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  very  unnecessary ;  as  vegete^  flexuous^  deci^ 
duous  and  indeciduous^  covetable^  disaccustomy  &c.  His  lan¬ 
guage  has  the  merit  of  great  perspicuity.  * 


Alt.  X^^The  PrinctfiUt  of  Physiological  and  Physical  Science ;  com¬ 
prehending  the  encls  for  which  Animated  Beings  were  created  ;  and 
an  examination  of  the  Unnatural  and  Artificial  S\ stems  of  Philosophy 
which  now  prevail  $  by  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq.  «8vo.  pp.  42f. 
Egerton,  1812.  •  * 

JT  might  have  been  expected  that  since  the  period  that  the 
illustrious  Bacon  pointed  out  the  path  to  knowledge  and 
science,  a  progressive  improveiv.ent  would  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  labours  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  suc¬ 
cessively  trod  in  his  steps,  would  not  have  been  entirely  use¬ 
less.  Before  his  day,  certainly  all  was  obscurity  and  darkness, 
the  (lawn  of  genuine  philosophy  had  scarcely  begun  to  appear, 
and  men  who  in  happier  times  might  have  extended  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  human  knowledge,  and  raist'd  iasthig  monuments  to 
ibeir  own  fame,  wasted  the  powers  of  their  minds  in  pursuits 
of  no  real  value,  in  idle  speculations,  which  have  long  since 
fallen  into  utter  neglect  and  oblivion.  Tbc  value,  however, 
of  careful  observation  and  experimental  research,  have  since 
b^n  correctly  appreciated,  and  steadily  pursued  until, the 
boundaries  of  science  are  pushed  almost  to  the  confines  of, 
risible  nature,  and  many  of  her  most  secret  and  hidden  opera- 
ttous  have  thence  received  satisfactory  elucidation.  Let  any 
compare  the  present  state  of  human  knotvledge  with, 
'rhat  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bacon,  and  if  his  mind  is  capable . 
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of  such  fcclinj;,  he  will  he  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement;  j 
and  yet  Mr.  J^ainnarez  alTects  to  think  “  iliat  it  will  upon  fair 
enquiry  be  found,  that  we  ^lill  continue  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  knowledge,  that  with  the  exception  of  mathematical  truths, 
and  of  those  arts  which  are  conducted  upon  mathematical 
]>rinciplcs,  there  is  starcely  one  subject,  either  of  physics, 
inelapliysics  or  physiology,  lite  science  of  which  is  clearly  un- 
derstotnl,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  which  an  nniforntiiy  of  opinion 
subsists.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Saum.'tr^'z,  and  if  it  ii 
really  as  he  would  have  ns  helievo,  we  aie  indeed  in  a  verv 
hopeless  state,  and  except  innnkind  after  having  failed  to  re« 
ceive  illumination  from  the  splendor  of  Lord  Ijacoifs  mind, 
should  receive  soute  light  from  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  this 
taper,,  they  arc  in  danger  of  remaining  for  ever  in  a  stale  of 
profound  darkness.  In  t!ie  judgement  of  Mr.  S.  the  great  cause 
that  has  retarded  the'udvancemcnt  of  science  and  kept  it  alto¬ 
gether  stationary  or  nearly  so,  is  the  propensity  that  has  been 
indulged  of  attempting  to  explain  “natural  phenomena”  by 
the  medium  of  unnatural  phenomena  alone,”  and  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  regard  “  tlie  present  system  of  what  is  called  philoso* 
phy*^  as  an  “  artificial  not  a  natural  one  ” — We  do  not  think 
that  the  views  cf  our  author  on  ihissulfjeci  are  developed  wiib 
all  the  clearness  which  its  importance  might  appear  to  demand, 
but  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  nndei  stand  the  scope  of  his  rcaj^onings, 
ho  seems  to  consider  ohsen  ation,  as  hoMing  a  much  higher 
rank,  as  a  means  of  extending  knowledge,  than  experiment; 
for  he  exclaims  loudly  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  so¬ 
phisticated  experiments”  especially  as  aiiplied  to  the  object* 
of  physiological  enquiry.  It  would  he  an  easy  undertaking 
to  shew  that  the  relation  whidli  observation  and  experiuient 
bear  to  each  other  is  of  liie  most  intimate  kiiul,  that  m  physi¬ 
cal  enquiries  lliey  never  can  he  separated,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  required  by  each  is  equally  certain  and  immutable.  In 
fact  the  experimentalist  only  places  the  materials  upon  w  hich  be 
operates,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  nature  herself 
continually  places  them,  hut  under  circumstances  in  which 
from  the  subtlety  of  the  operation  or  from  other  causes,  the 
effects  produced  are  either  not  cognisable  to  the  senses,  or 
cannot  be  examined  with  sulheient  accuracy.  Experinienl 
indeed,  like  the  telescope  in  the  hands  of  the  Astronomer,  is  * 
mere  instrument,  by  which  the  most  remote,  and  most  delicate 
and  even  invisible  operations  of  nature  are  at  once  made  ibo 
objects  of  distinct  and  deliberate  examination.  And  without 
its  aid  the  thickest  obscurity  must  have  remained  on  many 
most  interesting  and  important  subjects.  We  apprehend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  S.  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
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rtal  nature  and  teiidency  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy,  and  has 
not  imhihetl  much  of  its  spirit.  He  quotes,  indeed,  with  most 
perfect  self-complacency  the  beautiful  observations  of  Bacon, 
which  lays  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  enquiries,  and  is 
not  less  indispeusiblc  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  human 
mind,  tlian  the  compass  to  the  safety  of  the  mariner.  It  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  every  mind,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  it, 
though  to  most  of  our  readers  we  presume  it  is  already  known. 

*  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantnm  facit  et  inlelligit, 
qujntum  de  naturir.  ordine,  rc  vel  mente  ohservaverit,  nec 
ampliiis  scitvel  potest.* — Now  who  that  really  understands  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  this  most  admirable  aphorism,  or  considers 
man  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature  would  ever  speak 
of  a  philosopher  in  the  langunge  whicli  Mr.  S.  uses,  as  ‘  the 
mail  who  from  a  superiority  of  intellect,  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  causes,  \\m\  foreknoru^s  the  effects  which  will  inevi¬ 

tably  follow,  and  is  anxious  to  put  his  science  to  the  test,  and 
prove  its  truth  by  experiment.*  If  such  men  alone  are  to  he 
(lignificd  with  the  name  of  philosophers,  wc  apprehend  that 
those  who  already  are  upon  the  list,  hold  their  situation  there, 
rather  by  the  courtesy  of  mankind,  than  by  any  legitimate 
title.  And  as  to  mere  experimentalists  Mr.  S.  thinks  a  toler- 
ably  good  carcase  butcher  ‘  would  make  no  had  physiologist; 
jinu  an  experienced  artist  in  any  of  our  manufactories,*  is  as 
able  ‘  to  mix  the  different  ingredients  intended  co  he  employed, 
(ill  a  chemical  experiment,)  to  blow  the  bellows,  and  even  to 
decide  on  the  result  that  ensues,  as  well  as  the  best  chemist 
that  ever  existed.’ 

After  this  explanation  of  Mr.  S.*s  views,  onr  readers  will  ho 
prepared  to  expect  some  novelty  in  his  ideas,  as  to  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  materials  of  science,  and  which  lie  thus 
states  with  a  force  an  I  pers[>icuity  peculiar  to  himself. 

*  In  the  analysis  of  facts  (he  observes)  which  are  intended 
to  constitute  the  principles  of  any  science,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  tliat  none  should  be  Jid milted  hut  such  as  arc  sci¬ 
entifically  eflicient  of  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  shall  always  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  producing 
cause.’  And  in  contrast  with  those,  stands  another  division  of 
facts  upon  which  Mr.  S.  has  conferred  the  title  of  ‘  false  facts.* 
These  are  dcicrihed  as  facts,  ‘  which  are  assumed  for  false 
principles  ;  or  false  causes  to  which  effects  are  improperly  re¬ 
ferred  ;  the  phrase  (he  observes)  by  the  driveller,  will  either 
be  misunderstood,  or  b»!  considered  as  au  absurdity  ;  by  the 
ignorant  in  science,  as  contrary  to  appearances,  but  not  as 
absolute  contradiction  ;  as  a  paradox,  but  not  a  non  etitity  ; 
the  man  of  real  science,  the  phrase  will  he  admitted  at 
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legitifnnte  and  appropriate,  and  be  by  him  constantly  appealed 
to,  as  the  tnie  ano  primary  cause  of  error.’  These  in  short, 
are  facts,  which  are  ‘  not  scientifically  efficient  of  the  conclu- 
sion’  and  con^eqn»*ntly  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  so. 
cietv  of  those  which  are. 

After  having  thus  laid  down  his  principles  of  science  Mr. 
S.  proceeds  to  consider  the  ‘  Essential  properties  of  matter 
in  relation  to  Vitality.’  In  this  chapter  he  enters  pretty  largely 
in»o  the  consideration  of  the  function  of  digestion,  but  he  first 
discusses  the  propriety  of  the  ordinary  division  of  the  objects 
of  nature  into  animal,  vegctalile  and  mineral.  This  ‘genera¬ 
lization’  he  thinks  ‘  highly  ohjeciionahle,  because  extremely 
defective.’  It  is  an  arrangement  wliich  has  hitherto  served  the 
convenience  of  natural  historians  sufficiently  well,  and  might 
for  any  thing  we  can  st  e  have  suited  the  purposes  of  Mr.  S. 
hut  as  the  pr^'sent  artificial  systems  of  science  do  not  suit  his 
taste,  and  as  new  view^  may  he  expected  to  require  improved 
methods  of  ^uhdlvision  ami  arrangement,  he  proposes  that  all  ^ 
the  ohjeets  of  nature  shall  he  arranged  under  the  following 
heads,  isi.  Living  Mater.  2nd.  Dead  Matter.  3d.  Common 
Matter.  This  ‘  generalization’  perhaps  to  its  learned  author 
may  appear  to  be  allogeilier  free  from  imperfection,  though  to 
ns  it  appe  *rs  liald(‘  to  some  slight  objections,  and  not  to  be  in 
all  re.'.pects  ‘  scieioilicaily  efficient  of  the  conclusion.’  For 
first  as  ‘  dca<l  matter'  is  defined  to  be  ‘  the  whole  substance  of 
which  living  h  'ings  are  composed,  after  the  actions  of  life  are 
at  an  en  i,’  and  as  therefore  ‘  living  matter’  and  ‘  dead 
matt;  r’  dith  r  from  each  otlicr  only  by  the  presence  or  absence 
ot  ihe  firinciplcs  of  life,  which  Mr.  S.  contends,  is  altogether 
imir.ati  ri:d,  so  tlie  two  first  divisions  might  as  far  i«s  their 
‘  matt<  r’  iseoncenud  be  very  well  united  into  one.  Secondly 
we  may  observe  that  c-hemistry  has  not  so  far  as  we  know  dis- 
covr-rcil  in  the  various  ft)rm»  of  living  and  dead  matter  any 
tiling  u'hich  is  not  to  be  found,  ciihi:r  in  a  state  of  freedom  or 
coinhination,  among  the  substances  which  arc  arranged  under 
tiie  third  head  of  ‘  common  matter.’  Thus  azole  and 
oxygeiic,  exist  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  hydrogen 
in  common  water,  carbon  is  not  very  iiniisiial,  lime  is  found 
every  where,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  many  mine- 
lais  ;  might  not  therefore  all  the  materials  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhalmnuis  have  been  iiiost  conveniently  arrangeil  under  the 
last  head  of  ‘  common  matter,’  except  that  some  kinds  arc 
ninch  less  abundant  than  others,  gold  for  example  being  le» 
so  than  iron,  and  diamond  than  common  charcoal,  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  second  head  for  these  varieties,  to  wliich  the 
name  of  *  luicommon  matter,’  might  not  be  inappropriate. 
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The  most  laboured  part  of  this  chapter,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  function  of  digestion,  upon  which  Mr.  S.  bestows 
great  pains  to  clear  it  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  chemical 
process.  ‘  If  digestion,  he  obsen  es,  was  performed  by  a  che¬ 
mical  power,  we  ought  by.  analogy,  to  expect  that  its  clie-* 
mical  properties,  (it  is  of  the  gastric  juice  he  is  speaking)  by 
analysis,  would  be  detected  ;  that  it  ought  to  possess  some 
sensible  properties  ;  that  it  is  either  acid,  or  alkalesce  nt ;  so 
far,  however,  from  possessing  sensible  or  chemical  properties 
adequate  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  power  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  it  appears  upon  a  close  examination,  to  he  a  mere  mu¬ 
cous  fluid,  inodorous  and  insipid,  neither  acid  nor  alkalescent, 
neither  turning  vegetable  blues  to  a  green,  or  to  a  reil  colour  ; 
aiul  by  chemical  analysis,  it  yields  neither  saline,  nor  mineral 
substances.’ 

<  It  is  impossible  therefore  (he  goes  on  to  add)  to  n^fer  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  to  any  chemical  power  which  it  is 
pretended  to  possess,  but  that  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  activity  is  altogether  derived  from  the  energy  of 
the  living  power,  whicn  issnperadded  to  it,  whose  edge  is  sharper 
than  that  of  the  sharpest  razor,  whose  solvent  power  is  more 
active  than  that  of  the  most  eroding  caustic  ?’  Now  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  the  human  stomach  after  death  is  in  its 
most  dependant  part  completely  dissolved  by  the  activity  of 
this  ‘living juice’  as  Mr.  S.  calls  it,  and  it  is  a  singular  proof 
how  far  a  preconceived  hypothesis  will  carry  a  man  to  find 
that  Mr.  S.  adduces  this  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  John 
Hunter,  without  perceiving  the  unavoidable  consequence; 
that  its  action  must  he  merely  chemical  and  independent  of 
any  living  power.  Or  are  we  to  adopt  the  absurd  supposition 
which  Mr.  S.’s  views  appear  necessarily  to  involve,  that  the 
living  principle  continues  to  reside  in  the  fluid  long  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  gratuitous 
than  this  hypothesis,  the  gastric  fluid  frequently  is  found  to 
act  upon  the  stomach,  and  to  dissolve  it  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  ;  it  was  found  by  Spallanzani,  when  out  of  the  body,  to 
be  capable  of  dissolving  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
usually  employed  as  food,  us  completely  as  it  does  in  the  sio- 
utach,  and  we  know  no  stronger  evidence  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  effect  being  purely  chemical ;  and  except  Mr.  3. 
could  produce  experimental  proof  of  this  fluid  producing  ef¬ 
fects  in  its  natural  reservoir  the  stomach,  which  it  does  not 
produce  when  removed  from  that  organ,  his  whole  hypothesis 
*uu8t  fall  to  the  ground.  Instead  of  this  we  are  presented  with 
*ucli  reasonings  as  the  following.  ‘  If  it  arose  from  a  chemical 
^*use,  the  change  which  the  food  sustained,  by  the  mutual 
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action  between  its  parts,  would  be  ahvays  regular  and  unifmn: 
and  the  result  instead  of  being;  always  alifee,  would  he  generally 
dijfcrent'  It  would  constantly  vary  in  its  properties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  substances  out  of  which 
it  was  made  !  Now  the  change  produced  upon  food  during 
digestion  cannot  be  suppo'-cd  to  be.  merely  the  result  of  *  ilic 
mutual  action  between  its  parts/  The  solution  of  it  in  the 
gastric  juice  most  certainly  gives  free  play  to  the  affini¬ 
ties  the  various  elementary  substances  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  but  it  cannot  be  <lout)ted,  that  the  various  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  cbyloforctic  viscera  have  also  a  specific  influence 
in  modifying  those  affinities.  And  as  to  the  gastric  juice  being 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  a  niero  mucous  fluid  Imth  inodor¬ 
ous  and  insipid,  these  are  objections  scarcely  meriting  a  serious 
reply.  Ail  these  negative  properties  are  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  pure  water,  it  is  neit!;cr  sapid  nor  odorous, 
neither  acid  nor  alcaline,  yci  its  solvent  pow'crs  are  perhaps  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  any  other  lirpiid,  and  it  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
•  mg  with  the  most  perfect  fac  ility  a  large  ])roportion  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food.  In  fact,  we 
have  yci  to  learn  that  the  possession  of  these  sensible  proper¬ 
ties,  which  are  not  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  are  either  neces¬ 
sarily  or  frequently  connected  with  the  solvent  power,  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  animal  or  vegetable  n)atier,  but  to  many 
other  substances.  Objections  of  this  kind  can  only  Originate 
in  a  >ery  narrow  view  of  the  (piestion.  Our  observations  how¬ 
ever  apply  only  to  the  gastric  juice  as  an  agent  in  the  processof 
digestion,  for  that  the  stomach  itself  does  assist  the  process,  by 
the  exercise  of  some  of  its  powers  as  a  vital  organ  is  allowed 
by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject.  And  with  respect 
to  the  universal  influence  of  the  \ital  principle  over  every 
function  of  the  animal  cconoitiv,  that  influence  is  so  freely 
admitted  by  every  physiologist,  that  Mr.  S.  might  have  spared 
himself  much  of  the  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  in  pro>jng 
and  illustrating  tliat  which  is  scarcely  in  any  degree  a  subject 
of  controversy.  And  the  same  consideration  iniglit  furnish 
him  with  an  argumentum  ad  inodcstiam,  for  when  he  says,  after 
enumerating  some  of  its  effects,  ‘  ibis  power  it  is  which  I  call 
life.  'I'he  matter,  which  this  power  has  assimilated  and  or¬ 
ganised,  it  is,  w’hiih  /  call  living  matter he  is  only  employ¬ 
ing  these  terms  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  arc  gene¬ 
rally  used.  But  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  \york,  that  its 
author  frequently  arrogates  to  himself,  as  if  they  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  anti  originally  nisown,  views  and  opinions  which  arc  very 
generally  if  not  universally  admitted. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters,  arc  occupied  with  the  con- 
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linuance  of  pliysiological  enijuiries,  but  as  Mr.  Sautnarez  cjc* 
plained  his  views  on  tl»esc  subjects  in  a  *  System  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,*  which  he  published  in  1798,  and  as  they  do  not  appear 
10  have  sulfcred  any  material  change  since  that  period,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  our  readers  with 
iny  criticisms  upon  this  part  of  his  present  work. 

\Ve  shall  pass  on  therefore  to  a  very  brief  examination  of 
that  part  of  the  work  which  has  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  objects  of  physical  Science.  He  commences  this  part 
of  his  subject  with  an  enquiry  into  ‘  the  Elementary  proper¬ 
ties  of  common  matter  in  general,’  beginning  with  the  ‘  Matter 
of  light:’  the  properties  of  which  from  the  extreme  suhtilty 
of  iu  nature,  have  always  formed  one  of  the  most  difllicult  sub¬ 
jects  of  physical  research.  The  ditference  oftherefrangibility 
of  its  rays  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Newton, 
isnot  among  the  least  remarkable  ofats  properties,  and  upon  this 
property  Newton  formed  his  very  scientific  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  colours  of  bodies.  He  concluded  that  different 
kinds  of  matter  had  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays 
of  light  and  reflecting  others,  and  that  the  colour  of  each  was 
coni.nunicated  by  the  rays  which  were  reflected.  With  this 
simple  theory  Mr.  S.  is  by  no  means  satisfied. 

‘  If  this  hypothesis  were  true  (he  observes)  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  pure  matter  of  light,  were  coloured,  the  ine¬ 
vitable  consequence  would  be,  that  all  the  bodies  which  were 
conveyed  to  our  organs  of  vision,  would  be  constantly  tine-, 
tured  and  dyed  by  the  particular  colour  of  those  rays.  It 
would  not  be  the  specific  and  idcutical  colour  of  the  object 
itself,  that  we  should  behold,  but  the  individual  colours  the 
rays  alone.’  After  adducing  as  a  proof  of  this  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  any  body,  by  exposing  it  to  the  rays  as  separated 
by  a  prism,  and  assuming  that  we  should  have  no  colours  in 
nature  but  the  prismatic  ones,  or.  a  modification  of  these  from 
their  combination  in  different  proportions,  he  goes  on  to  ob- 
sene,  ‘  ihc  result  woitld  be,  the  production  of  some  colour, 
varying,  it  is  true,  in  appearance,  from  tbs  separate  colour  of 
^ach  iiulividual  ray,  but  altogether  different  from  the  specific 
tinge  or  dye,  which  I  contend  the  ray  of  light  has  received,  by 
uniting  with  the  body  on  which  it  falls,  and  from  which  it 
uas  reflected  ;  conveying  with  it  the  tinge  or  dye,  as  it  were, 
of  the  substance,  to  the  organs  of  vision.’ 

It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  S.  would 
have  brought  forward  some  experimenf  in  support  of  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  ;  some  fact  ‘  scientifically  eflicient  of  ilie  conclusion,’ 
^^ut  no  such  thing.  He  seems  to  think  it  quite  enough^  to 
*  coiiiciul  the  ray  of  light  has  received  itscolour  by  uniting.witli 
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the  hncly  on  which  it  falls,’  am!  as  he  is  only  contending 
against  Aewiun,  the  authority  of  his  antagonist,  must  of  course 
kick  the  beam  ;  though  in  his  theory  founJed  upon  one  of  the 
most  heautilul  discoveries  which  was  ever  made  hy  human  in. 
genuitv.  I'he  knowledge  of  this  curious  property  of  light, 
might  have  staggered  a  philosopher  less  bold  and  adventurous 
than  Mr.  S.  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  hit 
owif  hypotitesis,  that  its  conse<]uence  must  be  got  rid  of, 
he  therefore  tries  the  effect  of  a  reductio  ad  absurduin,  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  enquire  if  his  own  premises  are  (juite  sound. 
I'he  rays  of  light  passing  through  coloured  glass,  he  observci, 
always  acquire  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which  they  are 
transmitted;  ‘  ihrouglr'a  green  glass  a  body  looks  green; 
throngh  a  red  glass  it  looks  red:  and  the  influence  which  a  ] 
jaundiced  eye  possesses  of  reiule.ring  bodies  seen  by  it  to  ap¬ 
pear  yellow’,  has  been  olten  noticeil.  'fhe  different  states  of 
the  inediuin  w  hich  I  have  described,  may  be  considered  as 
unnatural  and  morbid;  arising  from  the  union  and  ditfusionof 
diffennit  bodies  which  have  insinuated  themselves  into  it.  If 
the  coloured  state  of  the  ntedium  through  which  objects  are 
beheld,  produce  these  unnatural  consequences,  how  much 
more  must  these  unnatural  consequences  ue  produced,  if  the 
rays  of  light  are  them-clvcs  coloured  originally  and  essentially!* 
Upon  such  ground  as  this,  then  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  reject 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  and  to  erect  his  own;  though  he 
appears  to  he  quite  unacquainted  with  the  numerous  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  been  since  made,  and  which  are  directly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  his  views.  Besides  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  ray 
of  light  passeil  through  a  prism  does  actually  exhibit  the  seven 
prismatic  cohmrs,  Mr.  S.  should  at  least  have  shewn  how  it 
could  have  acquired  these  colours,  in  its  direct  ])assage  from 
the  sun,  and  before  it  can  have  impinged  upon  any  coloured 
body  whatsoever.  But  not  only  are  the  rays  of  light  destitute 
of  colour  in  Mr.  Ss’.  opinion  as  they  are  emitted  by  the  sun, 
but  this  body,  in  bis  opinion  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  a  source 
of  heat  or  tire;  ‘  every  fact  (he  observes)  of  which  w’e  are  in 
possession,  when  properly  examined,  will  be  found  to  militate 
against  this  opinion.'  lie  satisfles  himself  however  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  noticing  the  dilference  of  temperature  betwixt  the 
summits  of  iiiotintains,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  which  u 
well  known  to  he  so  considerable,  that  the  highest  mounuins 
iu  the  latitudes  nearest  the  equator,  are  covered  w’ith  per* 
petual  snow.  If  the  sun  were  a  source  of  beat,  or  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  a  *  globe  of  fiie,’  this  he  contends  would  never 
bappei) ;  and  ‘  wc  are  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  (Ins 
observes)  of  concluding,  that  notwithstanding  the  mixture'md 
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opacity  in  which  the  medium,  in  which  we  exist,  is  involved  ; 
jliai  there  subsist  in  it,  rays  of  light,  that  are  neither  hot  nor 
I  cold»  lire  nor  icc,  black  nor  white,  yellow  nor  green,  orange  nor 
I  red,  purple  nor  violet,  that  are  tiansparent  and  colourless  only, 

,  tbatare  as  colourless,  as  the  air  is  speeehless,  as  much  as  water 
is  tasteless,  or  as  solid  mutter  is  scU'  motive ;  hut  that  are 
destitute  of  every  essential  .iiid  original  (piality,  extension  and 
motion  alone  excepted.  Conse(|ncnily,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  sun  itself  as  the  parent,  whence  the  rays  of  pure  light 
proceed  ,is  a  globe  of  light  only.*  To  enter  into  the  conside¬ 
ration  with  much  minuteness  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  is 
foreign  to  our  object,  .yet  it  is  proper  to  observe  tliai  these 
views  have  been  demonstratively  proved  to  he  erroneous,  by 
the  discoveries  of  Or.  Herscbell,  of  which  Mr.  S.  speaks  with 
commtMvdation,  though  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  their 
extent.  Mr.  S.  seems  to  consider  ilic  rays  which  produce 
temperature,  and  which  are  not  known  to  dilFer  in  their  refran- 
"ibility  from  those  which  arc  luminous,  to  he  the  matter  of 
fight  in  a  pure  form,  while  Dr.  11.  has  proved  them  to  be  al¬ 
together  distinct  from  the  luminous  rays,  to  follow  a  ditFcrcut 
law  of  refrangibility,  aiul  to  he  easily  separated  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  their  transmission  through  transparent 
bodies  is  cssentielly  did'erent  from  that  of  light.  They  are  in 
fact  distinct  species  of  matter,  accidentally  brought  together^ 
by  their  having  a  common  origin,  the  sun.  Nor  is  it  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tind  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  low  temperature 
of  elevated  regions  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  for  as  such  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  hut  a  very  small  quantity  of  matter,  it  can  give  out  but 
little  heat  to  other  bodies  colder  than  itself.  And  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  human  body  itself  can 
Misiain  the  temperature  of  an  atmosphere  lieated  considerably 
I  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  without  injury  or  inconveni- 
eniice,  while  water  scalds  at  ISO*  and  the  heat  of  metals  is  in- 


I  supportable  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Having  dismissed  the  subject  of  light,  Mr.  S.  next  proceeds 
to  consider  the  means  by  which  compound  bodies  are  formed, 
j  *nd  the  processes  as  he  terms  them  of  ‘  gassification,  calori¬ 
fication,  refrigeration  and  colorificalion.’  The  chapter  on 
jt^ssiheation  calls  for  no  particular  observation,  it  consists  tor 
the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  the  facts  which  have  been  de- 
itrniined  relative  to  the  degree  of  evaporation  which  is  con- 
lUiiily  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  which  is  given  out  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of 
animals  during  life,  and  during  the  decomposition  of  animal 
bodies  after  death  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  proportions  of 
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the  body  on  which  it  falls,’  and  as  he  is  only  coniendine 
against  Newion,  llie  authority  of  his  antagonist,  must  of  coutw 
kic  k  the  beani;  though  in  his  theory  founded  upon  one  of  the 
most  beautilul  discoveries  which  was  ever  made  by  human  in. 
genuitv.  I'he  knowledge  of  this  curious  property  of  lighu 
might  have  staggered  a  philosopher  less  bold  and  adventurous 
than  Mr.  S.  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  bit 
owif  bypotliesis,  that  its  consec^uence  must  be  got  rid  of 
he  therefore  tries  the  effect  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  with* 
out  stopping  to  enquire  if  his  own  premises  are  ejuite  souiul, 
7’he  rays  of  light  passing  through  coloured  glass,  he  observe#, 
always  acquire  the  cc)lour  of  the  glass  through  which  they  arc 
transmitted;  ‘  througlr'a  green  glass  a  body  looks  green; 
through  a  red  glass  it  looks  red  T  and  the  influence  which  a 
jaundiced  eye  possesses  of  rende.ring  bodies  seen  by  it  to  ap- 
pear  yellow,  has  been  often  noticed.  'Plie  different  states  of 
the  tnediuin  which  I  have  described,  may’  be  considered  as 
unnatural  and  morbid;  arising  from  the  union  and  ditfusionof 
differcMU  bodies  which  have  insinuated  themselves  into  it.  If 
the  coloured  state  of  the  medium  through  which  objects  are 
beheld,  produce  these  unnatural  consequences,  how  much 
more  must  these  unnatural  consequences  be  produced,  if  the 
rays  of  light  are  themselves  coloured  originally  and  essentiallyl* 
Upon  such  ground  as  this,  then  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  reject 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  and  to  erect  liis  own;  though  he 
appears  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  numerous  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  been  since  made,  and  which  are  directly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  his  views.  Besides  as  it  cannot  he  denied  that  a  ray 
of  light  passed  through  a  prism  does  actually  exhibit  the  seven 
prismatic  colours,  Mr.  8.  should  at  least  have  shewn  how  it 
could  have  acquired  these  colours,  in  its  direct  passage  from 
the  sun,  and  before  it  can  fiave  impinged  upon  any  coloured 
body  whatsoever.  But  not  only  are  the  rays  of  light  destitute 
of  colour  in  Mr.  8s’.  opinion  as  they  are  emitted  by  the  sun, 
but  this  body,  in  bis  opinion  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  a  source 
of  heat  or  fire;  ‘  every’  tact  (he  observes)  of  which  w’e  are  in 
possession,  when  properly  examined,  will  be  found  to  militate 
agmiist  ibis  opinion.’  He  satisfles  himself  however  on  this  sub* 
jeci  with  noticing  the  diilerence  of  temperature  betwixt  the 
summits  of  mountains,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  which  i# 
well  known  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  latitudes  nearest  the  equator,  are  covered  w’ith  per* 
petual  snow.  If  the  sun  were  a  source  of  heat,  or  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  a  *  globe  of  flic,*  this  he  contends  would  never 
happen;  and  ‘  wc  are  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  (Iw 
abierves)  of  conclu .ling,  that  notwithstanding  the  mi.xturc’and 
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opacity  which  the  medium,  in  which  we  exist,  is  invohed  ; 
ihat  there  subsist  In  it,  rays  of  light,  that  are  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  lire  nor  icc,  black  tior  w bile,  y  ellow  nor  green,  orange  nor 
red,  purple  nor  violet,  that  are  transparent  and  colourless  only, 
that  are  as  colourless,  as  the  air  is  speechless,  as  much  as  water 
is  tasteless,  or  as  solid  matter  is  self  motive ;  but  that  are 
destitute  of  every  essential  .iiul  original  quality,  extension  and 
motion  alone  excepted.  Consequently,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  sun  itself  as  the  parent,  whence  the  rays  of  pure  light 
proceed  ,is  a  globe  of  light  only.’  To  enter  into  the  considc- 
ration  with  much  minuteness  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  is 
foreign  to  our  object,  y  et  it  is  proper  to  observe  tlial  these 
views  have  been  demonstratively  proved  to  be  erroneous,  bv 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschell,  of  w'hich  Mr.  8.  speaks  with 
commendation,  though  perha|)s  without  being  a\yare  of  liieir 
extent.  Mr.  S.  seems  to  consider  the  rays  whicli  produce 
icmneratnre,  and  which  are  not  known  to  dilfer  in  their  refran- 
»Mbility  from  those  which  are  luminous,  .to  be  the  matter  of 
light  in  a  pure  form,  while  Dr.  H.  has  proved  them  to  be  al¬ 
together  distinct  from  the  luminous  rays,  to  follow  a  different 
law  of  refrangibility,  aiul  to  be  easily’  separated  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  their  transmission  through  tuinsparent 
bodies  is  essenticlly  diflerent  from  that  of  light.  1  hey*  arc  in 
fad  distinct  species  of  matter,  accidentally  brought  together^ 
by  their  fiaving  a  common  origin,  the  sun.  Nor  is  it  at  all  dil- 
ficult  to  find  a  satisfactory’  explanation  of  the  low  temperature 
of  elevated  regions  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  wliich  they’  are  surrounded,  for  as  sucli  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  matter,  it  can  give  out  but 
little  iient  to  other  bodies  colder  than  itself.  And  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  confirmed  by  the  laet  that  the  human  body  itself  can 
uistaiii  ilic  temperature  ol  an  atmosphere  heated  considerably' 
above  the  boiling  |>oint  of  water  without  injury*  or  inconyciii- 
ctince,  while  water  scalds  at  150*  and  the  heat  of  metals  is  in- 
supportable  at  a  mneh  lower  temperature. 

Having  dismissed  the  subject  of  light,  Mr,  S.  next  proceeds 
to  consider  the  means  by  wliicli  compound  bodies  aie  foimed, 
«nd  the  processes  as  he  terms  them  of  ‘  gassifleation,  calori¬ 
fication,  refrigeration  and  coloriflcalion.’  The  chapter  on 
ftassification  calls  for  no  particular  observation,  it  consists  tor 
the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  the  facts  which  have  been  de¬ 
termined  relative  to  the  degree  of  evaporation  which  is  con- 
lUmly  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  which  is  given  out  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of 
animals  during  life,  and  during  the  decomposition  of  aiiiiual 
bodies  after  death  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  proporiionn  of 
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f)xyg('ne  anil  azotei  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
as  cletermiiied  by  numerous  trials  made  upon  it  from  mm 
varieties  of  situation.  ^ 

[7a  he  tofuludeJ  in  our  next. 2 

Art.  XI.  Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Establishment ;  being  a  Brief  View 
tile  stnte  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Asiatic  empire  ia 
respect  to  Religious  Instruction ;  prefaced  by  some  considerations  qi 
the  national  di^  of  affording  it :  to  which  is  added,  a  sketch  of  u 
Ecclesiastical  l^tablishment  for  the  British  Colonies.  By  the  Rei. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.  late  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal,  &c.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Cadell,  &'C.  1813. 

JF  the  Bible  is  really  the  only  revelation  which  has  been 
made  to  man  of  the  Will  of  God — if  no  other  name” 
but  iliat  of  Jesus  Christ  “  has  been  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  can  be  saved” — if  Christianity  is  in  this  world  the 
only  infallil)lc  guide  to  social,  political,  and  domestic  happi- 
ness — if  these  things  are  true  (and  it  is  only  with  those  who 
admit  their  truth  that  we  arc  now  prepared  to  reason)  it  cannot 
he  a  question  of  indift'erence  whether  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings  sludl  remain  in  total  ignorance  oftliis  religion,  duriugi 
period  nearly  commensurate  with  the  ordinary  continuance  of 
human  life. .  To  tlie  people  of  Great  Britain  we  believe  the 
derision  of  this  question  to  be  at- this  moment  confided,  and 
in  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world  the  consequences  of  that 
decision  will  probably  continue  to  aiVcct  the  happiness  of  the 
species  We  owe  no  apology,  therefore,  to  our  readersfor 
again  directing  their  ihonghis  to  ihis'most  important  topic. 
VV’e  should  ratlier  justly  dread  their  censure  if  we  omitted  to 
solicit  their  attention  to  an  inquir}’,  compared  with  which 
science  and  literature  arc  uninteresting,  and  even  the  great 
struggle  which  now  agitates  the  world  almost  loses  its  im¬ 
portance. 

'rhe  dispute  whicii  has  been  maintained  respecting  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  India,  l)as,  in  some  respects, 
resembled  most  other  public  disputations.  The  desire  of 
victory  bas  not  seldom  proved  too  strong  for  the  love  of  truth, 
'I'he  ambition  of  excelling  in  controversial  tactics  has  too  fre¬ 
quently  diverted  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  thegreit 
object  for  which  they  were  contending.  Those  concessiow 
have  not  been  made,  or  have  been  made  only  to  be  retracted, 
which  the  state  of  the  discussion  has  required,  and  which  i 
hound  descreiion  would  have  prescribed  ;  while  the  antagoniiti 
on  both  sides  have,  we  think,  sometimes  been  content  to  re- 
ply  b  y  expressions  of  triumph,  to  arguments  to  which  w 
other  answer  could  readily  he  found.  I'he  result  ot  thediv 
cussion  wc  consideri  however,  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
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ibnnIJ  be  contejit  to  leave  the  ilecisioii  of  the  great  question 
at  issue  to  the  verdict  of  any  unprejudiced  man,  who  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  diviue  origin  of  Christianity,  should  deliver  his 
opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
India,  with  no  other  information  than  such  as  he  civuld  derive 
from  the  publications  of  Lord  Teigumouth  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
hnm  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Major  Scott  Waring  and 
Mr.  Twining  on  the  other.  With  this  opinion,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  argument,  we  may  perhaps  seem  in  engaging  in  thii 
inquiry,  to  propose  to  ourselves  a  very  unnecessary  task. 
What  can  wc  hope  in  the  few  pages  wc  can  allot  to  this  ques« 
tion,  to  add  to  the  informention  or  reasonings  of  men,  who  must 
uot  only  be  supposed,  ori  every  account,  better  qualified  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  who  have  had  at  once 
space  to  expand  and  leisure  to  compress  their  ideas?  Wo 
reply  ;  tliat  our  remarks  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
have  neither  lime  nor  opportunity  for  perusing  their  more  de¬ 
tailed  works;  that  novelty  is  a  very  unnecessary  merit  in  those 
writings  which  profess  to  illustrate  and  enforce  our  immediate 
moral  oMigaiions — and,  principally,  that  our  present  object  is 
rather  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  views  wc  entertain  as  to 
the  practical  measures  which  we  hope  to  see  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  than  to  dilate  at  much  length  on  the  principles  upon 
which  those  measures  must  he  founded.  Some  statement^ 
however,  of  those  principles  is  unavoidably  necessary. 

The  population  of  British  India,  including  under  that  name 
Ceylon  and  some  of  the  islands  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  may  be  divided  into  four,  classes.  The 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or  residing  within 
their  territories — the  native  Hindoo  inhabitants,  who  still  ad¬ 
here  to  their  antient  religion — the  Mahomedans  and  the  native 
Christians.  Of  these  classes,  the  second  constitutes  an  ini- 
meiisc  proportion,  forming  probably  not  less  than  five  jiarts  in 
MX  of  the  whole  population  of  llindostan.  Of  the  general 
habits,  condition,  and  character  of  this  singular  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  more  remarkable  features  are  familiarly  known 
amongst  us.  , 

^V  iihout  attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  civil  and  religious,  upon  their  character,  or  the 
operation  of  their  personal  character  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  those  institutions,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no 

fjart  ol  the  human  race  was  ever  so  well  adapted  by  their  po- 
ideal  circumstances,  and  by  mental  and  corporeal  imbecility, 
for  every  species  of  slavery.  The  tyranny  of  superstition  has 
rendered  them  defenceless  against  all  other  tyranny.  With¬ 
out  any  community  of  rights,  or  sympathy  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  classes ;  with  no  honours  for  ge- 
VOL.  IX.  8  S 
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oxygc'ne  anil  azotei  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
UH  tieteriuiiied  by  numerous  trials  made  upon  it  from  amv 
varieties  of  situation. 

[Ttf  he  eencluded  in  our  next.'] 

Art.  XI.  Colonial  Ecclesiaitical  EstahVuhment ;  being  a  Brief  Viev  of 
tiic  state  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Asiatic  empire  b 
respect  to  Religious  InstioictioD ;  prefaced  by  some  considerations  qi 
the  national  di^  of  affording  it :  to  which  is  added,  a  sketch  of  u 
Ecclesiastical  l^tablishment  for  the  British  Colonies.  By  the  Rer. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.  late  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of  Foit 
William  in  Bengal,  &c.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Cadell,  d:c.  181S, 

JF  the  Bible  is  really  the  only  revelation  which  has  been 
made  to  man  of  the  Will  of  God — if  no  other  name” 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  ‘‘  has  been  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  can  be  saved” — if  Christianity  is  in  this  world  the 
only  infallible  guide  to  social,  political,  and  domestic  happi- 
ness — if  these  things  are  true  (and  it  is  only  with  those  who 
admit  tlieir  truth  thatwc  are  now  prepared  to  reason)  it  cannot 
he  a  question  of  indifference  whether  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings  shall  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  this  religion,  duringi 
period  nearly  commensurate  with  the  ordinary  continuance  of 
human  life. .  To  tlie  people  of  Great  Britain  we  believe  the 
decision  of  this  qtiestion  to  be  at  this  moment  confided,  and 
in  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world  the  consequences  of  that 
decision  will  probably  continue  to  affect  the  happiness  of  the 
species  We  owe  no  apology,  therefore,  to  our  readersfor 
again  directing  their  thongbis  to  this 'most  important  topic. 
We  should  rather  justly  dread  their  censure  if  we  omitted  to 
solicit  their  attention  to  an  inquir}*,  compared  with  which 
science  and  literature  arc  uninteresting,  and  even  the  grcil 
struggle  which  now  agitates  ifie  world  almost  loses  its  im¬ 
portance. 

'riie  dispute  which  has  been  maintained  respecting  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  India,  has,  in  some  respecti, 
resembled  most  otlier  public  disputations.  The  desire  of 
victory  has  not  seldom  proved  too  strong  for  the  love  of  truth. 
'File  a'nibition  of  excelling  in  controversial  tactics  has  too  fre- 
(jticnlly  diverted  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  the  great 
object  for  w’bich  they  were  contending.  Those  concessiow 
have  not  been  made,  or  have  been  made  only  to  be  retracted, 
which  the  state  of  the  discussion  has  required,  and  which  i 
bound  descretion  would  have  prescribed  ;  while  the  aiitagonistt 
on  both  sides  have,  we  think,  sometimes  been  content  to  re- 
ply  1,  y  expressions  of  triumph,  to  arguments  to  which  no 
other  answer  could  readily  be  found.  I'lie  result  ot  the  dis¬ 
cussion  we  consider,  however,  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
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ibaoU  be  content  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  great  question 
It  ibsue  to  the  verdict  of  any  unprejudiced  man,  who  believ* 
ing  in  the  diviue  origin  of  Christianity,  should  deliver  his 
opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
India,  with  no  other  information  than  such  as  he  could  derive 
from  the  publications  of  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
hnm  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Major  Scott  Waring  and 
Mr.  Twilling  on  the  other.  With  this  opinion,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  argument,  we  may  perhaps  seem  in  engaging  in  thii 
inquiry,  to  propose  to  ourselves  a  very  unnecessary  task. 
What  can  w'c  hope  in  the  few  pages  we  can  allot  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  add  to  the  information  or  reasonings  of  men,  who  must 
uot  only  be  supposed,  ori  every  account,  better  qualified  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  who  have  had  at  once 
space  to  expand  and  leisure  to  compress  their  ideas  ?  We 
reply  ;  tliat  our  remarks  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
have  neither  time  nor  opporiuniiy  for  perusing  their  more  de¬ 
tailed  works;  that  novelty  is  a  very  unnecessary  merit  in  those 
writings  which  profess  to  illubtrate  and  enforce  our  immediate 
moral  oliligaiions — and,  principally,  that  our  present  object  is 
rather  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  views  we  entertain  as  to 
the  practical  measures  which  we  hope  to  see  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  than  to  dilate  at  much  length  on  the  principles  upon 
which  those  measures  must  be  founded.  Some  sutement, 
however,  of  those  principles  is  unavoidably  necessary. 

The  population  of  British  India,  including  under  that  name 
Ceylon  and  some  of  the  islands  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  may  be  divided  into  four,  classes.  The 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or  residing  within 
their  tcrritc)ries — the  native  Hindoo  inhabitants,  who  siill  ad¬ 
here  to  their  antient  religion — the  Mahomedans  and  the  native 
Christians.  Of  these  classes,  the  second  constitutes  an  ini- 
mense  proportion,  forming  probably  not  less  than  five  parts  in 
MX  uf  the  wdiole  population  of  llindostan.  Of  the  general 
habits,  condition,  and  character  of  this  singular  part  of  man- 
l^ind,  the  more  remarkable  features  are  familiarly  known 
amongst  us.  , 

M  itliout  attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  civil  and  religious,  upon  their  character,  or  the. 
t'pcraiion  of  their  personal  character  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  those  institutions,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no 
part  ot  the  human  race  was  ever  so  well  adapted  by  their  po¬ 
litical  circumstances,  and  by  mental  and  corporeal  imbecility, 
for  every  species  of  slavery.  The  tyranny  of  superstition  has 
rendered  them  defenceless  against  all  other  tyranny.  With¬ 
out  any  community  of  rights,  or  sympathy  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  classes ;  with  no  honours  for  gc- 
VoL,  IX.  g  S  • 
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nius,  or  alluremtints  for  ambition  ;  destitute  of  education,  and 
in  p'jssessio!)  of  no  arts,  but  those  which  minister  to  the  soft  " 
and  indolent  propensities  of  our  nature ;  the  nations  of  the 
Poninmla  have  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices  of  man,  u 
be  is.seen*in  more  cuiti'  ated  soricties,  bnt  arc  at  once  habi. 
liiallv  dis|)as>ionatc,  and  occasionnily  ferocious ;  passive,  fee.  \ 
hie,  and  Piaclive,  with  the  treachery  and  cunninp;  which  are  I 
tlie  natural  weapons  of  iiiibecility,  and  that  desjxrate  enerj^  \ 
which  sluggish  natives,  \\b^*n  edWtuaily  roused,  are  usually 
found  for  the  moment  to  ussiune.  Over  this  people  we  have 
Hctpiired  an  empire  powerful  and  s[)lendid  almost  beyond  ex. 
ample,  if  we  consider  the  fertililv  and  extent  of  our  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  countless  myriads  of  our  subjects ;  but  weak 
and  uncertain  beyond  abnoNt  the  power  of  exaggeration,  when  I 
wc  remember  the  tenure  by  wbich  ot:r  authority  is  held. 

Among  ibis  peo[)le.  the  advocates  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  India  wish  to  produce  a  great  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  ami  as  it  is  always  incumbent  on  those  who  propose  to 
cd  ft  any  alteration  in  the  condition  of  their  fellow  creatures,  to 
make  out  tlie  necessity  of  a  change,  and  the  cxpeilicnces  of 
that  pcruli.ir  mode  by  which  it  is  their  intt  tition  to  proceed 
for  ilic  attainment  of  their  object,  wc  will  endeavour,  in  com- 
plumcc  with  this  nmpieitionable obligation,  to  state  briefly 
what  wc  have  to  advance  in  vindication  of  those  who  with  us 
coitceive  that  duly,  wisdom,  and  necessity  concur  in  demand-  \ 
ing  I  he  introductioii  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Clirist  among  the 
natives  of  Hiiulostan. 

In  llic  fust  place  wo  contend  tliat  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  Himloosis  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  ofdcgra- 
daiioti.  'To  enum  rate  the  authorities  which  may  be  (juoted 
in  proof  of  tins  asscrlion,  would  be  to  recount  the  names  of  al¬ 
most  every  author  who,  without  an v  rcferen(*e  to  the  present 
coinroveibv,  has  described  the  condition  of  ibis  people.  It 
may  be  stiflkieut  to  mention  the  nsmes  of  Onne,  Halhtvl,  Ten¬ 
nant,  Holweli,  amt  Niencaiiip.  To  some  of  our  readers,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  seem  su  peril  nous  to  quote  any  authority  *iu  con- 
firnuitieii  of  an  av'-eriion,  whicli  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  or  characUT  of  man,  will  think  it  hut  too  tonres* 
poiiclent  with  uniform  experience  to  admit  of  doubt  or  contra¬ 
diction.  So  far  from  discrediting  .a  declaration  which  attri¬ 
butes  to  our  snhjeets  in  the  ha>t  an  ample  share  of  those  vices, 
bv  vliich  maiiKind  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  |)ol* 
luiCii,  iluyy  woula  retjuire  .evidence  of  no  ordinary  sirengik 
lo  convince  them,  that  the  Hindu  has  the  smallest  reason  to 
])tead  any  exemption  from  iho  common  lot  of  man.  They  will 
tiiink  that  the  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime,  be¬ 
tween  political  depression  and  moral  abasement,  indissoluble 
ill  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  not,  probably,  been 
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foimJ  in  Hindosian  alone  not  to  prevail.  But  this  opinion, 
liDwrver  consistent  it  may  seem  with  universal  experience  ami 
sound  reasoning,  has  been  disputed  by  many,  and  among 
others,  by  the  military  controvcrsionalist,  wljose  lucubrations 
ire  attempted  to  exjilain  to  our  readers  in  a  former  number  of 
oor  journal.*  On  this  subject  there  is,  ive  think,  much  mis-* 
ippreliension,  and  ’  much  misrepresentation.  The  svin« 
paihy  which  all  good  men  have  felt  in  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  many  of  the  nations  of  India  has,  by  a  very 
natural  association,  been  diverted  into  something  of  esteem 
for  the  character  and  tenderness  towards  the  f)ersons  of  the 
sufferers.  The  promptitude  of  men  to  believe  that  all 
that  is  present,  either  in  time  or  place,  is  evil ;  and  to  re¬ 
ceive,  with  credulity,  any  talc  of  happiness  or  virtue,  if  tho 
period  or  situation  is  siitliciently  remote,  have  added  to  the 
delusion.  Few  women,  and  it  may  l)e,  not  many  men,  have 
read  St.  Pierre’s  description  of  the  Pariar,  without  yielding  to 
the  imaginjuioii  that  peace,  and  kindness,  and  wisdom  make 
their  favourite  abode  amidst  the  majestic  seclusion  of  an  orien¬ 
tal  forest,  in  the  huts  of  those  outcasts  of  mankind,  who  have 
been  doomed  hy  the  sacerdotal  ari\>gance  of  the  Brahmins  to 
unmerited  contempt  and  unenvied  happiness.  When  to  these 
sources  of  error  it  is  added,  that  the  Panegyrists  of  t!te  Hin¬ 
doos  have  continually  represented  the  calmness  of  lassitude  as 
the  gentle  repose  of  all  the  amiable  and  tender  virtues ;  that 
they  have  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  unusual  ability  or  skill, 
those  works  by  wiiich  the  Hindoos  have  evinced  the  powers  of 
man,  when  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  concentrated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  object:  and  hnnliy^  that  they 
have  laboriously  extracted  from  the  works  of  Indian  legislators 
all  that  they  furniali  of  moral  instruction ;  and  then  have  as- 
among  the  people  a  con*espondence  of  character,  with 
the  principles  of  morality  thus  incidentally  enforced — when  all 
this  is  remembered,  we  need  not  wonder  if  many  have  i)ecii  led 
into  marvellous  errors  respecting  the  character  of  the  Hindu ;  nor 
need  our  readers,  wlio  have  hitherto  held  the  opinion  ol  the  uni¬ 
versal  degeneracy  of  mankind,  suspect  that  the  nations  of  the 
East  are  a  living  proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  their  the«;ry. 

The  second  ground  .on  which,  in  common  with  others,  wc 
justify  the  proposed  innovation  in  the  moral  condition  of  our 
Asiatic  subjects,  is,  that  the  religion  which  they  at  present  pro¬ 
fess,  exceeds,  in  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  licentiousnesH,  every 
other  institution  which  has  been  known  in  the  whole  history  “of 
•uperstiiion.  The  proof  of  the  cnieities  piactised  in  ilitidostan, 
with  the  intent  of  propitiating  the  deity,  are  too  niXonous  to 
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reouire  any  new  confirmation.  The  Sahanioron,  or  burning 
widows  widi  their  deceased  husbands,  is  a  practice  common  in  ^ 
all  pans  ofoiir  Indian  empire.  According  to  ihc  calculation  of 
the  laic  learned  Mr.  Chambers,  the  number  of  widows  who  I 
thus  perish  annually  in  the  northern  provincesof  Hiudostan,  is 
not  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
particularly  those  inhabiting  Orissa,  and*  the  eastern  parts  of 
i^engal,  fiv(juently  make  olYerings  of  their  children  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Ganga,  and  devote  their  first-born  to  her,  by  encouraging 
<he  chilli  to  walk  to  the  river  Ganges,  till  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  Among  a  race  of  Iliniius,  called  Rajputs,' the  mo¬ 
thers  starve  their  female  infants  to  death.  Persons  supposed  to 
be  dying,  particularly  if  they  arc  aged,  arc  removed  trom  their 
beds  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where,  amidst  the 
agonies  of  death,  torrents  of  water  are ‘poured  by  the  ^o- 
itanders  upon  the  wretched  victims  of  their  superstition.  The 
unutterable  abominations  of  .Yaggernaiit  do  not,  we  suppose, 
need  to  be  called  to  the  recollection  of  any  one  who  Las  ever 
read  a  description  of  that  most  melancholy  spectacle.  Of  the 
various  religious  tortures  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  last  five  days  of  the 
month  Chytrn,  the  following  are  biifticient  examples:  that  of 
dancing  wuh  threads  or  caues  passed  through  the  sides— H)f 
thrusting  iren  instruments  through  the  tongii^-of  swinging 
over  a  fire — or  climbing  naked  a  tree  armed  with  thorns — mea¬ 
suring  with  their  naked  bodies  over  burning  sands  the  ground 
lying  between  one  Pagoda  and  another — swinging  with  hooki 
passed  through  the  integuments  of  the  back — or  bearing  with 
iixed  eyes  the  rays  of  the  inevidian  sun. 

Dreadful  however  and  disgusting  as  arc  these  idolatrool 
rites,  they  are  jierhaps  less  shocking  to  humanity,  as  less  im¬ 
mediately  atfecting  the  happiness  of  the  whole  population  of 
India,  than  the  instiiuiioii  of  Castes.  It  is  not  easy  for  men, 
living  at  an  immense  distance  from  Hiudostan,  and  acquainted 
merely  by  oral  or  written  information,  with  the  nature  of  this 
fvstem,  lo  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  of  which  it  is 
the  source.  When  wc  consider,  however,  the  necessary  cf» 
feet  of  a  distinction  which  sanctities  the  vices,  and  protects  the 
persons  of  the  privileged  class,  while  it  degrades  almost  to  the 
level  of  ilie  brutes,  the  lower  orders  of  the  copmiunity ;  if  wo 
remember  how  invariably  ordinary  characters  cease  to  respeef 
themselves,  when  they  have  lost  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  how  rapidly  they  ju>tify  the  contempt  with  which  they  per* 
ceive  they  arc  generally  regarded  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  ne» 
cessary  growth  in  a  society  so  constituted,  of  profligacy  in  tbo 
sacred  caste,  and  of  the  imiiaiioii  of  that  profligacy  aa  ong  tho 
inferior  orders,  we  shall  readily  admit,  that  the  religion  of 
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which  this  system  forms  the  chief  support,  anci  the  distin- 
fishing  feature,  must  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  moral  cha- 
ncters  of  its  votaries. 

A  furtbef  ground  of  iustibcalioii  for  those  who  have  projected 
tl)e  innovation  in  question,  is  taken  from  the  following  consi« 
derations.  We  profess  a  religious  faith  which  inculcates  love 
to  man,  as  one  of  the  tw'o  fundamental  Vluties,  to  the  fultiU 
meat  of  which  we  are  bound — we  profess  a  religion  of  unru 
railed  purity,  and  which,  wherever  it  has  been  received,  has 
regulated  the  passions,  meliorated  the  condition,  and  triumph* 
ed  over  the  habitual  vices  of  its  disciples.  The  dissemination 
of  this  religion  throughout  all  the  world  is  a  duty  not  merely 
included  in  the  general  law  of  universal  benevolence,  but  re¬ 
peatedly  inforced  by  the  express  and  positive  injunctions  of 
the  great  Founder  of  our  faith.  As  Christians  too,  it  is  not 
permitted  us  to  doubt,  that  he  who  imposed  on  us  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  will  render  effectual  those  labours  which  we  may  under* 
take  in  compliance  with  his  commands  for  the  fulfilment  of  it. 
Of  the  many  nations,  among  whom  Christianity  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  Great  Britain  alone  possesses  tlie  means,  and  is,  as  it 
should  seem,  alone  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  exerting 
herself  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  Pre-eminent  in 
wealth  and  learning,  commanding  with  our  fleets  the  Indian 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  holding  under  onr  dominion  every 
port  and  setiiemeut,  by  which  the  powers  of  Europecan  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  and  possessed  of 
an  empire  in  Hindosian,  not  less  extensive,  nor  less  powerful, 
than  that  of  AuiTngzebe — if  we  withhold  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  our  subjects  in  Uie  East,  we  shall,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  penetrate,  doom  them  Irremediably  to  a  state  of 
darkness  and  superstition,  for  a  period  coeval  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  own  auiliority.  That  Great  Britain,  by  the  ter- 
j  ritorial  settlement,  by  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  oppressive  fiscal  exactions  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Hindus  great  and  inestimable  blessincs,  none 
ean  be  more  ready  or  more  w;iJIiug  than  ourselves  to  admit. 

Beneficent  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  to  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  alone  of  our  subjeis  that  we  have  been  in¬ 
different  ;  and  while  every  voice  has  concurred  in  applaud- 
and  every  hand  has  united  to  promote  the  great  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  have  rendered  the  British  name  il- 
luurious  in  India,  the  number  has  been  comfiaratively  small  of 
tlK)%e  wlio  have  laboured  to  crown  onr  other  good  works,  with 
ihelast  and  greatest  act  of  benevolence  that  man  can  |>crform. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  wc  have  attempted  in  the  few 
preceding  remarks  to  condense  the  whole  substance  of  tho 
^logy  which  might  be  offered  in  vindication  of  tliosc  who 
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think  writh  us  on  this  momentous  snhject.  It  is  in  truth  art 
inexhaustihle  field  of  argument.  The  cUitiis  which  the  natire 
Christians  have  on  us  for  our  assistance^thc  ))cculinr  situation 
of  the  churches  of  Ceylon  and  Java — the  restrictions  under 
which  our  Missionaries  have  laboured, — the  redaction  on  our 
characters  of  the  coiu'se  of  conduct  which  we  may  pursue 
towards  the  millions  who  are  dejiendant  on  us  for  knowledge 
•—these  and  innumerable  other  topics  press  on  our  considers* 
tion.  For  a  more  detailed  view,  however,  of  this  question,  we 
must  at  present  bo  content  to  refer  our  readeri  to  some  of  oor 
earlier ‘numbers,  and  to  the  writers  whom  they  will  there  Bad 
quoted  or  referred  to. 

In  answer  to  the  various  arguments  whicii  are  adduced  to 
justify  those  wIki  plead  for  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
into  India,  much  has  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the 
present  system.  Admitting  generally,  though  not  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  Christ  over  tlie 
various  forms  of  Idolatry  prevalent  throughout  India,  they 
have  argueil  that  tlie  Geeta,  the  Heetopades,  and  the  Sastns 
contain  precepts  of  morality  as  pure,  and  incitements  to  virtue 
as  powerful,  as  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Gospel ;  that  a  correspondetit  character  of  purity,  »• 
cial  kindness  and  integrity  is  of  daily  and  familiar  occur* 
fence  among  the  people  of  India ;  that  the  Hindu  is  not  more 
rrtnarkahle  for  these  good  qualities  than  for  his  adherence  to 
his  religion,  which  no  persuasion  can  shake,  and  no  violence 
sulhiuc — that  no  conversions  have  in  fact  been  made— that 
none  are  to  be  expected — that  the  boon  which  the  missionanr 
offers  will  not  be  accepted — and,  that  if  accepted,  it  coulS 
w*ork  no  melioration  in  the  moral  habits  or  social  alfcetiontof 
his  converts. 

So  far  the  answer  consists  only  of  assertions  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  and  like  nil  other  similar  assertions,  their  truth  must 
tried  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  evidence  suited  to  their  invetli- 
gation.  Among  the  inner. :eral)le  witnesses  who,  without  iny 
apparent  partiality,  or  any  n»otivc  to  bias  their  undemtaiid* 
ing,  have  given  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  only  difficulty 
is  that  of  s^ection.  The  whole  of  this  testimony  is,  howcrtfi 
so  ablv  sumrm‘d  iqi  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  tbu 
suh^rct*— that  we  shall  he  cont<*nt  toaliandon  our  present  vi^ 
and  to  adopt  tlxise  of  <*ur  opponents,  whenever  they  wiUw* 
duce,  in  confirmation  of  their  assertions,  any  evidence  ^ 
ficicntly  distinct,  authoritative,  and  direct  to  overtJirow  w 
force  of  the  proofs  which  Ik*  has  there  collected. 

The  grand  unfailing  argument,  however,  on  which  tb* 
whole  weight  of  tlic  controveriv  rests, and  which  has  becuc** 
hibited  in  every  form  of  scurrftity,  exaggeration,  eloque^ 
and  merriment,  is  this — that  the  attempt  to  propagate  Cbne 

w  '  ■  ■-  - -  •  ■  - 

♦  See  Blectic  Review.  Vol#  IV.  p,  1115. 
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yanity  in  India  will  be  the  instant  signal  of  disaffection  and 
fffoit,  that  \»e  and  our  missionaries  will  be  swept  away  toge-* 
ibcr  by  the  fury  of  an  enrageil  people,  and  that  the  means  we 
use  to  introduce  tl>e  faith  of  Christ,  will  thus  be  the  instant 
and  inf;dlil>le  cause  of  its  final  expulsion  from  Hindostan. 

Now  so  far  as  this  argument  professes  to  he  built  on  an 
anxiety  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  we  must  suy  it  is 
not  very  comprehensible.  If  yon  wish  to  preserve  to  your 
Indian  subjects  the  blessings  of  Religion,  by  all  means  take 
care  not  to  teach  them  that  Religion — if  you  would  have 
them  Christians,  above  all  things  see  that  you  drive  out  of  the 
country  the  only  |)ersofia  who  are  able  and  willing  to  instruct 
them  in  Christianity — if  y’on  would  not  for  ever  exclude  the 
li^t  of  the  Gospel,  get  rid  at  once  of  the  Missionaries.  Such 
is  in  truth  the  reasoning  with  which  those  great  luasiere  of 
argument,  the  Edinburgh  .Review'ers,  expected  or  attempted 
to  convince  the  simple  folks,  whom  they  found  it  impoasihle  to 
laugh  out  of  their  zeal  for  missions,  that  tl>eir  etforls  were 
suicidal,  and  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  that  faith  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote.  It  iniist  he  admitted,  liow*« 
ever,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  descant  on  the 
dangers  of  introducing  Christianity  into  India,  take  a  much 
more  simple  and  tenable  ground.  They  conteiiiplate  the 
inerthrow  of  our  Government  in  the  East,  ainl  of  all  the  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions  which  our  wisdom  has  formed  ami  out 
power  protected  ;  and  they  conceive  that  the  benefits  which 
the  preaching  of  the  Missionaries  may  confer  on  the  natives, 
anti  eventually  on  ourselves,  forms  no  equivalent  for  this  more 
immediate  danger. 

To  such  persons  it  has  been  replied,  that  no  men  are  less 
iTerse  to  discussion  on  religions  subjects  than  the  Hindoos—^ 
that  Ziegenbaigh,  Swartz,  and  Gaerick^  preached  the  faith 
of  Christ  with  unequalled  fervour,  constancy,  and  boldness, 
for  nearly  a  century,  in  the  vicinity  of  powerful  princes, 
some  of  them  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  British 
name  in  India,  not  only  without  exciting  discontent,  but  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  iiuboundeil  gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection, 
of  tlie  native  powers.  They  have  been  reminded  that  no  race 
of  men  has  so  easily  been  proselyted  from  their  faith  as  the 
natives  of  Hindostan — that  there  are  large  bodies  of  native 
Christians  now  existing  in  that  country — that  though  the 
Bapu>t  Missionaries  have  tirade  many  converts,  yet  in  the 
single  instance  in  which  it  was  attennpted  to  ini|Mite  to  them 
the  origin  of  insurrection  and  tumults,  the  slander  was  tri- 
‘ioiphantly  refuted,  and  ilie  reproach  of  inciting  sedition  has 
finally  rested  on  the  heads  of  their  accusers.  Still,  however, 
they  reiterate  their  forebodings  with  a  pertinacity  which  will 
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j'ield  to  no  art^ument  and  which  seems  alike  incapable  of 
conviction  or  faii|;ue.  They  continue  to  repeat  their  asser*  - 
lions  and  their  vaticinations  as  thouirh  there  were  no  evU 
clence  of  the  falsehood  of  the  one  and  no  proof  of  the  absur* 
clily  of  the  other. 

Now  wc  have  observed,  that  men  seldom  if  ever  raise  a 
very  violent  and  lotisr  continued  clamour  without  iomr  foun¬ 
dation,  of  truth  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the  c;ie 
in  the  present  instance.  We  are  inclined  with  Major  Scou 
Warinu  to  hold  that  to  insult  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  might  be  a  very  dangerous  as  well  as  a  very  injurious 
proceeding ;  but  wc  do  not  think  with  him  that  it  is  from 
the  Baptist  missionaries,  that  such  insults  would  probablf 

firocced.  Had  we  no  other  example,  we  should  have  learneil 
rom  the  mutiii}’,  at  Vellore  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  whiskers 
of  our  Sepoys,  to  be  trimmed  according  to  the  faith  of  their 
country.  The  truth  we  take  to  be  that  iu  India  as  in  somo 
other  places,  the  externals  of  Religion,  are  every  thing,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  men*  arc  indilTerent  to  the  spirit  and 
object  of  their  worship,  they  are  tenacious  of  those  outward 
forms  with  which  they  associate  the  ideas  of  honorable  clis. 
tinction,  and  to  which  they  attribute  a  kind  of  expiatory 
efficacy.  Mr.  Grant  has  finally  said  of  the  Hindoos  in’the 
work  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  present  number, 
that  weak  and  contemptible  as  they  generally  are,  yet  when 
collected  and  set  in  motion  they  would  be  found  irresis¬ 
tible  ;  as  the  sand  of  the  desart  is  one  day  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  the  meanest  pilgrim,  and  on  the  next,  overwhelms 
the  v/hole  Caravan.  From  the  same  author,  who  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  warm  friends  of  Indian  missions,  we 
shall  make  another  quotation,  illustrative  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  danger.  ‘  In  the'  single  article  of  religious  af- 
‘fronts,*  says  he  of  the  Hindoos,  ‘these  generally, tranquil 
‘  beings,  seem  capable  of  active  resentment.  An  insect  here 
‘  has  been  known,  to  raise  them  into  inotion  and.  vengeance 
‘with  the  suddenness  of.  an  explosion.  Here  then  they  are 
‘  dangerous  to  their  masters.'  Now  what  is  the  conclusion 
from  this  doctrine.  That  we  should  abandon  our  inissioni 
altogether?  Surely  not.  But  that  great  caution  should  be 
cmidoyed  by  those  who  select  teachtrs,  to  send  out  none 
but  men  of  conciliating  dispositions,  and  who  to  the  energy 
of  zeal,  add  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  This  in  truth  form* 
the  real  practical  difficulty  of  the  case.  Wbuld  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  any  person  should  hercafer  go  forth  to  teiw 
Christianity  to  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  it  might  scein  go®® 
to  assume  that  office  ?  We  will  fairly  say,  wc  think  ^ 
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When  we  consider  all  tlie  probable  mischiefs,  which  might 
result  from  mistaken  zeal,  umlirected  by  any  controuling 
authority — whi  n  we  reflect  how  easy  it  would  be  under  such 
in  arrangement  for  any  |)c.rson  who  wished  to  repair  ^  broken 
fortune,  or  to  hide  a  ruined  reputation  to  resort  to  India 
on  the  pretext  of  preaching  the  Gospel — when  we  remember 
ill  the  scandal  to  real  religion,  and  the  ’ probable  danger 
to  which  wise  and  well  directed  missionary  establishments, 
would  he  exposed  by  the  influx  of  such  intruders — we  see 
no  course,  by  which  it  would  he  possible  to  evade  the  nc* 
ccssity  of  vesting  somcxi^hercy  a  discretionary  power  as  to 
the  persons  who  sliould  he  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
ih  India  as  teacliers  of  cl'.ristiatiiiy. 

Whatever  may  be  tliought  of  the  justice  of  these  views, 
one  thing  we  think  is  clear;  that  in  point  of  fact,  an  unli¬ 
mited  license  will  not  he  granted  by  Parliament  and  will  not  be 
proposed  by  the  great  public  leaders  of  this  business.  That  it 
will  not  be  granted  by  Parliament  we  conclude  from  the  dis- 
|)osition  which  has  already  been  so  strongly  manifested  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  repress  the  missions,  altogether  ; 
that  it  will  not  he  proposed  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of 
the  cause,  we  infer  from  the  reports  universally  prevalent, 
and  perfectly  uncontradicted,  that  those  gentlemen  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  ministers  on  the  subject,  on  the  express  terms 
of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  jGovernment  the  power  of  licens¬ 
ing  missionaries.  As  we  see  therefore  no  probability  of  an 
unlimited  licence  being  conceded,  and  as  we  have  no  wish 
that  such  a  concession  should  he  made,  it  remains  that  wc 
enquire  in  wliom  ought  the  discretion  in  ouestion  to  he  re¬ 
posed,  and  wliat  should  be  the  extent  and  bounds  of  that 
discretion. 

Now,  in  selecting  the  depositaries  of  this  awfnl  trust  one 
difficulty  instantly  occurs.  'Fhe  dissenting  body  would  hardly 
acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  should  leave  the  sole  selec¬ 
tion  of  missionaries  to  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
kut  the  dissenters  have  no  corporated  capacity  in  which 
they  are  known  to  the  state,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  an 
act  of  Parliament  could  devolve  a  duty  or  confer  a  tight  on 
a  class  of  the  community  who  do  not  possess  any  such  cor¬ 
porate  character.  The  dissenters  are  not  a  privileged, 
out  a  tolerated  body.’  Whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
now  the  question,  but  so  is  the  fact,  that  they  have  no  col¬ 
lective  capacity  in  which  they  can  act, , or  undfer  which  they 
can  be  made  amenable  for  niisconduct.  Besides,  to  confer 
on  the  dissenters  generally  the  right  of  selecting  Misiion- 
sdes  from  their  own  body,  would  obviously  be  the  same 
thmg  as  leaving*  the  right  perfectly  unlimited  and  uiire- 
Vou  IX.  2  T 
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striclcch  There  is  notliinp:  hy  which  a  ^li^^scn^e^  is  known 
nothing  which  could  prevent  any  person  or  ail  persons  from 
voting  in  an  appointment,  which  should  be  made  by 
large  and  indiscriminate  a  nudliiudc.  The  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society,  arc  all  liable  to  similar  ob¬ 
jections,  considered  as  the  persons  who  should  grant  or  with- 
hold  permission  to  individuals  to  teach  the  Gospel  in  India. 
I'hey  are  voluntary  associations,  unknown  to  the  Law  or  tlieCon. 
stitution,  the  instruments  of  doing  great  good  undoubtedly, but 
totally  deficient  in  that  permanent  and  unalterable  character, 
which  the  policy  of  our  legislators  invariably  requires  in  those 
to  whom  the  discharge  of  permanent  and  important  public  du. 
ties  is  intrusted.  If,  however,  this  impediment  did  not  exist, 
the  Hast  India  Company  would  hardly  consent,  that  any  men, 
or  body  of  men,  should  possess  and  exercise  within  this  king- 
liom,  powers  wliich  must  of  necessity  come  into  frequent  con¬ 
test  and  collision  with  their  own  authority,  within  thelimitsof 
tlicir  own  empire. 

'riie  consequence  then  appears  to  be,  that  this  discretionary 
authority  can  only  be  lodged  in  the  Company  itself,  or  in  the 
Board  of  Controul.  With  respect  to  the  iirst  of  these  alter¬ 
natives,  no  man  of  course,  who  has  petitioned  for  the  further 
tlisseminatiou  of  Christianity  in  India,  will  consent  to  it ;  for 
this  is  that  very  system  which  we  wish  to  see  meliorated. 

'Fhe  Company  have  long  enjoyed  this  discretionary  power; 
how  they  have  used  it  wc  arc  not  now  to  learn ;  how  they 
would  use  it  in  future,  if  it  still  remained  in  their  hands  it 
needs  little  sagacity  to  predict.  No  other  public  body,  then, 
seems  to  be  left,  to  whom  this  trust  can  be  confided,  but  the 
Board  of  Controul. 

Wc  need  not  perhaps  say,  that  it  w’ouUl  be  very  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  body  much  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty, 
than  that  Board  to  which  we  think  it  must  ultimately  be  commit¬ 
ted.  Tlic  objections  to  it  are  very  obvious,  strong,  and  unan- 
sw’erablc.  But  wc  have  to  deal  with  an  existing  state  of  things, 
and  a  practical  question  very  full  of  difficulties.  In  such  a  si¬ 
tuation  something  must  be  abandoned,  if  w'e  would  retain 
what  is  most  essential. 

After  all,  however,  the  objections  to  the  Board  of  Controul, 
as  the  body  by  whom  missionaries  should  be  licensed,  are  less 
formidable  than  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined.  All  govem- 
nicnts  arc  fond  of  granting  favours,  which  cost  nothing— of 
possessing  a  patrouage,  which  may  be  multiplied  ad  {nJinU^> 
It  will  not  be  very  ditncult,  perhaps,  for  the  several  mission* 
ary  societies  to  obtain  licences  from  government  for  as  rawj 
Bien  as  they  may  be  able  to  hud  properly  qualified  for 
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sionary  labours.  On  the  wliolc  wc  earnestly  wish  our  readers  to 
consider  attentively  the  various  ilifHculties  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  and  we  suspect  that  they  will  concur  with  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  moderate  their  views, 
to  the  attainment  of  some  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
about  to  he  passed,  which  shall  leave  the  Roitrd  of  Controul  a 
discretion  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  settle  iu  India  as  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  next  question  is,  as  to  the  extent  and  limitation  of  this 
discretionary  power.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  neither  to  the  Board  of  Controul,  nor  to  any  other  body 
similarly  constituted,  is  it  possible  to  commit  tke  duty  of  the 
original  selection  of  the  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  Hindostan. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  ensuring  the  quiet  security  of  our  In¬ 
dian  government',  is  a  power  of  prohibition,  an  authority  com¬ 
petent  to  prevent  the  migration  of  untaught  or  disreputa¬ 
ble  men,  under  the  pretext  of  propagating  Christianity 
among  our  subjects  in  the  East.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  too  ob- 
nous  to  need  the  aid  of  argument  for  its  illustration,  that  Lord 
Buckinghamshire,  or  any  other  lord,  by  w  lmin  he  may  be  . 
succeeded  in  office,  cannot  have  leisure,  opportunity,  or  ^ 
knowledge  sufficient  to  investigate  the  qualifications  of  all  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  mission¬ 
aries.  It  will  be  a  task  amply  sufficient  for  such  exulted  persons 
to  estimate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  recommendations,  ^ 
iihich  the  respective  candidates  for  that  office  inriy  he  able  to  ^ 
produce.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  enquiry, 
whether  the  Board  of  Controul,  or  whatever  other  body  of 
j  men,  may  be  entrusted  with  this  licensing  power,  ought  not 
I  to  be  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the  New  Charter  to  grant,  at 
^  least,  so  many  licences  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
j  present  number  of  missionaries  from  any  diminution,  or  whe- 
I  iher,  by  some  utiicr  enactment,  provision  should  not  be  made 

I  for  a  constant  supply  of  Cliristiau  teachers.  A  positive  law  of 
ihis  kind,  however,  obviously  presu[)poses  two  things:  first, 
dial  candidates  w  ill  olVer  themselves  for  the  supply  of  any  defi¬ 
ciency  which  death,  or  oilier  casualties  may  occasion  :  and 
oext,  that  such  candidates  w  ill  be  possessed  of  the  qualifica- 
dons  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  mission - 
iries.  Any  imperative  law  of  this  description,  we  fear^  will  he 
found  in  practice,  inconsistent  with  the  free  exercise  of  that 
:  discretion  which,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  we  think 
i  tnust  be  vested  in  die  hands  of  some  civil  or  ecclesiastical  body, 
i  'Ve  confess,  however,  that  on  this  part  of  the  suljject  we  en- 
i  Certain  much  doubt,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  for  the  consider- 
j  ^Hon  of  our  readers  the  problem,  how  the  power  of  granting 
f  with-holding  licences  can  be  rendered  compatible  with 
\  2  T  2 
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sonic  provision,  which  shall  secure  the  consiaiit  and  regular 
upply  of  Christian  teachers  in  llidia. 

We  owe  many  apologies  to  Dr.  Buclianan  for  so  long  pn$t- 
poning  the  consideration  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  naiue  to 
the  present  article.  It  seems  to  he  written  principally  wiijj 
the  design  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal 
church  in  Hindoslan.  On  that  subject  we  tiiink  tlierc  can  b« 
little  difTercMicc  of  opinion.  If  our  brethren  in  Calcutta,  Ma¬ 
dras,  and  Bombay,  wish  for  such  an  institution — if  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  or  obstruct  tiic  elTorts  made  by  other  denoiniuationi 
of  Christians,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  we  shall  re¬ 
joice  to  sec  the  completion  of  such  an  inulertaking.  Cut,  oa 
the  other  hand,  we  hold  it  to  he  perfectly  clear,  that  for  tke 
great  work  of  evangelizing  India,  arch-deacons  arc  but  ill- 
adapted,  deans  still  less  serviceable,  and  bishops  totally  inef¬ 
ficacious.  Dr.  Buchanan’s  present  work  will  not,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  be  read  witli  the  avidity  with  which  his  Christian  Re¬ 
searches  were  received.  It  has  the  same  sententious  abrupt¬ 
ness,  and  tlic  same  appearance  of  oriental  splendour  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  cnibcHishmeiits,  but  is  vastly  less  novel  and  less  enter¬ 
taining. 

'We  admire,  however,  too  sincerely  the  activity,  piety,  and 
learning  of  this  diligent  promoter  of  Christianity,  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  iinfeignctl  respect  of 
any  of  his  labours  in  tlic  cause  of  religion.  We  heartily  com¬ 
mend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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sir  RoUit  Ker  Porter,  who  latety 
bioiifht  over  from  Peter*. 

burgh,  in  at  eiijcagnl  in  wntiiijr 

a  Narrative  of  the  l;Uc  Caiupai^ii  in  llus- 
illustrated  with  Plans,  of  the 
jjeneral  movements  of  botii  Armies,  chir- 
iug  their  advance  and  retreat,  whi*  h  will 
he  {uiblished  in  the  course  of  May,  by 
Messrs.  !.onj;man  and  Co.  Tin*  work 
•ill  conlaiii  inforiuatiun  ilrawn  from  of* 
ficial  sonrcus,  and  from  intercepted 
French  documents,  hithortu  unknown  to 
the  British  public. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  ILUoicnts  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of  Li  c- 
tures,  di  liveied  si  voral  years  ht  foie  the 
Hoard  of  Agriculture,  iliustratod  with 
Plates  by  Lowry,  will  appear  early  in 
May. 

A  S«*ries  of  Popular  lusays,  illustrative 
of  Principles  i  sscniially  enun^cted  with 
the  Iinpiovcincnt  of  the  Uixlersianding, 
the  Imagination,  and  tin:  Heart,  by  Lli> 
.''jbitii  Hamilton,  author  of  l>etters  on 
the  Llemeutary  Principles  of  Education, 
Cottatrers  of  Hlcnbiirnie,  tkc.  will  be 
)>ublished  OS  the  I;d  of  .May. 

Tin*  I.ile  of  William  Penn,  by  Tluunas 
Clarkson,  M.  A,  in  2  vul.s.  8vo.  will  be 
puhiistird  this  month. 

We  aie  liappy  to  learn  that  Captain 
Johnson's  very  eniiows  and  e.itertaining 
llistury  of  the  Lives  and  Acuoiis  of  the 
most  famous  Higiiw-ayinen,  Street-Hob. 
Iicrs,  &.C.  Ckc.  wall  an  Aceonnt  of  the 
Vova^e^i  and  Plunders  of  the  mast  nolcti 
Virales,  has  Ihtii  r«*printed,  in  one  vol. 
S'o.  The  work  had  l>eeoiiie  .-.o  very 
scari'e  and  valuable,  that  at  the  sale  of 
the  late  Duke  ot  Roxbuinh’s  boohs,  a 
sold  fiiT  15  guiuras,  beitides  tlic 

duty. 

A  new  r^lition  of  the  Dew  ription  of 
the  K.4lv>tontr  i.iglit  Honse,  by  the  h»tc 
John  Snieatuii,  F.  R.  S.  will  be  publish'^ 
this  month. 

A  Set  of  Illustrations  to  Mr.  WolUr 


Scott’#  new  Poem  of  Tl'keby,  af>er  Dr- 
signs  by  T.  Slot tiaid,  K.  A.  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  ill  the  course  of  cii!#  month. 

I>r.  Ratcinnn  will  sj»oedily  publish  a 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Dis¬ 
eases,  accordin;^  to  the  arrungi-iwent  uf 
Dr.  Willan,  fxhib.ting  a  concih»'  view  of 
the  Diagnostic  Symptoms,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  treatmi  nt.  This  work  will  con¬ 
tain  an  cpitvime  of  the  whole  of  the  eight 
orders  of  Cutaiiei'iis  Diseases,  aiinoimccd 
hy  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  of  whicti  four 
only  have  been  completed  and  pnblislird. 

■  Its  object  is  to  prcjH-nt  a  complete  out¬ 
line  of  the  system,  atwl  to  detail  hnelly 
the  chnrartf  Pstic  appenrntires  and  pro- 
gn«s  of  each  disease,  and  the  prinriplen 
oftieatment, without  omiUiiig  altogether 
the  historical  and  philotoffcal  inquiries, 
which *miiy  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
classification. 

Shortly  will  bp  publish’etl  a  New*  Fhli- 
tiotiof  the  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  di¬ 
vine  (lovernment,  and  the  SovcrcicntT 
of  divine  tJrJcc,  by  the  late  Eilwrard 
Williams,  1).  D.  We  arc  authorised  to 
state,  that  nearly  th'*  wiiolc  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  printed  off  after  having 
received  the carffnl  revision  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  lann  ntrd  author.  P  ih  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  iinifortn  ni.inncr  with  Dr.  W.*s 
IK'teiL'e  of  Moilern  Cilvinism,  and  will 
bt!  foiiiKl  to  contain  .*n  exfrni»xt  »lis- 
enssion  of  the  l«a  ling  principles  .advanc¬ 
ed  in  that  wo.  k. 

Mr.  Mowe,  author  of  the  Travels 
through  the  DioiAoiHl  and  Oohl  district 
of  I>''a2ti,  which  no  ?*tianger  wai  ever 
before  .'dIowH  to  vi*:t,  has  nearly  leady 
for  pnidication,  »  Ticat..sc  on  IHi.nondi 
and  pr<*cious  stone*,  incliibin?  their  his- 
toi^,*  natural  and  comineic.at ,  to  which 
will  bp  luded,  some  .aeconiit  of  the 
mode  of  cutting  and  polisliii.g  them.  It 
is  presntned  this  work  wi'l  be  fouiid  b^ith 
uvTuI  and  interesting,  to  all  those  with 
whom  these  tirit'i  ate  pi  oductitus  of  the 
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ntincfal  kinff(!ofn  are  either  objects  of 
timmercial  interest,  or  eviiletires  nntl 
ucDiinpan.nicnts  of  Health  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

Waites  Scott. — We  arc  desired  by 
the  |)nt>ii>hrr«.  to  stall  the  following  com¬ 
parative  sale  of  Kokf  by  and  the  Lady  of 
the  l-akc; — Sold  of  the  I^ady  of  the 
l.ake,  in  inarlv  tour  months,  (Jime^nd 
to 'v*j*irnd»er  i'2nd,  I  BIO,) 

‘2.000  Un.uto,  at  21.  ‘is . 

t'..()(M)  Octavo,  —  125 . 


^7,bU0‘ 


S«»!d  of  Uokchy  in  three  inontiis,  (Jan. 
14»li,  to  April  14th,  1813./ 

3,000  Quarto,  at  '21.  ‘is.  (I<*ss,  1‘20  re- 


iii.viu  nc),  -  -  -----  cf'r>,043 
.h.OOO  Oc{(x\o,  14s.  -  -  -  -  X.L.500 

R,(Hi0  .2  0.548 


'I'his  deniaml  is  perfectly  iineNntnple«l, 
and  eviiicts  the  increasing  po]iiil.irity  of 
this  tj\(uii  ite  poet. 

Dr.  Kkf.s’s  Cvct.opADtA.  —  The 

lUlitor  and  Ih'opiii’tui  s  have  lately  an- 
liuiau'ed,  that  this  valuable  work  will  be 
cuiiipleted  in  three ^tars,  tunning  thirty- 
six  %oluin«s,  twvnity-four  of  which  are 
alnaily  juiblishtHl.  Of  all  the  Kncyclo- 
padiR'*  to  which  the  original  and  ccle- 
biali  d  1)  ciionaiy  of  Chanibt  rs  has  given 
biith,  the  <’yelop.;edia  of  Dr.  Rets  is  the 
most  comprehensive.  The  long  life  of 
the  U'arned  and  indet'atigahle  l-'ditur  ha.s 
bi-iit  diV(.t(d  to  its  improvement,  aided 
by  his  nutiK  runs  able  coadjutors.  'I'he 
rlegant  and  aci  urate  engravings  of  I.ow- 
ry,  Milton,  and  Scott,  which  illuNtrate 
tins  publication,  are  in  themselves  of 
sujHrior  utility  and  value,  and  render 
the  wurk  absulutt  ly  unique  in  this  popu¬ 
lar  class  of  publications. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  valn.able  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Dible,  with  critical,  phi¬ 
lological,  and  explanatui'y  notes,  has 
lately  lH*en  completed  in  three  large 
xTtliimes  in  quarto.  It  is  sold  with  or 
without  tngravings  from  the  old  masters. 
'Mie  interpretai!r>n  of  dt>ctrinal  points 
is  st  I  icily  conformahle  to  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles  «»f  the  established  church,  as 
recei'ctl  and  taught  by  our  Bishops,  and 
the  great  Ixaly  of  the  regular  clergy. 

J.  I.aiigda1e  has  in  the  pre.«i  a  sr'cond 
fxlition  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Northallerton. 

Mr.  I'lmsley’  has  eompleteil  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Htraelida?  of  Kuripidcs, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  few  day;'. 


A  new  translation  of  the  Greek  .\t>. 
tlioliigia  will  be  published  in  .April.  ^ 

The  first  Number  of  Mu.seum  Crili- 
l  um,  or  Cambridge  ('l.issical  Researchc* 
Will  he  publisV.ed  shortly  from  the  I’ni- 
virsity  press:  it  will  be  continued  every 
three  months. 

Captain  Krusenstem’s  Account  of  th# 
Russian  Voyntge  to  Japan,  will  appear 
in  April. 

Captain  Broughton’s  letters  from  a 
Mahratta  Cainj>,  with  coloured  plates,  is 
iip.orly  ready. 

Mr.  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  the  first  week  of  May. 

.An  oiiginal  work  on  Gothic  Arcliitcc- 
tnre,  hy  Sir  James  Hale,  with  no  less 
ih  ui  Sitty  illustrative  engravings,  will 
he  pnhiisliedon  the  lirst  of  May. 

riie  author  of  Curios,  ties  of  Literature, 
is  jirepaiiiig  for  the  press  two  volumes  of 
Lit*  rary  C uiiosities. 

Mr.  Bakewell  has  iwarly  ready  for 
puhheation,  in  an  octavo  \olume,  Oot- 
liiie>  of  <;«  tdoiry,  with  Cibsr'rvations  on 
the  tJt  oljgy  of  Lngltind. 

Mr.  Longni’ie,  of  'rroutUrk,  near 
Keiitlal,  is  writing  an  Lssay  on  Geog¬ 
nosy. 

'I'he  Rev.  Dr.  Bidlake  will  shortly 
pulili'ih  a  Poem,  entilltHl  The  Year. 

A  Tour  through  Norway  and  Swerlen, 
in  1807,  with  remarks  on  the  manners, 
eii-itoms.  See.  of  the  inhabitants,  written 
in  Fn  noli  hy  .Alexander  I.amotte,  Lsq.  it 
printing  iu  a  quarto  volume,  and  will  l>e 
illustrated  hy  a  map  and  filtecn  views. 

Captain  Broughton  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  Private  Life  of  tlni  Mahrattas, 
with  coloitrerl  plates,  after  the  drawings 
.  by  native  artists. 

Lieut.  I/)ckett,  assistant  secretary  in 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  is  i-ngagerl 
in  some,  translations  from  the  elementaiy 
bt'oks  of  the  Hast,  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic,  wli'ch  thret  sciences  will  form 
a  quarto  volume. 

'Fhe  Rev,  Samuel  Callow  intends  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Series  of  Letteis  to  a  Young 
Schoolmaster,  on  the  economy,  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  discipline  of  schools,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thirty  years  experience. 

Major  W.  NT.  Leake,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  lately  his  Majesty’s  resident  *t 
lo’.rnn’ma,  will  publish,  early  in  June, 
in  quarto,  Researches  in  Greece,  Part  I. 
Containing  Remarks  on  the  modern  Lan¬ 
guages  of  (ircece. 

Mr.  Strmhers,  author  of  the  Piwr 
Man’s  Sabbath,  and  the  Pc.asanl’s  Death, 
has  just  issued  proposals  for  pnblislnng 
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^  jobscription  a  new  p^m,  cntitlcii  the 

CfOSi. 

SpfCiblv  u.ll  be  puhruhel,  in  ‘2  vols. 
Sio.  McniO'rs  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  Esq. 
ibtrn|N.Tse(l  with  original  dt.K:ii  incuts ; 
bf  Alexander  St«  plicus,  I'.sq.  of  Hie 
Hoii.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

Mr.  r.  Hailey  has  in  the  press,  in  two 
(<tiro  volumes,  an  Kpitonic  of  L'liivc-r- 
$jl  History,  aueiert  and  modern;  con- 
tsininfc  a  cliroiioloi>:irai  abridgment  of 
the  most  material  events  in  the  principAl 
tifipires,  kinjrdiens,  and  state*. 

Prot'essur  F.ichorn’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  so 
much  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  is 
traotbling  for  tin;  pi  ess. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  chit  fly  Practical.  Hy  K!ch.ard 
Monkhouse,  late  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire.  In  <^vo.  10s.  6d.  b«!s. 

S|»c.'<lily  will  appear,  Scrinou.s  ou  Im¬ 
portant  Subjects.  Hy  T.  I..  O’Heirne, 
I).  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Mc*atli,  In  3vu. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hawtayne,  rector  of 
Entree,  Herts,  will  shortly  publish  two 
\ols.ot  Sermons,  In  small  8vo. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Platts  has  in  the  press,  Re- 
Ikctionson  Materialism,  Iinmaierialiiin, 
an  intermediate  State,  the  Sleep  of  the 
Siiul,  the  Hesuircction  of  tiie  Body,  and 
a  Future  Life. 

The  SI'.etches,  Historical  and  D*- 
icriptivc,  of  the  County  t»f  Lincoln, 
th'ch  are  now  publishing;  in  monthly 
numbers,  will  contain  the  ancient  and 
ii><»dem  history  of  the  following  towns 
and  villages,  viz.  Algarkirk,  Boston, 

I  Burjjh,  Croylaiul,  Donington,  (losberton, 
Holbeach,  Horncastle,  Kirton,  Ixmth, 
Re'crley,  Spilsby,  Spalding,  Swineshead, 
West  Peeping,  ficc.  L^ch  number  will 
t^tain  tme  elegant  eugiaving,  and  48 
P»jcs  of  letter-press. 

Captain  Liseansky,  one  of  the  cele- 
krated  Ru^iau  Circumnavigators,  who 


a  few  y^ars  ago  command* d  one  of  tlie 
Rj*siaii  ship>,  in  company  withCaptniu 
Kru<euslern,  round  the  world,  has  lately 
publishcil,  at  St.  Pt  tei>lurgh,  hi>  cur  oiu 
and  iuieresting  Voya^;e,  in  the  Russian 
language,  which  we  understand  the 
nutliur  himself  intends  to  publish  also  iiv 
English.  The  work  is  already  iransl.iti  d, 
and  rdl  the  mat*  rials  necessary  for  pub* 
liratioii  are  in  great  forwa^iln*  s^. 

Public  HsconDs. — Hi'J  Majesty’?,  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Public  Records  ha\c,  un¬ 
der  tlu*  authority  of  tlic  Lt»rd«  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  MVeasury,  appoininl  Mr. 
Thomas  Payne,  *>♦'  I’ail-.Mall,  to  Mill 
such  copies  of  the  following  works, 
printed  und*  r  their  dirtclion,  as  are  not 
appropriated  to  public  uses. 

Caiendarium  Rotuiurum  Po¬ 
tent  ium,  fidio  -  •  ^1  Its  0 

Taxatio  Kcclesiastic.i,  P.  Ni- 

cholia  -  -  -  -  ‘2  2  0 

Catah'gne of IheCotlonian  MSS.  2  10  0 
Caiendarium  Rutuloruiu  Ciiar- 

tarum  -  -  -  -200 

Kotulorura  Origiiialinin  Ah- 

hreviatio,  2  vols.  -  -  3  0  0 

Caiendarium  Inqnisitionuni, 

Post  Mortem,  2  vuis.  -  3  10  0 

Tt^sta  de  Nevill  -  -  -  I  16  0 

Nonaruni  Iiiquisitioncs  -  -  2  2  0 

Vo*af  Kcclesiasticus,  vol.  1.  2  10  0 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  I.  10  10  0 
Domes<lay  Hook,  with  Indexes, 

3vols.  -  -  -  10  10  0 

Indexes  and  Titles  to  ditto, 

separate  -  -  -  2  2  O' 

Placilonim,  in  I)omo  Capitu- 

lari  Westm.  Abbreviatio  -  1  16  0 

Harleian  Catalogue,  and  In¬ 
dexes,  4  vols.  -  -  -880 

Indexes  to  ditto,  separate,  be¬ 
ing  the  4th  vol.  -  -220 

Inquisitiones  Ketornatiruui 
^otl*,  2  vols.  -  -  5  (I 

Rotuli  llundrcdoium,  vol*  1.  2  2  g 
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ANTiaUlTICS. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Brit.i  n  PartXXXII.  By  John  Britton, 
LS.  A.  Price  10s.  Od.  and  on  large 
Hpr,  16s. 
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